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A Happy Little Man 


Fed on Mellin’s Food and Milk from the age of six weeks to the 
end of the bottle-feeding period. 


No digestive troubles. Normal rate of gain in weight and in 
general progress. 


He was 2 years old when this picture was taken, weighed 33 
pounds without clothes and was 40 inches tall in bare feet — 


Healthy-Strong-Active 


Results to be expected from the use of 


Mellin’s Food ‘iam A Milk Modifier 
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Health and Food Advertising 


N ALMOST every advertising page of our 
popular periodicals one sees today adver- 
tisements for foods, for household necessities, 
for clothing, indeed, for every type of material 
used in our everyday existence, and in almost 
every instance the claims advanced are pri- 
marily health claims. The great accomplish- 
ments of preventive medicine during the last 
fifty vears have made people health conscious. 
Advertisers realizing that this interest in health 
exists seek for a health angle in the promotion 
of their products. Clothing is advertised because 
it keeps one warm, keeps off the wet and thereby 
helps to avoid colds. Furnaces are advertised 
because, along with the heat that they supply, 
they take care also of the humidity. Foods are 
advertised not only because they taste well and 
look well but because they are rich in vitamins 
and mineral salts and thereby promote health 
and growth. Sanitary devices associated with 
the daily hygiene of the body are claimed to 
be germ proof. Underwear is sold in sealed 
packages after sterilization. Corsets are sold 
not only for their effects on the figure but for 
their effects on posture and on the spine. 


HE public needs constantly to be reminded 

that the food and drug laws do not control 
claims made in advertising. They are con- 
cerned wholly with the package and the label. 
Psychologists in the field of manufacture and 
advertising have realized the value of fanciful 
names, not only for their appeal but also because 
they conceal information. It is seldom possible 
to tell from the name of a product what it 
contains. 

Because of this situation, the American Medi- 
cal Association created, more than a year ago, 
a Committee on Foods. This committee has 
been carefully examining some hundreds of 
food products and the claims made for them. 
Already the committee has made decisions that 
are of the greatest importance for the public 
health. Consider, for example, tea, coffee, 
chocolate and cocoa! Most parents believe that 
tea and coffee are bad for children and that 


cocoa and chocolate are perfectly all right. 
Therefore, chocolate drinks are sold as health 
drinks. The committee is convinced that there 
is no reason why special health claims should 
be permitted for chocolate drinks. 

Malted milks are sold not only as having 
special value in digesting cereals with which 
they may be associated but even as sleep pro- 
ducers. There is not the slightest reason to 
believe that a malted drink is of any great 
importance in aiding the digestion of food in 
general. Certainly, there is no reason to believe 
that a hot malted drink will put a person to 
sleep more quickly than will hot milk, hot soup 
or a warm bath. 

For several years the public has been besieged 
with the claims made for products containing 
various amounts of bran and cellulose. It has 
been argued that such foods are healthful in 
that they overcome constipation and relieve the 
associated symptoms. On the other hand, com- 
petent gastro-enterologists are convinced that 
too much roughage in the diet will irritate the 
digestive tract, and that its use may be exceed- 
ingly harmful in cases of ulcer of the stomach or 
duodenum and in cases of colitis. Hence the 
Committee on Foods has asked that the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association be responsible for all bran 
foods for which medicinal claims are made. 


6 ees Committee on Foods, having finished 

more than a year and a half of study, is 
preparing to issue a book called “Accepted 
Foods.” It will list all the products that have 
been examined that are considered to be accep- 
table from the point of view of being honestly 
and informatively labeled and of being correctly 
and legitimately advertised. It will give full 
information concerning these products, their 
composition, their methods of manufacture and 
the claims made for them. If people ate intelli- 
gently they would undoubtedly have better health 
and a more enjoyable existence. “Accepted 


Foods” will make available the facts for those 
who wish to purchase food intelligently. 








Those Dangerous 


Drinking Fountains 


By MARIE CORRELL 


66 AMA! Papa! Give me a drink of water. 
Mi: want a drink from the fountain. 
Lift me so I can drink from the foun- 
tain,” cries Johnnie or Mary, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Average mama and papa do as they are asked. 
If Mr. and Mrs. Average realized that by lifting 
Johnnie or Mary to get that drink of water they 
were exposing the child to almost any disease 
that can be spread by secretions from the mouth 
or nose, including influenza, the common cold, 
diphtheria, scarlet fever and possibly some 
others, they might say firmly, “No, that is a 
dirty fountain. You must wait for a drink.” 
And if enough Mr. and Mrs. Averages knew 
that some bubbling drinking fountains have a 
better chance of being safe and sanitary than 
have others, we should see insanitary bub- 
blers replaced by sanitary ones just as we saw 
the common drinking cup abolished in public 
places and replaced by bubbling fountains. 
Some bacteriologists and health officials have 
known for many years that all 


Oo! 














You 


“That is a 
must wait for a drink.” 


dirty fountain. 


These requirements and others that are neces- 
sary for the best drinking fountains were formu- 
lated by a committee of the American Public 
Health Association and adopted in 1930 as 
essential features in the design of sanitary 
drinking fountains. Persons who drink from 
fountains as well as those who are responsible 
for installing them will find the standards inter- 
esting. They are as follows: 

1. The fountain should be constructed of 
impervious material, such as vitreous china, 
porcelain, enameled cast iron, other metals or 
stoneware. 

2. The jet of the fountain should issue from 
a nozzle of nonoxidizing, impervious material 
and should be set at an angle from the vertical. 
The nozzle and every other opening in the 
water pipe or conductor leading to the nozzle 
should be above the edge of the bow! so that the 
nozzle or opening will not be flooded if a drain 
from the bowl of the fountain becomes clogged. 

3. The end of the nozzle should be 





vertical-jet drinking fountains, 
in which the water bubbles 
straight up, retain the germs 
that are deposited by one 
drinker and serve them to the 
next drinker. Before 1920, four 
scientific studies of vertical-jet 
fountains showed that the con- 
stant flow of water did not 
wash away all disease germs 
placed on the jets and that 
bubbling fountains of this type 
were disease spreaders as dan- 
gerous as is the common drink- 
ing cup. 

It was early suggested that 
bubbling fountains be designed 
with streams flowing at an 
angle rather than straight up 
so that the water could neither fall back nor 
be forced back on the jet. It is now recognized 
that even these fountains are not fool-proof un- 
less the source of the jet is guarded to prevent 
persons from touching it with face or mouth. 








The drinker who lets his 
mouth touch the nozzle. 


protected by nonoxidizing guards to 
prevent the drinker from coming in 
contact with the nozzle. 

1. The inclined jet of water issuing 
from the nozzle should not touch the 
guard because splattering will result. 

5. The bowl of the fountain should 
be so designed and proportioned as to 
be free from corners which will be 
difficult to clean or which will collect 
dirt. 

6. The bowl should be so propor- 
tioned as to prevent unnecessary 
splashing at the point where the jet 
falls in the bowl. 





7. The drain from the fountain 
should not have a direct physical 
connection to a waste pipe unless 


the drain is trapped. 

8. The water-supply pipe should be provided 
with an adjustable valve fitted with a loose key 
or an automatic valve permitting the regulation 
of the rate of flow of water to the fountain so 
that the valve manipulated by the users of the 
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fountain will serve merely to turn the water 
on or off. 

9. The height of the fountain at the drinking 
level should be such as to be most convenient to 
persons who use the fountain. The provision 
of several steplike elevations to the floor at the 
fountain will permit children of various ages to 
drink from the fountain. 

10. The waste opening and pipe should be of 
sufllicient size to carry off the water promptly. 
The opening should be provided with a strainer. 


Women’s Bureau Sets Up Standards 


The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor is charged by law to 
formulate standards to promote the welfare of 
wage-earning women. It presents the foregoing 
standards for the satisfactory service of drink- 
ing water as recommendations for places of 
employment in its recently published bulletin 
“Sanitary Drinking Facilities with Special Ref- 
erence to Drinking Fountains.” It is highly 
important that places of employment provide 
sanitary facilities for employees since large 
numbers of people spend many hours of the day 
in these buildings and must drink from the 
facilities offered. Mr. Average is not able to 
go to work when he catches a cold from a drink- 
ing facility in the office, store or factory, and 
he may carry germs home to his family. 

The Women’s Bureau, interested in this prob- 
lem largely from the point of view of protection 
for women workers, has found in its industrial 
surveys that less than 15 per cent of the em- 
ployers provide fountains of the angle-jet type, 
although more than 40 per cent of 1,506 estab- 
lishments inspected in twenty-one states have 
some kind of drinking fountains. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Average do not need sta- 
tistical proof of the fact that insanitary vertical- 
jet fountains are still being installed and used. 
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Any one who observes the fountains in parks, 
on street corners, in public buildings, even in 
new ones, knows that vertical-jet fountains may 
be found almost anywhere and that they are 
constantly being used by every one with perfect 
confidence that they are sanitary. 

But children have been lifted for drinks so 
often, and mothers and fathers have taken a 
drink too, both at work and in public places, 
without becoming ill immediately that most 
people are more or less indifferent to what 
seems to them to be a vague possibility of dan- 
ger and they will drink from whatever facility 
is available. Consequently it becomes neces- 
sary to prohibit the installation of insanitary 
types of fountains. This is a logical step for 
health officials who are spending effort on water 
purification. The whole object of water purifi- 
cation and careful plumbing is defeated by 
allowing pure water to be served in insanitary 
ways. Some action should be taken by the 
states to prohibit the use of insanitary fountains. 


Change Is Not Expensive 

Precedent for this has already been estab- 
lished in nearly all states by laws prohibiting 
the use of the common drinking cup. Although 
almost no action has been taken by state health 
authorities or state departments of labor requir- 
ing that drinking fountains be angle-jet, it is 
encouraging to know that in nineteen states 
angle-jet fountains are recommended as being 
more sanitary than vertical-jet ones. Since in 
many cases an angle-jet nozzle can be attached 
to the existing fixture in place of the vertical- 
jet nozzle with little or no other change, it is 
to be hoped that Mr. and Mrs. Average will 
insist that better drinking fountains be installed, 
where they work and in their city so that they 
can with reasonable safety lift Johnnie or Mary 
for a drink of water. 

















Sanitary fountains 


have 


both 


inclined 


jets and guards. 
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Blanche Seder 
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most beautiful Christmas are 
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What! No Plum Pudding? 


celebration of Christmas than with any 

other holiday—Santa Claus, the tree, 
holly, mistletoe, the lighted candles, gifts to 
those less fortunate, and, best of all, the family 
gatherings. 

During the past generation the multitude of 
Christmas stage properties has increased to such 
an extent that it threatens to cheapen our most 
beloved holiday and its customs. Although we 
all love Santa Claus—even those of us who 
would appear to be sophisticated and modern— 
a Santa on every corner and in every store 
becomes monotonous. Tinsel and glitter and 


irenzied buying are overstressed. Sometimes 
} 


\ ORE traditions are connected with our 


the idea of quantity creeps into the kitchen, 
and the cook bakes more cookies, cakes, pies 
and puddings than could possibly be eaten 


before they become stale. But, on the other 
hand, lighted trees are now so plentiful that 
every one, rich or poor, may enjoy their beauty. 
And the ten cent stores and bargain basements 
with their inexpensive toys and decorations have 
taken Santa Claus to millions of humble homes. 

With this multiplicity of Christmas activities 
outside, the spirit of Christmas must be strength- 
ened within the home by clinging more closely 
to the family traditions that make this holiday 
mean so much. At our home the tree would not 
be our tree were not an assortment of animal 
cookies among the decorations. The cookies are 
shaped with cutters that Grandmother used for 
many years, and even now my husband feels 
that Christmas has really begun only when he 
has found his childhood favorite, a cookie fish 
with a pink candy eye. 
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Established habits and customs bind the méem- 
bers of a family together as a unit and create 
the feeling that is always connected with home. 
Among the most cherished of these traditions is 
the gathering of the family around the Christmas 
dinner table. Although the spirit of the occa- 
sion is of much more importance than the food 
served, it is possible for the food itself to have 
some special significance, to become a family 
tradition. 

Fortunately Christmas foods, like other Christ; 
mas customs, may be modified without in any 
way interfering with traditions. Why should 
we serve two kinds of fish, three kinds of game 
and four roasts because such dishes made up 
the regulation Christmas feast of several hun- 
dred years ago? We enjoy our electrically 
lighted tree ever so much more than one lighted 
with the old time candles, because it is safe. 
Likewise we derive more pleasure from our 
modern meals because they are digestible. 

Christmas dinner should be the best dinner 
one can prepare, but not, by any means, the 
most elaborate or expensive. It should include 
favorite family dishes, a traditional Christmas 
meat or dessert and a special treat to make it 
different from an ordinary dinner. Perhaps 
goose is the Christmas bird in your family, or 
you may prefer baked ham or the roast beef 
of Old England. It may be that you made a 
special jar of pickles after an old family recipe 
for the particular occasion. The vegetable may 
be baked corn because your mother always 
served baked corn, or an out of season vege- 
table. For the dessert, there may be mince pie 
or plum pudding or whatever dessert is associ- 
ated with Christmas. 


Children Should Help in Preparations 


Every member of the family, down to the 
littlest tot, should have a part in the preparation 
of this meal. My 4 vear old does all of the “egg 
beatering,” as he calls it, and last year he was 
delighted to place a row (a rather crooked row) 
of raisins down the tummy of the gingerbread 
man. Older children like to have the entire 
responsibility of preparing and serving a single 
course, such as the cocktail or salad. Last year 
my neighbor’s 12 year old boy decorated a cake 
to represent a small cottage for the center piece 
on the Christmas dinner table. The menu 
should be planned to include certain things each 
child can do. 

Fortunately a dinner menu is so flexible that 
it is possible to retain a cértain type of meal 
even though changes are made in the individual 
dishes. In our home we like to have turkey for 
Christmas, but if the family purse is undergoing 
such a depression that buying a turkey would 
the family Ford, we have 


mean mortgaging 

chicken instead. In that case we serve the 
chicken with our favorite dressing and the very 
best giblet gravy that we can make. 
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Sometimes the customary menu must b. 
altered because of the amount of labor involve« 
There are, after all, many phases of the Chris! 
mas celebration equal in importance to th 
dinner. Consequently the mother of the famil, 
should plan a meal that will not absorb he: 
time and energy to the exclusion of other things 
Christmas should be an enjoyable time fo: 
mother as well as for the rest of the family. 

After all, it is not the memory of a particular 
food or menu that children will carry with them 


in later years. Christmas dinner in a public 
dining room may include the favorite home 


dishes, an excellent turkey prepared by a well 
trained chef, perfect cranberry jelly, delicious 
plum pudding, and yet something is lacking. 
The turkey is not the same as when father 
‘arved it at the table. No chef can make giblet 
gravy like mother used to make. The beautiful 
flowers on the table cannot blot out the picture 
of our favorite center piece of fruit in an old 
pewter bowl. 


Farewell to the Christmas Pudding 


Plum pudding had been the Christmas dessert 
in our family for as long as I can remember, 
but now—at last the truth is out!—we do not 
have plum pudding for Christmas! This is how 
it happened. 

Several years ago, because of unusual circum- 
stances, including a very new baby, there were 
only three, my husband, my mother and I, at 
our Christmas dinner table. Our dinner was 
simple, but unusually good, and we thoroughly 
enjoyed every bit of it. As we lingered before 
serving the pudding, my husband remarked that 
so far the dinner was perfect, that anything 
more would spoil it. Couldn’t the plum pudding 
be served the next day? It could &nd it was, 
with the result that we enjoyed the rest of our 
Christmas day more because we did not feel 
stupid and uncomfortable from overeating. 
Since then we usually serve plum pudding at 
some time during the holiday festivities, but not 
as a part of our Christmas dinner. After all, is 
it not better to enjoy the feast as a gourmet who 
derives his pleasure from the excellence of the 
food rather than as a gourmand who who 
demands quantity rather than quality? 

This year we have two reasons—very lively 
reasons, aged 4 and 6—for making certain 
changes in our traditional dinner menu. Plum 
pudding, mince pie and rich conserves are not 
on approved diet lists for small boys. On other 
days the older folk may indulge in foods not 
good for children, but on Christmas we want 
to enjoy the whole dinner together. 

Do not gather from these remarks that our 
dessert is to be bread pudding. Not at all! 
There are ever so many delicious desserts that 
we can enjoy with our children. This year we 
are to have ice cream molds. Ice cream is not 
new to our boys, but the molds will be a great 


‘ 
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-eat not only to them but to the rest of us. 
(he sparkle in their eyes and their enthusiastic 
-omments will be most enjoyable. 

When Bobbie was 2 he was delighted with the 
candles on his birthday cake, and proud of the 
fact that he knew there were two of them. But 
‘or the cake itself he cared nothing at all. After 
one or two bites he pushed it aside. Cake had 
not been a part of his regular diet and he had 
not cultivated a taste for it. Plum pudding is 
quite different from the foods our boys know 
and like, while ice cream is one of their favorites 
and is always a treat, as they do not have it 
every day. 

If, however, you wish to serve plum pudding 
or mince pie or some other heavy dessert to the 
older members of your group, it is quite possible 
(o prepare simpler things for the children that 
they will prefer. What child would want to 
exchange a tiny frosted cake topped with a 
sreen Christmas tree for a brown pudding? 
Frozen desserts, jellies or cake may be made 
into Christmas packages or stockings or may 
he molded to represent favorite animals or toys. 

It would be impossible for me to suggest a 
menu for your family as it should be built 
around your own favorite dishes and customs, 
but perhaps my own dinner plans will be of 
some help in your planning. This is the menu 
for our Christmas dinner: 


Mint Grapefruit Cup 
Curled Celery Spiced Crabapples 
Baked Turkey Dressing Giblet Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes Cauliflower 
Cranberry Jelly Crisp Rolls 
Tomato Jelly Salad Cheese Straws 
Ice Cream Molds Coffee 


The following are some of my favorite recipes 
for these dishes: 


MINT GRAPEFRUIT CUP 
2 cups cubed pineapple 3 tablespoonfuls lemon 
| grapefruit juice 
20 or 30 after dinner mints 

Place the grapefruit sections, pineapple cubes and 
lemon juice in a bowl. Add the mints and let it stand 
until it is dissolved. Chill it thoroughly. Garnish 
with green cherries. 


CRANBERRY JELLY SALAD 


1 tablespoonful granu- 
lated gelatin 
1% cup chopped nut meats 


2 cups cranberries 

» cups water 

1 cup sugar 

% cup diced celery 
Sort and wash the cranberries. Add one cup of 

water and cook for twenty minutes. Rub through a 

sieve. Add sugar and cook for five minutes. Add the 

gelatin, which has been softened in % cup of cold 
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water. Stir it until it is dissolved. When the mixture 
begins to thicken, add the celery and nuts. Turn into 
molds that have been rinsed with coid water. Serve 
on lettuce leaves with salad dressing. 


CRANBERRY JELLY 

4 cups cranberries 2 cups sugar 
2 cups water 

Pick over and wash the cranberries. Add two cups 
of water and boil for twenty minutes. Strain through 
a sieve, rubbing through as much pulp as possible. 
Cook for three minutes. Add the sugar and cook fo! 
two minutes. Turn into a mold and chill. 


CRANBERRY Ice 

4 cups cranberries 3% cups boiling water 
2% cups sugar 

Pick over and wash the cranberries. Add the sugar 
and water and cook them for ten minutes, skimming 
during the cooking. Rub through a sieve. Cool and 
freeze for about four hours. This mixture may be 
frozen in one pound baking powder cans, packed in 
equal parts of salt and ice, or frozen in a refrigerator 
tray. 

CHRISTMAS PACKAGE SALAD 

Mold any jellied salad in square molds or in a large 
square pan and cut it into squares. Place a square on 
lettuce on a serving plate. Arrange strips of pimento 
or green pepper across the square, like ribbons on a 
package. Place a sprig of parsley at the intersection 
of the strips. 

CHRISTMAS TREE CAKES 

Bake a sponge cake or a white cake mixture in smail 
muffin tins. Ice with white icing. Slightly soften a 
large green gum drop in hot water and shape it into 
a cone to represent a tree. Dip it in unbeaten egg 
white and roll it in tiny colored cake candies. Dip 
half a tooth pick in melted chocolate and insert it in 
the gum drop to make the tree trunk. Place a gum 
drop tree on each cake, with coconut or icing heaped 
at the base to represent snow. 


BREAD DRESSING 


3 cups bread crumbs 2+ teaspoonful salt 
4 tablespoonfuls melted % teaspoonful pepper 
1 


butter » tablespoonful finely 
1 stalk celery chopped minced onion 

fine 1 teaspoonful sage, if de- 
1 teaspoonful lemon juice sired 


Place the bread crumbs in a strainer and pour hot 
water over them. The crumbs will become moist but 
not soggy. Combine all the ingredients and use them 
for stuffing the fowl. 


Tomato JELLY SALAD 

2'5 cups canned tomatoes 2 teaspoonfuls sugar 

1 teaspoonful chopped 4 teaspoonfuls gelatin 

onion % cup cold water 
15 teaspoonful salt vegetables 

Add the onion, salt and sugar to the tomatoes and 
let it simmer for about twenty minutes. Strain this. 
Soften the gelatin in cold water and then add it to 
the hot tomato. Stir it until the gelatin is dissolved, 
and chill. As it begins to thicken, add chopped celery, 
asparagus, peas, or any vegetable desired. Pour it into 
molds and chill. 
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Pages from a 
family album. 





ur Ancestors and 


INCLUDING THE STORY OF THE 
EIGHTEEN BLACK AND THE EIGHTEEN 
WHITE BUTTONS 


N OBSERVANT dentist once remarked that those 
A who would have strong teeth should carefully 
select their grandparents. From the practical 
standpoint, that advice has obvious limitations but it 
expresses a fundamental principle. Many of the char- 
acteristics, both physical and mental, in which a per- 
son glories or with which he struggles are direct gifts 
from his ancestors. Scientists may differ as to the 
origin and appearance of our earliest progenitors bul 
they all agree that the inherent qualities of each 
generation come from the generations that have pre- 
ceded it. 

As descendants we are all interested in our herit- 
age. As prospective ancestors we are even more con- 
cerned with the endowment that we can grant to our 
children. There is always the stimulating possibility 
that somewhere in the line the spark of true genius 
will burst into flame. There is also the more fervent 
hope that enough of the practical, prosaic character~ 
istics will glow with sufficient brightness to enable the 
new offspring to enjoy his own life and to create, as 
well, some happiness for others. 

If we would make the most of ourselves and pro- 
vide an environment for our children that will develop 
their natural strengths and help them overcome their 
natural weaknesses, it is desirable that we know the 
characteristics of our ancestors and the laws by which 
they are handed down to succeeding generations. 

The first rule of heredity is that like tends to pro- 
duce like, or the likeness of an ancestor. The presen! 
generation with rare exceptions possesses only those 
natural characteristics of form and function that have 
already been the property of some or several of its 
forebears. The reason is evident as soon as one 
understands nature’s laws of reproduction. 

Each person starts his growth from a single cell. 
Within that cell is a small collection of materia! 
known as the nucleus. Roughly speaking, the nucleus 
is composed of chromosomes—small, rod-shape« 
bodies that unite and work in pairs. One of ever 
pair of chromosomes represents the paternal heritage; 
the other one the maternal. The number of pairs var) 
with the species of the animal. Man acknowledges 
twenty-four pairs. The color, shape, capacity—in fac! 
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1f Our Descendants 





J By 
K. ¢&. ‘Warner 





e all the inherent characteristics of the coming off- 
v spring—are carried to it by the chromosomes. 

1 When a member of a new generation matures 
t and reproduces, he passes on the heritage given to 


- him. To speak more accurately, he passes on but 
- half of his inheritance. This is a fact that should 


S be well understood. Because that is the case, many 
e matings in the livestock world are disappointing. 
{ : Yet, if it were not so, constructive breeding and 
H improvement in our flocks and herds would be 


- unlikely, if not impossible. The advantages of 

purebred stock and of purer and purer purebred 
- stock are largely based on this event in the physi- 
- ology of reproduction. Each parent gives but half 





r of its inheritance to an offspring. 

y It will be recalled that the chromosomes are the 
; bearers of heredity and that the cells of each species 
t of animal contain a certain normal number. At 


conception, the male sperm cell seeks out and fuses 
2 with the female egg. If each contained the normal 
; number of chromosomes, the offspring would start 
life with twice the number that he needed. 
- Mother Nature has guarded against such dis- 
aster. When the egg cell matures it finally splits 
or divides in two parts, each part containing but 
half the normal number of chromosomes, one from 
} ‘ach pair. One of these halves constitutes the 
ovum, or egg cell, that may develop into the young. 
The other half, containing one from each pair of 
chromosomes, is discarded and lost. 
Sperm cells mature in much the same fashion. 
They also finally divide in two parts, each part con- 
taining only one of every pair of chromosomes. It so 
| happens that all these divided sperms are active but 
only one of them fuses with and fertilizes the ovum. 
That function completed, the rest soon disappear. 
Half of the inheritance of every sire and dam is 
transmitted to the offspring; the other half is lost 
with the discarded egg and unused sperms. Herein 
lie the possibilities of success and failure. If the 
chromosomes possessing a more desirable combi- 
nation of inherited traits are saved, the offspring 
may excel his parents. If the reverse is true, the 
trend is backward. athe a 


~~ le 
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Suppose you were to put eighteen white but- 
tons into a box, each one being tied to a black 
button. Suppose then that you were _ blind- 
folded and asked to draw them out, one pair at 
a time, and cut each pair apart, saving one 
button and throwing its mate away. Now let 
the eighteen buttons that were saved, one from 
ach pair, represent the chromosomes that carry 
the inheritance with which a_ high-producing 
dairy cow endows her first calf. 

Reassemble the buttons in their original eight- 
een pairs of black with white, readjust the blind- 
fold and repeat the separation. How strange it 
would be if the second attempt should present 
the “second calf” with the same number of white 
and black buttons. How extraordinary it would 
be if the identical eighteen buttons were selected 
in both trys. 

Combine these chances for variation in the 
maternal heritage with an equal number in the 
paternal and—but we must not go into higher 
mathematics. 


New Combination in Each Generation 


Like tends to produce like or the likeness of 
an ancestor but each generation contains a new 
combination of chromosomes with the resulting 
differences of inherited characteristics. The 
animal and plant world are filled with examples 
in which these new individuals possess values of 
production, beauty and speed that are less or 
greater than any of their ancestors. 

The pages of history contain similar examples. 
The familiar names of many soldiers, statesmen, 
artists and merchants belonged to men who 
showed abilities greater than their parents. 
Circumstances have frequently assisted in the 
development and prominence of these men but 
the unexpected spark of leadership or genius 
that they possessed was a gift from their ances- 
tors. Unfortunately that flame has often faded 
with the advent of the succeeding generation. 
Some recombination of the chromosomes has 
replaced the higher value with a lower one. 

The exact number and identity of the char- 
acteristics that are determined by each pair of 
chromosomes is still unknown, as are the num- 
ber of pairs that have an influence on any given 
feature or ability of a person. It is believed, 
however, that performance such as_ speed, 
rapidity of gain, vigor and fertility are affected 
by several or all of the pairs of chromosomes. 

The livestock breeder endeavors to produce 
more desirable animals and then develop them 
into strains that will look or function alike. He 
strives to create a foundation herd with a 
quality or performance suitable to his needs 
that can be counted on to produce offspring with 
equally desirable characteristics. 

To do that he develops what is known as a 
purebred herd. By selection, rigid elimination 


and wise mating he tries to produce animals in 
which both halves of every pair of chromosomes 
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in their germ plasm carries the inheritanc: 
desired. If both buttons are white, symbolical|, 
speaking, it will make no difference which one 
is discarded when the cell matures and divides. 
Such an animal is pure to that characteristic. 

When every chromosome in an individual! 
carries the same inheritance that is possessec 
by its partner in this pairing system, that indi- 
vidual is truly pure. When both male and 
female are pure to the same characteristics, « 
line has been established that will breed true. 

Inbreeding, the mating of closely related ani- 
mals, is a shortcut that leads quickly to the 
heights of superiority or just as swiftly down 
into the depths of mediocrity. The blood lines 
are concentrated or purified most rapidly by 
this method, but the faults are fixed as well as 
are the virtues. Sometimes the good predomi- 
nates; more often some weakness such as 
infertility or lack of vigor prevents the develop- 
ment of the good features. Inbreeding is more 
truly a laboratory method in the livestock world. 
It should be used only by those crusaders who 
can afford to stand the loss, should it occur. 

The general principles that govern the trans- 
mission of inheritance in the lower animals also 
govern the heritage of man. The chromosomes 
present each new individual with his portion 
of the past; the maturation of the germ cells 
again conserves but half the “buttons” and dis- 
cards the other half. What wonder, then, that 
inconsistencies of offspring should be numerous 
in the human race. 


Stubborn Traits May Be Rooted in Past 


There are few of us whose ancestry does not 
trace to several shores or mountain ranges. Few 
family albums but contain tall figures and short, 
brown eyes and blue, rugged faces and scholarly’ 
ones. There is no reason for children to be 
alike. The products of the family tree are also 
subject to Mother Nature’s laws. 

It would be futile to predict the combination 
of inheritance that has been granted to ourselves 
or to our children, but we can survey the past 
and note the strengths and weaknesses that pre- 
vail, that might be handed down. These should 
serve to make us more intelligently watchful and 
sympathetic. We must not guess that “he can’t 
help it” and let the error pass. Rather we 
should remember that the stubborn traits and 
faults we should eliminate are possibly rooted 
in the past and must be corrected with more 
wisdom and persistence than a casual habit. 

In contrast is the never-ending joy that comes 
from seeking signs of inherent talent or ability. 
They are always present too. Each new life 
may contain a combination of characteristics 
purer fer certain things than any of his ances- 
tors. It is a parent’s privilege and obligation to 
provide his child with health and happiness and 
to surround him with a sympathetic, observant! 
understanding that will help him find his road. 
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HE prevalence of tuberculosis among teen- 
| age girls and boys demands attention. The 
fact that tuberculosis constitutes a great 
problem among students was evinced by the 
attendance of physicians and health workers 
from every part of the United States at the 
recent first meeting of the National Conference 
on College Hygiene. 

The greatest cause of this widespread com- 
municable disease is the lack of scientific con- 
trol. A simple but effective means of checking 
tuberculosis consists of first applying the highly 
specific yet harmless tuberculin test to all stu- 
dents. The test shows up with a high degree of 
efliciency those who have the germs of tubercu- 
losis in their bodies. It obviates the necessity of 
further phases of the examination in many cases. 


Applying the Tuberculin Test 


Those who react negatively to the tuberculin 
test do not require further examination and in 
many places they constitute from 60 to 70 per 
cent or even more of the student body. Those 
who react positively to the test must have care- 
ful examinations to determine whether their 
infection has reached the stage of being dan- 
serous to themselves and to others with whom 
they associate. The x-ray film is the best pro- 
cedure we have at present to determine this 
point with reference to the lungs. Once this 
is done, the subsequent work becomes relatively 
simple. 

The tuberculin test should be applied to each 


student who enters a college or university 


whether he enters the preparatory department 
or the senior class. In addition to this, the 
‘tuberculin test should be applied each year, 
and probably every six months to all students 
who have previously reacted negatively to it 
and should always be followed by an x-ray 
examination of the chest in all students who 
react positively. There will be students, who 
on first examination, both for their good and 


By J. cArthur 
Myers 
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TUBERCULOSIS 
in the TEEN AGES 





“Rest training” is / 
urged for all boys and 
girls in their teens, as 
well as for star ath- 
leles. 


SS 


that of the student body, should immediately be 
excluded and placed on treatment and other 
students who may remain in the school if they 
are kept under close observation. 

Schools provide ideal places for applying the 
method. But one must keep in mind constantly 
that by no means do all girls and boys of this 
country go to high school and only a small per- 
centage go to colleges and universities. Obvi- 
ously the remaining number will not be reached 
by such a method of control. Our schools, 
therefore, should be used as demonstration 
centers, as aids to the medical profession and as 
centers of health instruction for the girls and 
boys who pass through them. 


Prevalence Reflects on School 

A physician who has served for many years 
as dean of a medical school in an Eastern state 
was recently asked if tuberculosis had caused 
much of a problem in the student body. He 
replied that every year from five to eight med- 
ical students break down with tuberculosis. He 
had seen this number fall ill from this disease 
as long as he had been dean. 

In these days of enlightenment it is a 
decidedly adverse reflection on a college, a uni- 
versity or a high school to have girls and boys 
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fall ill from tuberculosis. It is difficult to change 
public opinion. So many persons have been 
accustomed to the “will-of-God” idea that they 
are unwilling to appropriate funds for proved 
methods of tuberculosis control in our institu- 
tions. It is safe to predict that within a decade 
an eflicient method of prevention will have been 
adopted in practically every institution in which 
teen-age girls and boys are brought together. 
But one who has a clear vision of controlling 
tuberculosis, who appreciates the awful economy 
we have praciiced in the past, shudders at the 
thought of waiting ten years for a method that 
is already sufficiently well proved to be adopted. 
When this method has been employed, in the 
neighborhood of 1 per cent of the students have 
been found to have tuberculous infection that 
is already serious. 
Prevention Is Good Economy 

The total cost of making the necessary initial 
examinations should not exceed $175 per hun- 
dred students. If only one case of tuberculosis 
is found in the entire 100 or if only one case is 
found in 500, the economy of the method is 
sound. If no one were to be considered but 
the person in whom tuberculosis is developing 
and in whom the disease is brought under con- 
trol before it makes him ill, the economy would 
still be sound. 

In eleven years of experience in examining 
university students for tuberculosis, I have seen 
hundreds of girls and boys who came for exami- 
nation because they were ill. In many, the dis- 
-ase had been present for months and in some 
cases for years before it made them ill. 

The following case is a good example: In 
the fall of 1920 a student reported to me for 
an examination because of loss of weight, loss 
of appetite, cough, sputum, fever and rapid 
heart beat. His resistance was being used up in 
fighting the disease and his school work was 
suffering. Extensive tuberculosis was found in 
his lungs. Moreover, he was spreading the 
germs of tuberculosis among his associates. The 
infection in the lungs was not of recent origin, 
and there were definite reasons to believe that 
he had been spreading the germs of tubercu- 
losis for a considerable period. This boy was 
sent to a sanatorium where he remained for 
eight years. A conservative estimate of the cost 
to the state for such a patient is $20 a week. 
The total cost for these 416 weeks amounts to 
$8,320. It was not until the fall of 1930 that this 
patient was able to resume his studies; ten years 
have been blotted out of his life as far as per- 
sonal progress is concerned. This ten years’ loss 
of time to the student and to society in general 
was not included in the cost of $8,320 to the 
state. Better economy could have been prac- 
ticed in tuberculosis control work in the past 
had we known the methods that are now 


familiar to us. 
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During the years that. I have been engaged in 
this work, enough university students have 
fallen ill with tuberculosis and have been 
treated in tax-supported institutions at an 
expenditure sufficient to have more than pro- 
vided for an ideal method of tuberculosis con- 
trol. In the current year I have diagnosed 
tuberculosis in seven students who were in 
need of care in tax-supported institutions in 
addition to the diagnosis of cases in patients 
who were not believed to need institutional care 
at the time they were examined. It will cost the 
state approximately $7,280 a year to treat these 
seven students. Fifty per cent of our students 
have their private physicians and the university 
physicians do not see all in whom tuberculosis 
develops. 

Not only the individual student who falls ill 
should be considered, but also his associates 
whom he has contaminated with the germs of 
tuberculosis. . Past methods have permitted 
enough spreaders of tubercle bacilli on cam- 
puses to provide for a perpetual harvest of 
tuberculous students. Not once but many times 
I have traced tuberculosis in a student to a 
former roommate who had the disease. 

In the last few years many causes have been 
suggested for the high incidence of tuberculosis 
among teen-age girls and boys. The wearing 
apparel of young women has been criticized. 
By some it has been held totally responsible for 
the high incidence of tuberculosis among teen- 
age girls. Indeed so much has been said with- 
out evidence to substantiate statements that the 
public is fairly well convinced that clothing has 
much to do with development of tuberculosis. 
Those who insist that the wearing apparel of 
recent years is accountable for the greater inci- 
dence and the higher tuberculosis mortality 
among girls of teen ages than among boys meet 
with discouragement when they are confronted 
with the fact that this difference has existed at 
least since 1870 and probably longer only there 
are no records to show it. 


Indoor Dress Should Be Light Weight 


When a girl in the teen age is found to have 
tuberculosis, frequently the mother instructs the 
physician to inform her daughter that she must 
wear heavier clothing. Many times I have dis- 
appointed such parents by stating that their 
daughters should dress merely comfortably. 
The buildings in which most girls live and 
work are heated to summer temperatures and 
they need to dress no differently in winter than 
in summer. They should be provided with 
warm top clothing from head to foot when going 
outside, and the light-weight clothing is suitable 
while they are indoors. I wonder if the girls of 
this generation are not wiser and more fortu- 
nate than those of other generations as far as 
clothing is concerned. Possibly the older gener- 
ation should take a lesson from them, even 
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though they sometimes feel that they do possess 
superior judgment. 

The same parents often insist that their chil- 
dren undergo terrible exposure to the elements 
during sleeping hours. By sleeping on the out- 
door porch or in a room with wide open win- 
dows in all kinds of weather, this so-called fresh 
air, often loaded with contaminations, and at a 
dangerously low temperature, may materially 
reduce resistance and offer additional oppor- 
tunities for respiratory infections. This is but 
another example of fallacious reasoning. 

Tuberculosis has been attributed to 
the diet, and here again the greater 
incidence of disease among girls is 
said to be due to diet fads. We 
have definite evidence that diet 
plays a considerable rdle in 
the development of infec- 
tions. The human body 
expends a great deal 
of energy in twenty- 
four hours. If it 
is provided with 
sufficient food, a 
considerable re- 
serve of energy is al- 
ways present. If the diet 
is not sufficient, not only 
is the reserve used up but 
the normal tissues may be at- 
tacked to supply energy demands. 

Proper food contains the essen- 
tials of body growth and repair and 
may be likened to the fuel of a great 
locomotive or the motors of an air- 
plane. It would be poor economy to 


























increased proportionately to the stress that has 
been laid on them by the educational system. 
No opportunity for energy conservation has 
been made in the schools to equalize the extra 
expenditure of energy. Suflicient rest for 
every student, not alone that of the school 
athletes, must be stressed. Every student must 
enter into the “rest training” that his personal 
program demands, just as the star performer 
whose physical prowess is the pride of the 
school does in order to fulfil his position. 
Tuberculosis is caused by a germ, the 
tubercle bacillus, and is communicable, 
spreading from tuberculous patients 
to other persons. The danger lies, 
then, in contact exposure. We 

can safely say that tuberculosis 
develops in no one who has 
not had contact exposure 
with a tuberculous per- 

son or with an animal 
that is a carrier of 

tubercle bacilli. 

In this connec- 

tion there are 
two significant 
facts to keep in mind. 
One is that the contact 
may be indirect or direct. 
An example of indirect con- 
tact is in contaminated foods. 
A cow may be so tuberculous that 
her milk will contain large numbers 
of tubercle bacilli, which may start 
disease in the body of a child many 
miles away who has consumed the 
milk. Foods may be contaminated 
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start a locomotive or an airplane on Every student in the by tuberculous persons who work 
a long journey that must be com- {eens should be tested With it, then shipped long distances 


pleted on a definite schedule with yearly for 
inadequate fuel. If the human body 

is to compete successfully with others in both 
a mental and physical way, it is poor economy 
to provide it with poor or insufficient fuel. If, 
in addition to the usual demands of everyday 
living, we superimpose on a body that is sup- 
plied with insufficient food such a hazard as 
tuberculosis, the natural result is obvious to 
any one. 

Vitamin A has been shown to have much to 
do with prevention of infections, including 
tuberculosis. It is important that this vitamin be 
abundantly present in the body at all times. 
[t is found in green foods, such as green beans, 
vreen peppers and the green leaves of plants, 
and in certain meats and animal products, such 
as liver, eggs and milk. 

A higher incidence of tuberculosis is one of 
the products of the present-day educational 
system. The accelerated pace of the modern 
world is reflected most clearly in the activities 
of teen-age boys and girls. The extracurricular 
pursuits of high school and college students have 


tuberculosis. and the tubercle bacilli will still be 

active. Direct and prolonged con- 
tact is of greater importance. The teen-age girl 
or boy whose mother or father or any other close 
associate has died of tuberculosis is in danger. 
If the disease does not develop during the teen 
ages, the danger remains throughout life. 

The failure to recognize the communicability 
of tuberculosis is due mainly to the interval 
between exposure and illness from the disease, 
which often is so great that even the patient 
himself fails to associate the two. A mother 
takes her children into a home in which there 
is diphtheria. In a few days, one or more of 
her children fall ill. It is the same disease, has 
the same symptoms and the same treatment is 
administered. It requires little argument to con- 
vince the mother that diphtheria is communi- 
cable because the time interval is so short. But 
in the case of tuberculosis, the time interval is 
rarely a matter of weeks; it is nearly always a 
matter of months and even years. Yet all this 
time the tubercle bacilli are in the body, but 

(Continued on page 1113) 
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Christmas Eve 


in a 


Doctor’s Family 


T WAS cold. The thermometer registered 
ten degrees below zero. The wind was blow- 
ing the snow in huge drifts. The papers 
predicted “continued cold.” Supper had waited 
for half an hour. 
“Mother, may I have something to eat?” 
“Can’t you wait a bit, dear? Daddy will 
surely be here soon, and it is Christmas Eve.” 
“I know it is! “Spose our Daddy will stay 
with us tonight?” 
“IT hope so.” 
The telephone called her. “Mrs. MacDonald 
speaking. No, I do not know just where 
that farm is, tell me. Through Azalia 


and one mile east? Yes. Turn right and 
it is the fourth house on the left side of the 
road. You say it is Mrs. Franklin who 
is ill. Surely [ll tell Doctor as soon as 


he comes in.” 

She turned from the phone. She had wanted 
him at their own fireside that night. She hated 
to face the disappointment in her little daugh- 
ters’ eyes when they learned that their father 
must go out again that evening. 

A car stopped in front of the house. “It’s 
Dad! Oh, Daddy, hurry, it’s time to eat sup- 
per, and then—the tree!” 

The spirit of Christmas seemed to fill the 
house as the doctor greeted his wife and little 
girls. The children’s delighted voices echoed 
through the house as they went to the table. 
Mrs. MacDonald told him of the call. She tried 
to keep the concern out of her voice. 

“I didn’t expect to leave the house tonight. 
But, of course, if they need a doctor—” 

“Can you get through the drifts out that road? 
So many have been stuck today.” 

“IT know that. But I have a good shovel. 
at.” . 

“Let’s do, Daddy, ’'m so hungry.” 

It was a jolly meal. Jean, who was 4, was 
wondrously happy. “Daddy,” she said, “when 
we light the tree tonight shall we sing about 
Bethlehem and the star and the Baby?” 


Let’s 








“Little Pal, there is a sick lady oul 


He pushed back from the table, “Come here, 
Little Pal, and sit on my lap. There is a sick 
lady away out in the country who needs your 
Dad. [Tm sorry, for Dad had wanted to spend 
tonight with his girls. But we couldn’t have a 
happy time if we kept thinking of that lady 
suffering, and no doctor. Vll make a bargain 
with you. Be my brave girl. Make Mother 
happy by being a little pal to her. [ll be think- 
ing of my girls and come home as soon as possi- 
ble. See, Baby seems to understand. She’s 
clapping her hands as though she knew it was 
Christmas. And tomorrow, what fun we shall 
have!” 

They checked over his bag. 
him to the door. 

“We shall be thinking of you. Good luck!” 

“Thanks, [ll be thinking of my three girls. 
Gee, you are good sports.” 

And Dr. MacDonald was gone into the black 
and white of the winter’s night. 

They lighted the tree. They tuned in the 
radio. They listened to the lovely old Christmas 
carols. They sang with the singers sometimes 
when the song was about Bethlehem and the 
star and the Baby. Jean hung up her stocking 
after she had played around the tree all eve- 


His wife followed 


- 











in the country who needs your Dad.” 


ning. After she was in bed she asked, “Mother, 
couldn’t you rock me a little tonight after you 
put our baby to sleep?” 

“Indeed I could. Keep quiet while I put her 
in the little bed.” 

In a few moments the mother held her older 
daughter in her arms. 

“Mother, did the wise men bring gifts to Mary 
and Joseph?” 

“I think not. Their gifts were for Jesus.” 

“Was it Christmas for Mary and Joseph too?” 

“Yes, they were very, very happy. You know 
when children are happy that always makes 
their parents joyous too.” 

“Are you and Daddy glad when I am glad?” 

“Happier than I can tell you, dear.” 

Soon eyelids drooped over shining eyes. A 
smile always to be remembered was on the face 
of the sleeping child. Tenderly the mother put 
her daughter in bed, tucking the covers in 
securely against the winter’s cold. The child 
had kept her bargain, had been a real little pal. 
Chen as though emotions were too much for the 
mother she knelt. 

“Oh, God, may they always smile at Christmas 
time.” With a kiss for each little girl she went 
down stairs, for the telephone was ringing. 
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A PHYSICIAN’S WIFE 
FIGHTS LONELINESS, 
AND WINS PEACE 


By 
Lucy Wetzel McMillin 


“Mrs. MacDonald speaking. Oh, I am 
so glad to hear your voice. I just finished put- 
ting the girls to bed.” 

Her husband’s deep voice assured her that 
all was well. “The drifts are bad. I shoveled 
out three times between there and Azalia. You 
had better get some rest, for I can’t tell how long 
I'll be needed here. Good-night!” 

“Good-night.”. She turned to the room. Its 
emptiness made her lonesome. Such a way to 
spend Christmas Eve! Then quickly followed 


_another thought. >She was glad that he could 


take such responsibilities and find success. 
Quickly she finished placing the presents on 
and about the tree. She filled the stockings as 
well as Santa could have filled them. She sat 
at her desk and wrote letters to the home folk. 
As she did that she relived the Christmases 
she had known as a little girl. Again she saw 
her family around the tree and again she stood 
with them at a window looking at a brilliant 
star. 

It was only eleven. The fire still burned 
brightly on the hearth. Her thoughts went out 
over the snow. She wondered just when the 
doctor would be coming home. She stood at 
the window looking out on the world that 
seemed strange and lonesome. The whiteness 
made it look so vast. The waiting seemed 
almost too much. Above that white and black 
expanse the stars seemed unusually bright. As 
she looked one star seemed even more brilliant 
than the others. 

“It’s great to be out where the fight is on, the 
fight between Life and Death. It’s also great 
to stand and wait—if one has patience enough,” 
she murmured half aloud. 

A new magazine lay on the table. She curled 
up in an easy chair in front of the fire. She 
read on and on. Always there was the feeling 
of waiting. From the radio came the story of 
Good King Wenceslaus. The carolers sang 
“Noél, Noél, Born Is the King of Israel.” It was 


long past midnight. (Continued on page 1158) 
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Healthful Candies 


for Christmas 


CONFECTIONS THAT ARE 
SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN 


By 
Doris W. McCray 


QO CHILDREN cry for spinach? No. Do 
they cry for sweets? They most certainly 
do. They need some healthful confec- 

tions that will satisfy their craving without 
spoiling the appetite for other foods at regular 
meals. 

Confections made with a large percentage of 
dried fruits are healthful for children. Dried 


fruits, having been picked for drying when their 
sugar content was at its height, which is 30 per 
cent higher than 


when picked for fresh or 






















Tempting health sweets for the holiday season, 


canned fruit, have a concentrated fruit sugar 
that is invaluable in the diet. 

Children at play after school, strenuously 
exercising, use up a tremendous amount of 
energy. Food for this energy must be supplied 
to keep them healthy and happy. Fruit con- 
fections are excellent sources of quick energy 
as the fruit sugar they contain is ready for 
absorption in the body without digestion. 

By combining various dried fruits in confec- 
tions, not only has the food value been increased 


RAISIN MARSHMALLOWS 


4 tablespoonfuls gelatin 
1 teaspoonful vanilla 
1 cup cold water 
2 cups sugar 
teaspoonful salt 
2 cups seedless raisins 
Confectioners’ powdered 
sugar 
Place the gelatin, vanilla and 
% cup of water in a big bowl. 
Add the remaining water to the 
sugar and salt and boil to 236 F. 
or until it spins a thread. Pour 
this over the softened gelatin and 
beat it with a wire whisk until 
it is cool and thick; add the 
raisins and mix it thoroughly. 
Pour it in a shallow pan that has 
been buttered and sprinkled with 
powdered sugar. Dust the top 
with sugar and allow it to stand 
over night. Then cut it into 
squares and roll it in confec- 
tioners’ sugar. Remove the candy 
from the pan before cutting it. 
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Apricot CONFECTION 


tablespoonfuls plain gelatin 
1. cup cold apricot juice 
, cup hot apricot juice 
‘ tablespoonfuls orange juice 
teaspoonfuls grated orange 
rind 
/ cups sugar 
cup purée from cooked dried 
apricots 
Soften the gelatin in the cold 
apricot juice. Add sugar to the 
hot apricot juice, bring it to a 
boil, add the gélatin; orange juice 
and orange rind, and boil slowly 
for twenty minutes. Remove this 
from the fire, add the apricot 
purée and mix it thoroughly. 
Pour into a wax paper-lined pan 
and allow it to set. Cut it in the 
desired shapes and roll it in 
powdered sugar. 


hut the fiber of the fruit gives texture and char- 
acter to the product, giving the child something 
definite on which to chew. 

At the Christmas season, the mother likes to 
he a little lenient in the matter of sweets but the 
usual results are upset stomachs and lowered 
resistance to colds. The candies listed here, 
particularly if eaten only after meals, will 
inake the holiday season less productive of ill 
effects. 

HEALTH SWEETS 

pound sweet chocolate % cup seedless raisins 
» cups cooked, pitted ' 

prunes 

Melt the chocolate and stir it in the raisins. Lay 
the pitted prunes out flat and drop a spoonful of 
chocolate on each. Chill. 


Fic Paste 
| cup dried figs. 1 cup sugar 
| cup nut kernels 144 cups water 
cup candied orange 3 tablespoonfuls gelatin 
peel 4 cup orange juice 
Wash the figs and remove the stem ends. Put the 
‘igs, nuts and orange peel through a food chopper 
twice, using a medium cutter. Add the orange juice 
(o the fruit. Soften the gelatin in one half cup of cold 
ater. Add the remaining cup of water to the sugar 
nd when it boils add the softened gelatin and boil 
ii for exactly twenty minutes, stirring often to prevent 
(from burning. Remove it from fire, add the chopped 
iixture and blend it thoroughly. Pour into a shallow 
san and allow it to harden. Cut it into desired shapes 
nd roll them in powdered sugar. 


Fruitep Loar 


| cup dried figs 12 marshmallows 


| cup seeded raisins % cup cooked fondant 
| cup prunes Toasted coconut 
» cup brazil-nuts 


, Boil the prunes ten minutes, drain, cool and remove 
he pits. Put the raisins, figs, prunes and nuts through 


| food chopper using a medium sized cutter; add the 
fondant and mix it thoroughly. 


Cut the marshmallows 
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Divide the 


into pieces and mix them into the fruit. 
fruit in half and shape it into loaves about 1'2 inches 


and 
toast 


in diameter. Roll each in the toasted coconut 
chill it thoroughly. Cut it in thin slices. To 
the coconut, spread it in a shallow pan and bake it in 
a moderate oven (350 F.) until it is a delicate brown, 
Stir frequently. 

Variations of above recipe: 


1. Omit marshmallows and fondant. 

2. Substitute walnuts for brazil-nuts, add ‘'s tea- 
spoonful of grated lemon rind. Shape it into loaves 
and roll them in more chopped nuts, Chill and slice 
them. 

Fruit BALLs 
1 cup seedless raisins 1 cup prunes 
1 cup dried figs 1 cup toasted coconut 


Boil the prunes for ten minutes; drain, cool and 
remove the pits. Wash the figs and remove the stems. 
Put the raisins, figs and prunes through a food chopper 
using a rather fine cutter. Mix it well, stir it fre- 
quently, shape it into balls or little sticks about 1's 


inches long, and roll them in toasted coconut. These 
may be rolled in chopped nuts or sugar. 
Fruirep AGAR CANDY 
4 cup agar-agar 1 cup prunes 
2 cups water 2 teaspoonfuls lemon 
2 cups sugar juice 
1 cup white corn syrup 1 teaspoonful lemon ex- 
1 cup dried apricots tract 
1 cup dried peaches 


Boil the apricots two minutes, drain, and cut them 
fine. Boil the peaches four minutes, remove the skins 
and cut them in pieces. Boil the prunes five minutes, 
remove the pits and cut them fine. Soften the agar in 


water about thirty minutes; then melt it over hot 
water for about thirty minutes. Pour the hot agar 
over the sugar and two thirds of the corn syrup. Boil 


it to 220 F. Stir it constantly to prevent it from burn 
ing. Remove it from the fire and stir it in the remain 
ing corn syrup. When the candy is lukewarm, add 
the lemon juice, lemon extract and fruit. Stir it until 
it is well mixed. Pour it into a waxed paper-lined pan. 
Let it sit over night. Turn the candy out, remove the 
paper and cut it in squares. It may be served plain 
or rolled in sugar. 
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a Ses? 


HERE was a sound of drums, of childish 
voices raised in song, of little feet tramping 
down the street. Mrs. Dale, looking out of 
the window, beheld her own three children with 
several of their playmates marching joyously to 


“war.” They all wore paper hats; some carried 
flags. Two had drums; the others held long 


sticks, rifle-wise, against their shoulders. 

“Henry! Tom! Jean!” called their mother. 
“How would you and the other children like 
some lemonade and cookies?” 

Instantly the army disbanded. Hungrily, they 
trooped in and assisted in the preparation of 
the feast. As they ate and drank, out on the 
sunny side porch, they all listened eagerly to the 
mother’s story of hungry little boys and girls all 
over the world, who also loved sweets and cool 
drinks and of the many ways in which mothers 
satisfied this universal need. When the party 
was over and everything was cleared away, they 
settled happily down to hide and seek without 
another thought of their war game. 

But not their mother. Long after the shadows 


had lengthened into evening she sat wondering 
how, in a world that must learn to recognize 
its own integrity, she could teach her children 
peace and tolerance and good-will. 





hoosing the 
Right Toys 


AN ARTICLE ON THE TEACHING OF 
WORLD PEACE TO OUR CHILDREN 


By Ruth L. Frankel 


—— Ss As they come downstairs 
~ on Christmas morning, 
—_— | ga will they find toys of 
= FT ; peace or of war? 


The problem of training children to a wider 
outlook on life, to a sense of common brother- 
hood and a feeling of responsibility toward all‘ 
mankind, is facing parents and educators today 
with an urgency that demands solution. With 
the realization of the psychologic importance of 
the child’s early years, there has arisen a new 
need, that of definite toys of peace and a technic 
of presenting play material that will furnish the 
right background and associations for feelings 
of world-mindedness. Race prejudice, patriot- 
ism in the narrow sense of “my country the 
biggest, best, strongest,” provinciality of outlook, 
all arise in childhood, and are often emphasized 
by play and fixed in character at an inconceiv- 
ably early age. Since so slight a fact as mem- 
bership in a nursery school at the age of 2 or 
3, In which play is cooperative rather than 
competitive can tremendously influence the for- 
mation of a child’s character, educators every- 
where are beginning seriously to seek out new 
means by which seeds of tolerance may be 
planted. 

Heretofore parents have been urged not to 
make gifts of toy guns and lead soldiers and to 
discourage actual war play but have had no 
concrete suggestions as to peace substitutes. 
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many fields of scientific adventure ts 
likely to step beyond boundaries and 
apart from patriotic segregation. Micro 
scope and telescope, a moving picture 
camera, the postcard projector with its 
collection of postcards showing glimpses 
of many lands, field and hour glasses, 
cameras, a sun dial, thermometers, 
storm guides, all arouse impartial sci 
entific curiosity and make petty patriot 
ism a bit difficult to achieve. 

Other tables in this peace exhibit con 
tained maps of the world, maps of 
Lindbergh's flights, maps of the world 
of books and maps of adventure. 
Several globes, varying from a_ large 
impressive one, to a tiny one for the 


A Japanese party to whi guests w "OS »$ . . 
I party to which the guests wore costumes and desk included a puzzle globe, in sec- 


were entertained with a doll féte. 


The realization that toys in themselves may be 
educationally sound, yet completely neutral, 
such as a pair of roller skates or a baseball, has 
only lately been reached. Such toys are valu- 
able to the child, but parents who would like to 
leach peace must seek more positive means. At 
the Christmas season when new toys, books and 
games are being purchased, it is well to keep 
this point in mind. 

The Pennsylvania branch of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom 
held an all-day conference recently on parents 
and peace, which included not only speeches 
and round table discussions but also an actual 
exhibit of play material. This material ranged 
all the way from books to microscopes, from 
dolls to posters. Everything in it was selected 
with one idea in mind; namely, that the child 
lo whom such a thing might be given would 
lind it broadening. 

From this point of view it can easily be seen 
that the table full of scientific toys and objects 
was more than a table full of valuable appa- 
ratus. The star finder with its clear description 
of the heavens at all times of the year could do 
more than teach the exact position of the Archer 
and Cassiopeia on a December night. No child, 
interested enough to attempt to orient himself 


in a timeless, measureless universe, could ever 


again be completely arrogant or completely con- 
vinced that the universe revolved about him. 

Likewise, the child who 
is given one of the fasci- — 
nating new biology sets or He 
a chemistry outfit is lifted 
far from a local point of 
view. Science is universal. 
Scientists pride themselves 
on working for humanity 
and rejoice in bestowing 
their discoveries on the 
world; so the child whose 
experiments lead him to the 


tions, each one of which contained a 
map puzzle. All children, and espe- 
cially boys, love maps, and most of them find 
these not only fascinating but extremely useful 
in their job of understanding themselves and 


‘their relationship to a universe of interesting 


people and activities. 

Stamp collections, coin collections and min- 
eral collections furnish another inspiration for 
a certain type of child. The voung collector 
who makes a serious hobby of his gathering of 
materials usually acquires, along with the 
stamps or coins, a fund of information about the 
places from which they come. Certainly it 
should be easy for any intelligent parent to 
seize on such a feeling and turn it into an active 
interest in other lands, manners and customs. 
One child of my acquaintance has a stamp col 








Globes, maps, 
books and puzzles 
help to develop 
world-mindedness. 
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lection that is a record of his trip abroad. There 
are stamps from every place that he visited, 
including revenue stamps and similar curiosi- 
ties, and on the first page is a neat litthe map 
of the journey. Not all boys, of course, are 
fortunate enough to be able to collect their 
material first hand. But nowadays stamps are 
available to any one who seeks them, and a 
child’s enthusiasm can be_ greatly aroused 
through such a collection of tiny repre- 
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vividly colored pictures of peasant life in 4 
Polish village. Another table was covered wit), 
skis and snowshoes, carved wooden animal:, 
hand-made rugs showing snow scenes, and other 
evidences of life in the far North. There was , 
Russian corner, containing a child’s set of furni- 
ture painted in gay colors, dolls, bright toys. 
nested boxes, scarves, boots, smocks and 4 
variety of objects of interest, all flaunting thei: 

reds and greens and golds 


sentatives of other lands. ein tilediliins in a manner to cheer th 
The dolls in the exhibit mentioned ips oe ~ Rm radial of ele ands 4 
. 4 ri (.£¢ wel ayes € S. 
, . / -Yy. as , 
were dressed in costumes of many {4 ec Other lands offered toys 
lands. A number of them were the [f// ~® y and clothes, furnishings 


| 


proud possessions of one little girl, who (i 
had been collecting them for several 
years. Many of hers had 
been brought to her from 
foreign countries. Some 
she had dressed herself; a 
few had been her mother’s. 
Such dolls are the most 
obvious of international 
toys. Their acquisition is a 
joy to any little girl, and 
one or two are enough to —- 


Cy i / 


| 
‘ 
“fh 


tie - Ze eg 

start a spirited search for 2g 
. . . e ~-AN 
information concerning the 
3 


land from which the dolls 
come. Just as the child 
playing with a soldier doll 
unconsciously makes up 4A 
war experiences, so the lit- 
tle girl who has a _ doll 
representing a child in another country instinc- 
tively wants to know much about such a child, 
her home and her food. Thereby the intelligent 
parent gets an opening for teaching tolerance 
and peace and may be ready whenever ques- 
tioned with pictures, stories, songs, maps, 
phonograph records and games. 

Not long ago a little girl in the first grade in 
a prominent progressive school brought to class 
one morning a tiny pair of Dutch wooden shoes. 
The class grew interested and asked questions. 
As a result when a wise teacher seized on this 
interest and played up to it, those shoes fur- 
nished a basis for a term’s work. ‘The class 
embarked on a Dutch project. They built with 
their blocks in one corner of the room an elabo- 
rate Dutch house. They furnished it, even to a 
Dutch stove and flowering window boxes. They 
sought out Dutch stories and pictures and songs. 
They vied with one another in bringing to class 
information about Holland. By the end of the 
term they were all filled with a feeling of respect 
and interest for the people of a land far away. 

So with the dolls. Each one can lead a child 
to real adventure and can inspire parent and 
child alike with a sense of being part of a great 
civilization in which all countries have a share. 

At the exhibit a large screen held posters, 
imported from Poland, showing fascinating, 


stamp 
interest in 








collection 


and pictures. Yet the things 
emphasized were the uni 
versal things, clothes and 
food and toys and house 
hold things, so that children 
being introduced to other 
civilizations through = such 
mediums would feel a kin- 
ship rather than too great 
a difference. 

One of the suggestions at 
the exhibit was a wealth of 
costumes from other lands. 
Several of these had been 
collected by one family of 


children while traveling 

abroad. There were a little 

stimulates active suit of Chinese pajamas, 
other lands. several complete Dutch out- 


fits, including wooden 
shoes, a Spanish costume, an Italian peasant’s, 
and one or two others. Every adult knows the 
feeling of being different that comes with the 
mere donning of strange clothes. And every 
child who hooks himself into the garments of. 
people far away gets something of a sense of 
communion with those people. The possession 
of such a wardrobe means endless opportunities 
for dressing up, for home dramatics and for 
research in other ways and customs. 

There are many games for children today 
stimulating interest in the world as a whole. 
Many are of the parchesi type but embody trips 
to various points on the map, and there are quite 
a number of geographic games. Some are 
played in the same way as the old game of 
authors, including many facts about the world 
on their cards. Among these is a game of mod- 
ern paintings, another about modern cities. 

Other simple educational material includes 
cut-outs of foreign villages, paper dolls, books 
showing costumes and views of other lands to 
be colored and sometimes to be cut out. All 
these are obtainable wherever children’s toys 
are sold. 

There are also some scrap books to be made 
by the children. A book of ships containing 
pictures of all sorts of boats, old and new, 
domestic and foreign, can be culled from maga- 
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, nes and from the circulars of travel bureaus. 
nother book that shows houses all over the 
world may be made in large part from the 

ivertisements in household magazines. Most 

iildren enjoy gathering material for such a 
scrap book; it furnishes splendid rainy day 
amusement and is helpful in whiling away the 
hours for a convalescent. 

Blocks, clay, crayons and the more plastic 
»lay materials make splendid Christmas gifts. 
(he newest blocks are of many shapes and sizes, 
even including curved blocks that could be 
utilized for building anything from an Eskimo 
ivloo to a Greek temple. Clay and paints can 
be used to make pottery representing the native 
work in many different lands, and the other 
materials similarly directed are rich in potenti- 
alities. 

Other toys of value in stimulating interest in 
other parts of the world include Indian tents 
and various play houses and doll houses, many 
of which are of distinct period styles. 

In the exhibit mentioned there were musical 
instruments; Indian drums, Chinese gongs and 
{ussian accordions drew much comment. The 
particular value of musical instruments lies as 
inuch in their use as noise makers, which release 
the child’s love of rhythm and noise, as in their 
musical suggestibility. Often from such simple 
loys grows a genuine interest in the more 
melodic side of music, and the expression of a 
universal language. 

Books, of course, are splendid gifts; they are 
truly the windows through which the child sees 
the world. The stories he hears and the books 
he reads can do much in stimulating the child 
to a feeling of fellowship; moreover, the field 
of choice is great. Mothers who are eager to 


“Lincoln and 
the Doctors” 


A NEW HYGEIA SERIAL 


T)yR. MILTON H. SHUTES, whose 
hobby is the study of Lincoln, is 
making an original contribution to Lin- 
colniana by his book to be published in 
HyGera beginning in the January number. 
The material is in narrative form and 
is an inquiry into the life and accom- 
plishments of Lincoln from a new angle. 
flitherto scattered and unappreciated 
facts about the great national hero are 
woven into Dr. Shute’s story. Besides 
being fascinating reading, the work is 
of historical and scientific interest. 
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open these magic casements for their children 
can be guided in their choice by selecting books 
about children and ways and customs of other 
countries, by choosing folk tales and legends 
that bring such lands closer to small imagi- 
nations, by ignoring books about war heroes and 
battles and by selecting those that stress the 
heroes of peace, Pasteur, Lindbergh, Froebel, 
Socrates and Galileo. Supplementing these with 
world history and geography, with science and 
the stars, parents will again aid the child to 
place himself in a world in which all men are 
bound by ties of mutual need and economic 
interdependence. 

Games, parties and theatricals are suggested 
as additional means of teaching peace. Folk 
games and dances are always inspiring. Cos- 
tume parties that take the children to other 
lands can do much to awaken their interest. At 
a recent Japanese party the small guests were 
requested to come in appropriate costumes; 
they were seated on the floor in lantern-hung 
rooms, were served rice cakes and similar dain- 
ties, and were entertained with a doll féte in 
Japanese style. 

By such means parents may train their chil- 
dren to thoughts of peace. The essence of it all 
boils down to developing a feeling of unity with 
the rest of the world. Interest must replace 
suspicion, cooperation must drive out competi- 
tion and friendship must supplant hatred if if 
is to be achieved. Many educators feel not only 
that it can be done but that it must be done, so 
that the children now growing up will face their 
changed and changing world with a set of feel- 
ings and emotions ready to meet their problems 
and with a genuine desire for world brother- 
hood and world friendship. 





Underwood and* Underwood 


Andrew O’Connor, Irish-American sculptor, is shown at 
work on a marble bust of Lincoln for the Gallery of 
Modern Art in Dublin. He is working from a plaster model. 








Order Your Own Weather 


MAGINE, if you can, an actual weather 
maker. Hot, cold, wet or dry—pick up 
your menu and give your order, for the 

indoor weather maker can supply it. He is, of 
course, a magician and must have his props. 
He needs a chamber with a fine spray of water 
to wash the dirt from the air, another chamber 
in which to dry the air, a fan to propel it along, 
a room in which to refrigerate it, and a heating 
chamber. You must shut the windows perma- 
nently and give him full sway. 

The conception that we have only to open a 
window to get good pure air is exploded. Air 
is a wonderful commodity and deviations in its 
composition, temperature, humidity and speed 
reflect in man’s output of energy. Undue vari- 
ations influence him profoundly and may cause 
death. Furniture, carpets, books and other 
objects also deteriorate and are destroyed by 
changes in the weather. 

Air surrounds us inside our clothing and 
regardless of whether we wear much or little, 
we breathe the air and abstract its oxygen, and 
to it we contribute moisture, carbon dioxide and 
slight amounts of poisons and germs. Industry 
fouls the air with gases, dirt, odors and bacterial 
life; the streets pollute the air with every motion 
in traftic, so it is not so lily pure after all. 

Air conditioning, or indoor weather making, 
is an extension of ventilation with the view to 





AND THE INDOOR WEATHER 
MAKER WILL SUPPLY IT 


By W. O. Wetmore 


























The lavish interior of the 
Roxy theater in New 
York City; some of the 
difficulties that had to 
be overcome in provid- 
ing proper air distribu- 
tion are apparent. 











Incubation surroundings 
for new-born babies pro- 
vided at the Alleghany 
Hospital, Alleghany, Pa. 
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Cold Water Supply and Return —— ——" 














Weather making on a large scale is expensive and requires much apparatus. 
This is a diagram of ‘a humidifier. 


removing the impurities from the air. Our 
magician waves a wand and the fan rotates, 
propelling the air through a filter and into a 
chamber with numerous sprays of water, where 
it is washed free of dirt and other impurities. 
This water is cooled by a refrigerating device, 
heat is added if desired and moisture is ex- 
tracted to exactly the right degree. It is now 
conducted by a duct system to the rooms to be 
conditioned. Here all is in readiness; the area 
is tightly shut against outside air and insulated 
to maintain an equal temperature. 

When office buildings are heated by ordi- 
nary means the temperature varies greatly; 
the rooms are likely to be overheated and 
there is usually no means of adding moisture. 
These are expensive faults for they use up 
fuel in excess. 

In theaters in which air conditioning is 
installed for cooling, there is usually too much 
variation between the outside temperature and 
that of the inside. There should not be more 
than 15 degrees difference and 10 is perhaps 
venerally better. Even this will give one a 
slightly chilly sensation, which, however, soon 
disappears. Certain persons who are subject to 
hay fever and other bronchial affections obtain 
almost immediate relief when they enter air- 
conditioned rooms because of the absence of 
dirt, and they take refuge in the motion picture 
houses in the trying days of fall. 

The trend toward artificially made indoor 
weather will continue and will gain momentum 


as it is further demonstrated that atmospheric 
comfort is attainable and that man’s efficiency 
increases with ideal atmospheric conditions. 
The individual will also find that he can create 
in his own home the ideal weather he has been 


chasing all over the world to find. The avari- 
cious financier will discover sooner or later that 
one can shut out the noises on the lower floors 
of office buildings and still have admirable 
weather within, and that business will pay well 
for these surroundings. Hospitals will find that 
the operating room may be just the right tem- 
perature, without dust or grime, that the patient 
may be followed around with heated air to offset 
shock, and that incubation surroundings may be 
provided for the new-born. Moreover, houses, 
business buildings, hospitals and laboratories 
are actually experiencing this boon. It is 
already well tried out. It is not certain, though, 
whether the individual may not suffer from the 
changes of going from one extreme to the other. 
Artificial sunlight is being produced, but it is 
not known whether it is particularly beneficial 
for the well. It is known to be a great aid in 
combating certain diseases. 

The ranges of temperature, air movement, 
oxygen content and humidity as it affects the 
human being is being carefully studied in many 
laboratories. 

In furnishing artificial weather to groups of 
workers, we must remember that certain factors 
add or abstract heat, treasure it or dissipate it. 
Some persons wear insuflicient clothing, some 
.too much; some clothing retains body heat, some 
does not. One person will eat food little 
calculated to produce heat, others will eat candy, 
fats and other such foods. This man does man- 
ual labor and that one clerical work; one is 
active, another resting. Among them there will 
be a difference of opinion as to when a room 
is comfortable. This can all be adjusted if the 
temperature remains at a standard, even though 
individual differences exist. 
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A human being confined in a 240 
small chamber will cause the tem- 
: 220 
perature of the room to rise and 
the humidity to increase surpris- |a200 
ingly. His temperature will rise |“ 

} ; 180 
also and he will develop a headache | 
and a feeling of oppression. Respi- | 160 
ration will increase slightly, the |% 45 
number of heart beats will become {% 
rapid and even if the subject is |? 20 
allowed to breathe fresh air through {2 yg 
a hole in the room, the result is the Ss 
same and the reduction neither of |; 
temperature nor of humidity will 60 
relieve him. On the other hand, if 
another person breathes the same ae 
bad air through an opening and 20 
remains outside the enclosure, he 
is not similarly affected. 55 

The evil effects are due to three 
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factors: lack of oxygen, increase in 
temperature, and increase in mois- 


ACCEPTED WINTER AND SUMMER 


Comrort ZONES 


ture; these will cause death even 

if no peisons exist. It is a physi- O* THIS chart the vertical lines indicate dry bulb tempera- 
‘ rained . tures, the slightly diagonal lines represent wet bulb 

‘al problem not a chemical one. temperatures, the steeper diagonal lines represent effective 


Recent experiments made on the 
effect of indoor atmospheric condi- 
tions yielded the following obser- 
vations: 

1. There is an inability of the 
human body at rest and in still air 
to compensate for saturated atmos- 
pheric conditions exceeding 90 F. 

2. The exhaustion and weakness 
following subjection of human be- 
ings to a very high temperature and 
humidity for a short period is not so 
severe as subjection to a moderately 
high temperature and humidity for 
a longer period. 

3. The pulse rate rather than the 
rise in body temperature apparently 
determines the extent of the dis- 
comfort experienced by the subject. 

Subjects became most uncomfor- 
table after the pulse rate exceeded 
135 pulsations per minute and com- 
plained of unbearable and _ dis- 
tressing symptoms when the pulse 
exceeded 160 per minute. The high- 
est pulse rate recorded was 184 per minute. 

4. Blood pressure falls with a moderate 
increase in temperature and humidity; the 
systolic pressure rises and the diastolic falls, 
thus increasing the pulse pressure in high 
temperatures and humidities. 

5. The curve of rectal temperature shows a 
close parallelism with the curve of the tempera- 
ture of the test chamber at constant humidity. 

6. Subjection to high temperatures and 


humidities produces no marked change in the 
respiratory rate. 


temperatures. 

Any condition along a given effective temperature line 
produces the same sensation of warmth or comfort to the 
average individual. . In other words, a dry bulb temperature 
of 80 F. and a wet bulb temperature of approximately 58 F. 
give the same condition of comfort as a dry bulb temperature 
of 74 F. and a wet bulb temperature of 67 F. 
it will be noted, lie on the 71 F. effective temperature line. 

The condilions of relative humidity in these two examples 
are respectively 24% per cent and 70 per cent, indicating that 
as the temperature is reduced the humidity must be increased 
for the same sensation of comfort. 

All the observations on this chart are at a rate of air move- 
ment ranging between 15 and 25 feet per minute. 
air velocity increased the effective temperature lines would be 
diverted more toward the horizontal. 

Five hundred persons were subjected to these tests, and the 
numbers registered on the effective temperature lines on this 
chart, such as 0, 16, 50, 84 and 98, indicate the temperatures 
that they found most comfortable in passing from one condi- 
tion to another. 

In the area covered by the summer comfort zone 98 per cent 
of the subjects found an effective temperature of 71 F. most 
comfortable, while in the winter comfort zone, 97 per cent of 
the subjects found an effective temperature of 66 F. most 
comfortable. 

This chart represents studies made by the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers and by Yoglou and 
Drinker of the Harvard School of Public Health. 


These two points, 


Were the 


7. Loss of weight varies with the individual. 
the loss increasing with the length of exposur 
to high temperatures and with the severity o! 
the test. 

8. The hemoglobin content of the blood 
increases proportionately to the loss in weigh! 

9. A relative but not absolute increase in th 
blood count was found in the tests made. 

10. The rate of perspiration varies with th: 
atmospheric conditions. Substances lost from 
the body through the perspiration do not chang: 
in their proportions to one another. 
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11. Examination of the urine was negative 
for albumin and sugar, and its specific gravity 
was increased. 

12. Perspiration is the chief factor in pro- 
ducing irritation and inflammation of the eyes. 

13. Ice water, even when swallowed in large 
quantities, did not cause cramps under the con- 
ditions of the experiments. 

The following conclusions have been reached: 
First, air motion exerts a cooling effect on the 
human body in atmospheres in which the 
temperature is less than that of the body; in 
temperatures above that of the body air motion 
increases the discomfort, but the rate of change 
in reactions cannot be doubled by doubling the 
velocity of the air. Second, within the range 
of the experiments no appreciable change in the 
period of endurance resulted from air motion 
as indicated by the series of tests in still and 
in moving air. Third, the pulse rate appears 
to be the best index to the severity of the dis- 
comfort. Fourth, correlation between pulse fre- 
quency and body temperature is not constant. 

One must realize that weather making is 
expensive and requires much apparatus, but far 
less than formerly. It would not be practical to 
use ice in cooling air on a big scale or per- 
haps on a small one, because it does not melt 
fast enough to accomplish the mission. A great 
deal of water is needed. Air must be piped; 
it must be conveyed where needed and the 
apparatus requires room. When we think of 
installing air conditioning we must get an 


Tuberculosis in 


(Continued from page 1101) 

the resisting forces are sufficiently great to hold 
the disease in abeyance. Indeed it may be held 
in abeyance throughout the entire lifetime of 
the person. On the other hand, it may develop 
to sufficient proportions to cause illness at any 
time in life. The person who has been exposed 
intimately over a prolonged period of time is 
rarely if ever free from danger. 

There is litthe excuse nowadays for the girl 
or the boy to become ill from tuberculosis with- 
out knowing that the disease exists in his body. 
With a given history of intimate and prolonged 
contact exposure, x-ray examinations of the 
chest should be made frequently so as to detect 
the infection before it causes illness. In many 
cases, small areas of tuberculous disease are 
visible on the x-ray films of the chests of girls 
and boys who were apparently normal but who 
had been exposed at some previous time; it is 
as long as five and ten years before the disease 
is sufficiently extensive to make them ill. Just 
why this illness appears so frequently in the 
teen-age period no one is certain. 
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engineer who makes a business of this one 
thing, and all things being equal we will get 
results and our money will be well invested. 

Already air conditioning has become a neces- 
sity in theaters, factories and skyscrapers. In 
Washington the Capitol has artificial weather 
installed in the Senate and House of Representa 
tives chambers. Here the long air ducts ramify 
the spaces in the walls and come out over the 
ceiling. If you climb to this elevation you will 
find many hundred feet of galvanized pipes as 
big as a man’s body and looking like a great 
octopus; these carry pure air to the entrance 
in the ceiling of the chambers. In the old sys- 
tem there were registers in the floor, which con- 
ducted hot air to the chambers; when they were 
removed they were found clogged with tobacco, 
having been used as cuspidors in the good old 
days. The White House has installed the sys- 
tem in the oflices of the president, and there it 
is effectual and extremely satisfactory. It should 
be installed in the reception rooms of the White 
House, as these rooms become unbearable when 
they are congested. 

Small individual units are now manufactured 
which act in a practical manner in cooling single 
rooms and which are not expensive. 

In Washington a great building project is 
being carried out and in the Department of 
Commerce building, the first unit, the secretary 
has had air conditioning installed in his suite 
of offices. It is natural that others will wish 
the same, and why not? 


the Teen Ages 


Probably one of the factors in the spread of 
tuberculosis among teen-age girls and boys is 
direct contact exposure outside the home. 
Transmission of the disease from one adolescent 
to another is one of our greatest problems. 
Kissing is an active factor in spreading the infec- 
tion. The statement has been made that if the 
practice of kissing could be abolished the tuber- 
culosis death rate would decrease 50 per cent in 
from ten to twenty years. But the solution of 
the problem is not by way of legislation against 
kissing. The perpetuation of the human race 
depends on this instinct. 

Exposure to extremes of heat and cold, im- 
proper diet and failure to conserve energy con- 
tribute to the growth of tubercle bacilli after 
they are in the body. But belief that the body 
of every teen-age girl or boy contains the germs 
of tuberculosis is without foundation at present. 
It may have been true at one time but the num- 
ber who grow to adult life without having germs 
of tuberculosis is rapidly increasing. Education 
is having a great influence on the situation and, 
with control methods, can stamp it out. 
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Ewing Galloway 
OWN the stairs comes smiling little Peter. May he come to toys that are durable 
and suitable for his age and skill, to holiday meals that are simple and whole- 
some, and to a day free from overstimulation. May he not be robbed by adoring 
relatives of outdoor playtime, his afternoon nap and the chance to be himself. 





Fifty Ways to Use 


—_ 


Lilo 


The Hourly Nurse 


HIS is the age of specialization when 

people demand skill in every line of ser- 

vice. Skilled nursing care is needed too, 
but because there is so much talk about its 
prohibitive cost, people often do without it. If 
the care that is required can be condensed into 
an hour or two and this time only be paid for, 
a great deal of expense can be avoided. People 
are learning to use time, space and expense- 
saving devices. Hourly nursing service is one 
of these. 

For more than fifteen years graduate nurses 
have made sporadic attempts to do hourly nurs- 
ing either “on their own” or through various 
professional organizations. ‘Today this service 
is available in many urban centers, in towns 
and in rural communities. 

Hourly nursing service is growing compara- 
lively slowly in popularity. This may be due 
to the fact that either patients do not know 
about it or no one remembers to suggest it. 
Doctors, patients and families have known for 
vears of graduate nurses who could be called 
al a moment's notice 
for day or night duty 
in homes, hospitals 
or hotels as the case 
night be. These 
iurses may be en- 
vaged for twelve- 
hour duty in_ hos- 
pitals or for twelve- 
or twenty-four hour 
duty in homes. 

In a hospital, a very 
‘ll patient may have 
‘wo nurses if constant 
‘are is desired. He 
‘onsiders himself for- 
‘unate to be able to 
ommand every min- 
ite of his day or night 
1urse’s attention. In 
| home, the patient 
may engage two 


i'welve-hour duty nurse appeared. 








At the stroke of ten, the hourly 





By MIRIAM 
AMES 


nurses or he 
may have a 
twenty-four 


hour nurse. i 

The latter ar- 

rangement Is Appointments are made by 
commendable telephone. 


in certain in- 
stances for it is less expensive than hospital care 
and less costly than two twelve-hour nurses. 
The twenty-four hour nurse is entitled to four 
hours’ relief during the day and if her rest is 
continually broken, she requires more than four 
hours off duty. A second nurse is called to 
relieve her for four hours charging for a half 
day’s service. The twenty-four hour nurse in 
the home becomes a member of the household 
and meals and sleeping quarters are provided. 
Mr. S. is finishing his fourth week in a hos- 
pital and is leaving for home within an hour. 
For the first three weeks of his illness he 
had two special nurses, one on day and 
the other on night duty. During the last 
week he was able to get along with the 
day nurse who agreed to go home with 


him for twenty-four hour duty. Now 
that Mr. S. is better he can review the 
events of the last four weeks. He has 


paid the nurses and the hospital and has 
an understanding with his physician con- 
cerning the cost of the medical care. As 
he mentally reckons up the total cost 
he concludes philosophically, “It is ex- 
pensive to be sick, but 1 am almost as 
good as new and it is worth it for I have 
had the best of care.” 

Mr. S. has grown to rely on the minis- 
trations of his faithful nurse, but as 
convalescence progresses both the phy- 
sician and nurse suggest tactfully that 
less nursing is required. “Oh, let it go 
another week,” begs the patient remem- 
bering how utterly helpless and miser- 
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able he felt during his recent illness when left 
alone for a moment. “Some nursing care is 
still required,” says the doctor, “but certainly 
not more than an hour or two a day. Your 
nurse tells me she is finding it difficult to keep 
busy. Let her go and [ll telephone the Hourly 
Nursing Service to send a nurse to you tomorrow 
morning at 10 o'clock.” At this juncture, Mr. S. 
reluctantly bows to the inevitable. 

“What is this Hourly Nursing Service, doc- 
tor?” 

“The name is self-explanatory, but what you 
are interested in knowing is that you will receive 
skilled nursing care by a graduate nurse for a 
reasonable charge which you can well afford, at 
the hour you need her and for as long as you 
need her. She will follow my instructions, make 
you comfortable and return every day at the 
same time. In another week, less frequent visits 
may be made.” 


Routine of the Hourly Nurse 


The next day on the stroke of 10, the hourly 
nurse appeared. She began her duties immedi- 
ately and at the end of an hour was ready to 
leave. Everything was in order and Mr. S. was 
as comfortable as ever. On the table by his 
bed the nurse left a small folder which she 
asked him to read. She then collected her fee, 
gave Mr. S. a receipt, took her bag and departed 
with the understanding that she would return 
the next day. 

Mr. S. settled back on his pillows and picked 
up the folder entitled “Hourly Nursing Service.” 
This is what he read on the first page: 

‘Patients under medical supervision may re- 
ceive nursing care in their homes for an hour 
or two a day when continuous care is not 
needed. 

“Carefully selected graduate registered nurses 
are equipped to give any nursing care or treat- 
ment ordered by the physician. 


“Visits by appointment may be arranged 


either daily or less frequently, between the 
hours of 8:30 a. m. and 10 p. m. 
“Calls are generally limited to one or two 


hours. A special relief service may be arranged 
for three or four hours if necessary. 

“The nurse will demonstrate to the family 
how to care for the patient during her absence.” 

The second page contained several brief sug- 
gestions as to the way the service could be used 
effectively and the final page gave the names of 
the various oflicers of the organization. 

The suggestions for the use of the service 
started a train of thought. “Everybody ought 
to know about this service. I’m surprised how 
well it fills the bill as far as I am concerned and 
there must be literally hundreds of people who 
do not require any more care than I. Jones 
ought to know about it. His wife is coming 
home from the hospital with a new baby in a 
day or so. Ill ask my wife to give him this 
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telephone number.” And so another patient is 
converted to hourly nursing service and does a 
little vocal advertising of the best kind. 

On her second visit to Mr. S. the nurse is 
besieged with questions. By the time she js 
ready to leave, the patient has learned that mos 
of the visits are made in an hour. Occasionally 
the first visit is longer because, as the nurse 
explains, she prefers to systematize her work t{o 
establish a routine and save time. If everything 
is ready when she arrives it not only saves time 
for the nurse but money for the patient. The 
hour begins when the nurse enters the house anid 
ends when she is ready to leave. No additional! 
charge is made for travel time. The nurse 
carries her own equipment but does not supply 
medicines or dressings. She gives no treatment 
without an order from a physician. If no phy- 
sician is in attendance she is obliged to dismiss 
the case after the first visit. She will remain for 
four hours if engaged for special relief service. 
This type of service is particularly valuable in 
order to relieve the twenty-four hour nurse for 
her time off duty. 

These are some of the practical features of the 
service that appeal to Mr. S. His wife, too, is an 
ardent enthusiast admiring the systematic way 
the nurse works, her orderliness, her speed and, 
perhaps more than anything else, her ability to 
enter and leave without disturbing the house- 
hold routine. Moreover, there are no meals to 
be prepared or sleeping quarters to be provided. 

As a matter of practical suggestion to those 
who have not known about the hourly nursing 
service, the following list is offered as a means 
of showing what the nurse can do in an hour. 
The list is compiled from the medical histories 
kept by the hourly nurses over a period of six 
months. ' 

Fifty Orders Carried Out This Year 

1. Bathed a patient; gave an enema and a 
hypodermic. 

2. Gave a bath and an alcohol rub to an 
unconscious patient suffering from stroke. 

3. Applied a surgical dressing in a 
operative case. 


posl- 


1. Gave treatment for shock following a 
patient’s return from the hospital after an 
appendectomy. The nurse stayed until the 


physician arrived. 

5. Bathed and gave an alcohol rub to an old 
person. 

6. Applied hot fomentations to a_ patient's 
arm; gave an alcohol rub. 

7. Gave a colonic irrigation. 

8. Assisted a physician with abdominal tap- 
ping. 

9. Took care 
osteomyelitis. 

10. Gave a hypodermic for trifacial neuralgia. 

11. Bathed and dressed a patient with a frac- 
tured right arm. 


of a psychotic patient with 
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12. Gave enemas to relieve obstruction of the 
bowel. 

13. Kept a patient comfortable for an hour. 

14. Gave an enema and applied turpentine 
stupes. 

15. Transferred a patient from the physician’s 
office to the hospital. 

16. Bathed and dressed a patient with frac- 
tured ankle. 

17. Applied hot applications to the back and 
vave a bath and an alcohol rub. 

18. Bathed and dressed a baby and prepared 
his food formula. 

19. Assisted the special nurse to care for an 
obese patient. 

20. Remained with a patient until the twenty- 
four hour nurse arrived. 

21. Special relief service: Cared for a small 
boy with mumps while the mother was away 
for the afternoon. 

22. Gave an oil rub. 

23. Gave a catheterization. 

24. Applied a surgical dressing and gave a 
hypodermic of insulin. 

25. Gave a high enema; applied a pneumonia 


jacket; gave general pneumonia care. 


26. Took care of a patient immediately fol- 
lowing a stroke. 

27. Gave a bladder irrigation. 

28. Advised a mother following her return 
from the hospital with the baby on the general 
care of an infant. 

29. Bathed a child, 10 years old, threatened 
with pneumonia; instructed the mother. 

30. Cared for a child with measles. 

31. Assisted a physician in his office at a 
tonsil operation. 

32. Assisted a physician at a circumcision. 

33. Irrigated an ear; gave general care. 

34. Gave a hot tub bath and oil rub; general 
‘are. 

35. Cleansed a wound, applied ointment and 
dressing in a postoperative case; gave an alcohol 
rub and general care. 

36. Gave general massage. 

37. Gave a bladder instillation. 

38. Took care of a patient in a brace as a 
result of an injury to the spine. 

39. Took care of a three months old baby; 
prepared its food. 

10. Gave a bath to a patient with arthritis. 
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41. Gave a shampoo; general care. 

42. Gave an epsom salt bath; massage. 

43. Instructed a mother in how to feed a baby 
with a medicine dropper, following an operation 
for harelip. — 

14. Gave daily insulin injections. 

45. Applied hot packs. 

46. Remained with a sick woman between 
trains. 

17. Dressed a patient and got her up in a 
chair. 

148. Remained with the family after a patient 
had died. 

19. Demonstrated the care of bed sores to a 
member of the family. 

50. Gave general care and served the patient 
her meal. 

The question has been raised as to whether 
or not work is being taken away from the 
private duty nurse. As a matter of fact, work is 
being turned her way, for 10 per cent of the 
unimproved cases are transferred to the care of 
private duty nurses. Too, the private duty nurse 
occasionally takes an hourly-nursing case while 
waiting for a full-time case. Hourly nursing 
is not infringing on the work of the Visiting 
Nurse Association, because it is definitely an 
appointment service for which people are will- 
ing to pay more than the usual charge made by 
the visiting nurse. Hourly nursing service is 
frequently administered by visiting nurses asso- 
ciations, but if not, there is the closest kind of 
cooperation between the two agencies. 

Nurses themselves have been responsible for 
this movement because it seems to offer one 
solution to the problem of how to reduce the 
cost of illness, a subject that is engaging the 
minds of both the medical and nursing pro- 
fessions. Hourly nursing service is indorsed by 
the American Nurses’ Association, the national 
body of nurses. Physicians are giving their 
hearty cooperation to furthering this project 
and the patients themselves not only call again 
and again, but they refer others. 

Just as a well equipped apartment now 
answers the need of the small family, formerly 
demanding a private dwelling, so hourly nurs- 
ing service of exceptional quality, but in smaller 
quantity, is supplementing or complementing 
nursing service by the day when a patient can 
be adequately cared for in an hour or two. 
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é¢),V FE is not worth while. Everything is so 

ugly and all people lie.” That state- 

ment was not made in so many words 
by Schopenhauer or Nietzsche. It was not made 
by an old man, worn and tired from a life of 
struggle. It was said with tragic sincerity one 
day by a boy in the University of Michigan Hos- 
pital at Ann Arbor. That boy was 12 years old. 
He was hardly on the threshold of life, yet he 
suffered physically from tuberculosis of the hip 
and, from what was more tragic, a mental atli- 
tude that had warped his whole outlook until 
everything was ugly and life was no longer 
worth while. 

It was the duty of the surgeons and the phy- 
sicians to treat the hip—a difficult task and one 
that took several years to accomplish. To the 
social service division of the hospital under the 
direction of Miss Dorothy Ketcham and to the 
school of special education under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Collerohe T. Krassovsky fell the 
work of changing a fixed mental attitude that 
had grown more deeply imbedded as this boy 
had grown older. Yet when the time came for 
him to leave the hospital, the case report of this 
problem child changed from a tone of futility 
to read, “He is happy, cheerful, works very hard 
and has a hundred ideas about what he wants 


to do. This change is also evident in his school 
work. His teacher reported the other day, ‘He 


has made up his mind to work, and he does.’ 
His whole behavior and attitude are changed. He 
is a happy child.” In that transformation is in- 
volved the story of a new project in the human- 
ization of child education in hospitals, now in 
the process of development at Ann Arbor. 
High up on the roof of the University 
Hospital, above the noise and dirt of the 
streets, up where there is plenty of 
fresh air and all the sunshine that 
is necessary to restore health to 
feeble young bodies is Ann 
Arbor’s playground of the air, .% 
one of the three recreational aS etabe 
centers operated by the social ({/5)))" 
service and special educa- 
tion departments. 
Surrounded on all sides 
by walls sufliciently high 
to withstand the attempts 
of the curious, the play- iad 
ground is all that any [ig 
child could wish. Here Bei te: 
he works and plays; the Ero ee ik 
work is itself a variety of 
play, subject to the child’s 
own desires and interests. 
On the walls, created in | 
paint, familiar and wel- & 
come to childish eyes, live °* 
the characters and scenes 
from many a story book. 
For those able to move 
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HOW MICHIGAN FEEDS 
THE HEALTHY CURIOSITY 
OF ITS SICK YOUNGSTERS 


about, there is a pond where boats made in the 
workshop can be sailed. For the less fortunate, 
unable to leave their beds, there is also a wide 
variety of diversions. Special types of games are 
played should they desire amusement, but even 
amusement becomes tiresome, and a creative 
work that allows individual expression is en- 
couraged, not demanded, under liberal teaching. 
Work rooms and —_ 


play rooms on » 1355" 
the roof. ath ary oY 
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Children 


Frank T. Cameron 


Sewing machines, a printing press and looms, 
all portable, are at the disposal of those unable 
to leave their beds. Gardening also is a popular 
occupation. Under the guidance of teachers, the 
children plant the seeds, tend them carefully 
during growth and with all the pleasure of 
something achieved enjoy the blooming flowers 
or full-grown vegetables. 

The child selects 


his own favorite 
pursuils, 
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Combined with the other two recreational 
centers at Convalescent Hospital and South 
Division, the social service department carries 
out a project in education for hospitalized chil 
dren that is unexcelled by any other hospital in 
the country for either facilities, scope of work 
or practical results. And underlying the whole 
project are sociologic and psychologic principles 
that recognize and supply the needs of children 
in varying degrees of ill health removed from 
old adjustments and placed in new surround- 
ings. The children are provided with both med- 
ical care and schooling. 

“One must realize,” states Miss Ketcham, “that 
when children are hospitalized for any length of 
time the period is one of arrested educational 
development unless proper care is given. It is 
the continuation of this normal development 
that the child education work of the hospital is 
attempting to supply. When the child is brought 
here, usually from some other part of the state, 
he is torn suddenly from an old environment. 
New adjustments are necessary, and as far as 
possible his life must go on in much the same 
manner as it did before by continuing his edu- 
cation and by developing his special interests. 
Unless this happens the child is returned to his 
home with a gap existing between his old com- 
panions and himself.” 

“Moreover,” she declares, “the health of the 
child’s personality depends on the continuation 
of opportunities for his self-expression and 
appreciation during the period of hospital con- 
finement. His contact with the outside world 
must be more than the feel of bed linen and 
the sight of white walls about him. Our 

educational program offers the most 
varied sorts of sense stimulation. Mate- 
rials of all kinds are at his disposal 
to revivify his past experiences and 
to acquaint him with the new.” 
One department of the school 
for these children is of a purely 
academic nature. Ten full and 
part-time teachers are em- 

ployed and the work con- 
forms to that given in the 
regular elementary and 
grade schools of the state. 
Standard programs are 
followed and close contact 
is kept with teachers for- 
merly instructing the 
children in the localities 
from which they came 
so that when the child 
is discharged from. the 
hospital he returns to his 
home ready to reenter 
school on the same level 
as his former classmates. 
The other department of 
the school, that of special 
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education under the direction of Mrs. Kras- 
sovsky, employs the same number of teachers 
and ‘has as its purpose the continuation of the 
normal activities of child life. “The funda- 
mental motive behind the work.” according to 
Mrs. Krassovsky, “is mental hygiene and serves 
to counterbalance the overorganized type of life 
usually led in an institution. 
In his normal surroundings, 
the life of the child is ad- 
justed to three different sets 
of conditions: the home, giv- 
ing him food, clothing and 
shelter; the school, giving 
him instruction and a certain 
background and, finally, the 
child’s normal activities out- 
side of these other two, the 
thousand-odd things he does 
during the day that are most 
important to his healthy de- 
velopment.” 

This work is not always 
complete ordinarily, Mrs. 
Krassovsky points out. Hospitals take care of 
the abnormal side of a case, the physical dis- 
abilities or educational gaps, and supply the first 
two environmental spheres as matters of routine, 
but it is in carrying out the normal development, 
in furnishing the insignificant activities so im- 
portant to the child’s life, that special edu- 
cation functions. It feeds the healthy curiosity 
of the childish mind with new and invigorating 
experieneées. 


Karl Finds Work 


In the records kept of the children as they 


New Interests in 


come and leave the hospital are told many 
stories. Not infrequently there is tragedy. 


Often the child has entered with a warped per- 
sonality, the result of his former environment. 
Mrs. Krassovsky points out the case report of 
Karl, 14, as a tvpe whose backward tendencies 
had imbued in him a sense of inferiority. 

“When Karl came into the shop, he couldn't 
use an ordinary foot ruler and he had to be told 
the division in inches and half-inches. He told 
us that he hated work and when asked what he 
was going to do later in life, he answered, ‘I am 
going to be a bum, they say, because I don’t 
like to work, and we haven’t enough money to 
send me to sehool.’ Karl has been encouraged 
and has worked in the shop for two months. He 
made fourteen articles and when discharged, he 
asked for a piece of lumber to take home to 
make a shelf for his mother. Later news 
obtained from a neighbor who came to the hos- 
pital was that Karl now works industriously all 
day around the house and yard and apparently 
enjoys it.” 

The keynote of the teaching system is free- 
dom. Scarcely ever is the word “teacher” 
applied by the children to those in charge. All 
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A completely equipped pre- 
vocational workshop is pro- 
vided. Small articles of furni- 
ture are made and carving is 
taught, all under the direction 
of a qualified instructor. 


suggestions as to the type of training he wishes 
to pursue come from the child himself. When 
his aptitudes are discovered, he is placed with 
children of similar interests and is taught to 
cooperate with the group. 

In this section of the school, four lines of train- 
ing are followed: the arts and crafts, pre- 
vocational training, special work in physica! 
development and recreational work. In the arts 
and crafts, the projects are carried on in unils 
and the unity of instruction is emphasized. If, 
for example, the academic side of the child’s 
education is at that moment stressing the 
geography of Holland, he, with his companions, 
may construct a complete Dutch village out of 
paper, cardboard and clay, and for the moment 
all his interests become correlated. Similarly, 
Iceland may inspire him to build igloos or his 
history lesson suggest a portrait of Lincoln. 
Even the seasons present a theme for group 
work. At Thanksgiving, for instance, any topic 
involving the Pilgrims, the Mayflower, the 
Indians or whatever suggests the spirit of the 
occasion are eligible lines of pursuit. 

In 1929, a series of Indian designs printed o1 
a single piece of cloth giving a tapestried effec! 
was highly praised at the London exhibition 
where it was shown. In working out the group 
projects, the necessity of cooperation fosters and 
instils the principles of citizenship. 

Tapestry weaving, basket weaving and pain! 
ing are other occupations that the child may) 
pursue. Nor is the sphere of domestic science 
neglected. Implements ranging from flatirons to 
vacuum cleaners are at the convenience of an) 
who are interested. 

Prevocational work is taught mainly in th: 
workshops, one of which, supported by Galens, 
honorary medical society, is completely equipped 
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fy all the child’s needs in woodwork and is 
sipervised by a part-time instructor. All sorts 
of woodwork, carving and small articles of 
furniture are manufactured there. 

For children whose bodily members function 
iinperfectly, a system of special case work is 
employed. All games and occupations that 
stimulate correct development of the injured 
member are fostered so that the disability of 
the child is often corrected while he uncon- 
sciously facilitates the process. 

The recreational work sponsored and financed 
hy the Ann Arbor Kiwanis Club is under the 
supervision of two specially trained full-time 
workers. Organized trips and excursions are 
taken, as often as possible at the suggestions of 
the children themselves. Museums, libraries, 
city halls, factories, arboretums—any place of 
possible interest to the child—are included. 
These trips are in turn correlated with his other 
work. On the return from a visit to the fire 
station, for example, most of the children are 
stimulated by what they have seen to draw or 
construct fire engines, or are encouraged to play 
with what toy fire equipment they already have. 
In like manner, in their academic work, the 
objects they have seen invite descriptive essays. 
All the toys, drawings or things done in the way 
of creative work that the children do not wish 
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to keep for themselves are sent to their homes 
for appreciation. 

Group activities also include dances, playlets 
and choral singing. In these too, the children 
are allowed to do as much of the organizing and 
directing as they are able, under the guidance of 
those in charge. The Christmas programs are 
presented in this manner as well us the May 
festivities. Many of the children keep pets, the 
most popular of which are canaries and rabbits. 
Children are also allowed as part of their recrea- 
tional development to attend the movies given 
at frequent intervals in the hospitals. The pro- 
gram usually consists of an educational film and 
a comedy. 

Child education work at the hospital, owing 
largely to the efforts of Miss Ketcham, has 
developed during the last ten years, attaining 
about three years ago the approximate state of 
efficiency that characterizes it today. Influential 
also in its development have been the King’s 
Daughters who at present support one full- 
time teacher. Since over a fourth of the patients 
at the hospital are children, the project is 
deemed by sociologists and psychiatrists to b« 
of considerable social significance for, besides 
the promotion of physical health, it aims to 
develop the social and psychologic self into a 
healthful personality. 


The Child’s Sleeping Habits 


Ga and relaxation alone have the power 
Y of removing physical and mental strain. 
Although present knowledge of what actually 
constitutes sleep is negligible, it is nevertheless 
a natural rhythm of life, associated with the 
movements of the planet on which we live. It 
is the relaxation of the mind from its interests 
und of the muscles from activity. 

A report of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection proposes the 
following schedule for sleeping hours of chil- 
dren: 

Total Hours 


Ages of children of Sleep 


To the end of the first year........ 14-16 
pe ye a ee 13-14 
From 4 to 7 or § years............. 12-13 
iy, & & @. 2, Se 11% 
eS 8 Se ree 11 
ee en re 10% 
ee ee re ee eee 10 
0 Ue ye 8 eee eee 9% 
Be es Fa tat ee Be wh ae ee ene ) 


The amount of sleep depends somewhat on 
he child. A good test of sufficient sleep is the 
‘uestion, “Does the child awaken by himself in 
‘he morning refreshed and ready for a new 
Jay?” Lack of sleep may not show immediate 


effects, so the present health of the child may 
not be an indication of insufficient sleep. 

Good sleeping habits should be stimulated 
when the child is still a baby. He should be put 
to bed alone, in a comfortable bed, neither too 
hard nor too soft. The clothing must be light 
and loose. Even napping in the daytime should 
require a change of clothing to more comforta- 
ble and less binding garments. Extreme heat or 
cold, a stomach distended with gas or food, tight 
clothing or bodily discomfort of any kind will 
be a stimulant to keep the child awake. 

Noise, light, conversation and music that may 
not annoy the adult may be violent disturbances 
for the child who is learning sleeping habits. 
Going to bed should never be a punishment. 
Adult conversation containing gruesome details 
should not be indulged in before the children, 
particularly at night, nor should too active play 
precede the bed-time hour, the report suggests. 

Failure to perform mental work with accuracy 
and normal speed is often observed in children 
who are constantly deprived of what seems to 
be their usual amount of sleep. The irritability 
of children when they are sleepy and the find- 
ings from experiments lead one to infer that 
physiologic changes are induced by loss of 
sleep. 











Our Great “Common Carrier” 


HOW THE BLOOD HELPS US TO KEEP 
OUR HEALTH AND TO FIGHT DISEASE 


By Robert A. Kilduffe 


Q assign to any one 


organ or function of 
the body an exact 


measure of relative impor- 
tance in the maintenance 
of functional efficiency is 
a matter of some difficulty 
because of the interlock- 
ing interdependence of all 
the bodily mechanisms. 

Because of its role as the 
great common carrier in 
the human system, the 
blood occupies an impor- 
tant place in the human 
economy. To every cor- 
ner it must be distributed and with every cell it 
must establish a more or less direct contact. 

The efficient distribution of the blood stream 
involves an extensive and interesting system 
beginning with the heart, which is, in effect, a 
muscular pump. 

The first great impulse imparted to the blood 
sends it rushing out of the heart into the great 
vessel, the aorta, which is the beginning of the 
arterial tree, a tumultuous torrent bound for the 
outermost limits of the body. Before each surg- 
ing impact of the blood column, the elastic walls 
of the vessels expand to contract again behind 
the blood and thus squeeze it still further 
onward. 

At varying intervals along the arterial chan- 
nel, branches are given off, each a little smaller 
and each diverting its quota, until finally the 
arterioles and the capillary vessels are reached 

the end of the line. 

The blood which has left the heart as a turbu- 
lent torrent laden with oxygen and with the 
great variety of substances demanded by the 
vital activities of the body cells has now become 
a small, thin trickle in the capillaries. 

Carried along in the mad rush of the current, 
the multitudes of red blood cells that have been 
flung into all the hidden recesses of the body 
have carried to the busy tissue cells their burden 





Developing blood vessels: C, large 
capillary; YC, young capillary; NV, 


new vessels developing. 


of food and oxygen and have 
discharged their cargo and re- 
ceived in return carbon di- 
oxide as the exhalation of the 
internal cellular’ respiration. 
The blood stream gathering in 
the waste products of the body 
for disposal wanders through 
the tiny venules toward the 
heart. 

This crawling stream, urged 
on partly by the weight of the 
blood column behind it and 
partly by the squeezing pres- 
sure on the veins by the sur- 
rounding muscles, gradually 
empties into larger and larger vessels until a 
steadily progressing river of venous blood, dark 
because of its lack of oxygen, pours into the 
right upper chamber of the heart, the auricle. 

Before it can be returned to the general circu- 
lation it must discharge its load of waste gases 
and replace them with a fresh charge of oxygen. 
so that the pathway now followed by the blood 
leads to the lungs. 

In the lungs the blood is distributed into an 
extensive capillary network that closely covers 
the multitude of tiny air sacs of which the lung 
is composed. Here the carbon dioxide is re- 
placed by oxygen, and the blood is returned to 
the heart, once more to begin its long journey. 

This is an intricate and complicated process 
and yet so efficient is the normal circulatory 
system that this whole cycle of events for a 


(Piersol.) 
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siven volume of blood is completed in approxi- 
mately twenty seconds. 

Because of the intimate relation of the blood 
io the body tissues in general, it is easy to see 
that it not only bears a close relationship to dis- 
ease in general but also serves as a delicate indi- 
cator of functional failure throughout the body. 

If the kidneys, for example, fail to carry on 
properly their business as excretory organs the 
immediate result is 
an accumulation of 
certain waste prod- 
ucts in the blood. If 
the other available 
avenues cannot take 
over the burden satis- 
factorily, the concen- 
tration of these sub- 
stances in the blood 
soon reaches signifi- 
cant proportions. As 
they are distributed 
throughout the body 
by the blood, various 
other tissues may suf- 
fer from the toxic 
irritation thus in- 
duced and various 
other functions may 
begin to show imper- 
fections. 

It is possible, there- , 
signs of failing kid- 
ney function and often to measure its degree 
by estimating the kind and amount of waste 
products retained in the blood. 

Again, the diagnosis and, to a large extent, 
the control of diabetes depends on exami- 
nations of the blood, for the essential feature of 
diabetes is not the presence of sugar in the urine 
but the accumulation of sugar in the blood in 
amounts exceeding the normal limits. 

Sugar—dextrose—is an essential feature of 
metabolism because it furnishes, when burned, 
an important source of energy. The blood, 
therefore, always contains a small quantity of 
sugar that is being carried to the tissues for use 
or storage. However, when, because of func- 
tional inefficiency in the pancreas—the organ 
most intimately concerned in the utilization of 
sugar—there is a failure to use up the sugar, the 
amounts of sugar in the blood increase in pro- 
portion to the degree to which the pancreas is 
inefficient. Determinations of the blood sugar, 
therefore, are essential in the proper manage- 
ment of this disease. 

In its function as a common carrier, then, the 
blood quickly and often definitely reflects dis- 
turbances of function throughout the body. In 
the same way, any disturbance of the function 
of the blood as a general distributor, if at all 
pronounced or long maintained, soon leads to 





Lobule of lung showing blood ves- 
sels and terminal branches of an 
air tube; A, artery; V, vein; T, air 
fore, to detect the tube. (After Bremer.) 
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trouble in the body in general. For without an 
efficient circulation there can be neither an 
eflicient distribution of food, warmth and fluid 
nor an efficient disposal of waste. Either or 
both may be potent factors in the production of 
disease. 

Because of the specific properties of the 
leukocytes, or white blood cells, certain exami 
nations of the blood are often of value in 
establishing the presence of infec- 
tion, at times even suggesting its 
possible nature. Examinations also 
serve in a measure to indicate the 
patient’s ability to resist infection. 

Alone of all the formed elements 
in the blood, the white blood cells 
possess the ability to exercise inde- 
pendent motion; still more impor 
tant, they possess the ability to 
engulf or swallow foreign material, 
such as dead cells or bacteria, which 
they then digest. For this reason 
they are sometimes spoken of as the 
scavengers of the body or, to use 
another figure of speech, the shock 
troops that are called on to repel 
the attacks of bacteria or other 
agents capable of producing tissue 
damage. 

The important part played by the 
blood as a whole, as well as the 
special function of the leukocytes, is 
vividly illustrated by the phenom- 
ena of inflammation, the funda- 
mental principles underlying the reaction of the 
body to irritating stimuli. 

The first evidence of the reaction of the tissues 
to irritation or injury is indicated by increased 
activity in the circulation of the part. The 
capillaries in the area suddenly become dis- 
tended with blood flowing more rapidly than 
normal. Soon, however, the velocity of the 
blood stream decreases so that the vessels are 
distended with blood, which soon shows a defi- 
nite arrangement within the vessel. The red 
blood cells are massed in the center of the 


Capillary area showing the following: S, Z 

scavenger cells; D, débris carried inlo Y 
cells; A, a control cell contracting a capil- 
lary; B, a control cell at rest. (Harvey.) 
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stream, while the leukocytes cluster thickly 
along the vessel walls. 

Practically at the same time, the fluid portion 
of the blood leaks through the vessel walls into 
the surrounding tissue to dilute the irritant 
agent, if this is possible, and thus to weaken the 
force of its action on the tissues. 

A striking phenomenon now be- 
comes evident. The leukocytes, 
which have been gathering in in- 
creasing hordes along the vessel 
wall, now begin to penetrate its 
interstices, to worm their way out 
of the vessel and to wander into 
the surrounding tissue. If bac- 
teria, dead cells and other débris 
that demand removal are encoun- 
tered, they are engulfed and di- 
gested by the leukocytes, which 
thus fulfil their functions as scav- 
engers and as shock troops to repel under the 
assault. 

This mobilization of leukocytes takes place 


not only through the concentration of those | 


already and normally present in the blood 
stream but through an augmentation in number 
by new leukocytes called forth from the depots 
in which they are stored or manufactured. It 
follows, then, that when there is an inflamma- 
tory process in the body in which tissue is being 
or has been subjected to injury not only are 
increased numbers of leukocytes mustered in 
that area but the blood stream in general is 
more or less crowded with mobilizing leuko- 
cytes hurrying to the scene of the conflict. 

It is thus often possible, by determining the 
number of leukocytes in the circulating blood, 
not only to detect the fact that trouble exists 
somewhere but also to draw from the total num- 
ber of leukocytes present some inference as to 
the vigor with which the defensive battle is 
being waged. Also from the kind of leukocytes 
that predominate, it is possible to draw some 
inference as to the nature of the disorder. 

This is the reason for the blood counts that 
are ordered by the physician in the initial study 
of many diseases. Their repetition throughout 
the tourse of the disease often enables the doc- 
tor to gain information as to how the battle is 





Blood cell counting field 
microscope. 
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going: whether the patient is making a good 
fight or whether his resistance is weakening or 
is showing signs of being overwhelmed by the 
disease. 

From what has already been said, it is appar- 
ent that the reaction of the leukocytes to disease 
is, to a great extent, independent 
of the kind of disease. There are, 
nevertheless, some diseases almost 
invariably accompanied by a great 
increase in the number of white 
blood cells (leukocytosis), by a 
lack of increase or even by a de- 
crease of white blood cells (leuko- 
penia). 

However, the white blood cell 
count to determine their total num- 
ber and the differential count to 
determine the percentage propor- 
tion of the various types of leuko- 
cytes often convey information of 
value and significance. 

For example, in the case of infestation with 
parasitic worms, such as tapeworms or hook- 
worms, there is a stimulation in the production 
of leukocytes. Strangely enough, this increase 
affects not the total number of leukocytes in 
general but the total number of a particular 
type of leukocyte—the eosinophil; therefore the 
finding of a well marked eosinophilic leuko- 
cytosis renders the diagnosis of parasitic infes- 
tation extremely probable. 

On the other hand certain diseases, such as 
influenza, apparently strike a telling blow at the 
defensive mechanism, and especially that por- 
tion concerned with the production and mobili- 
zation of leukocytes, for they are characterized 
by a leukopenia, a decrease in the total number 
of leukocytes in the circulating blood. 

From this outline some idea may be had of 
the importance of the blood both in the main- 
tenance of health and in the reaction to disease. 

It is, of course, obvious, that the efficiency 
with which the blood can perform its varied 
functions is directly and vitally influenced by 
the efficiency with which it is distributed 
throughout the body; some discussion of this 
mechanism will form the next subject in this 
series. 
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One of the child’s most important 
needs is security. Love well expressed 
will supply this. The mother who has 
the tiny child in her arms, speaking 
gently and softly to it, offers the child 
his first sense of security. Think what 

h S f the lover accomplishes with his cajol- 
e ecret O a ing, sweet tones so soft and purring. 
Before the courtship is over his lady 

love is so sure of him that she will 

gladly cast her lot with his and risk 

9 ® any dangers that may face them. As a 
easing O1Ce contrasting example there is John, a 
preschool child, pitifully underweight 

and excitable. He seldom finishes a 

task, is inattentive and cries hys- 

terically when his mother leaves him 

with others. A study of the home 

situation explains this conduct. His 


By father finds it a real hardship to be 
held down by marital responsibilities 

HELEN BETHANY HAMILTON and economic worries. He shows all 
this in his voice. He screams at the 

child to wash his hands, beilows at 

him to eat his food, rails at him to get 


OICE is the means by which we 
speak our mind. But if that is 
all, how did the ancient priest- 
ess control her tribe with the unintelli- 
sible words of her prayers; why did 
the speech of Mark Antony move the 
Roman multitude to vengeance when 
his written words almost never fail to 
bore; why do the most carefully 
chosen words often fail to convince? 
Is it not because the voice portrays 
the complete mental and emotional 
altitudes of the speaker better than the 
words it speaks. The voice is cer- 
tainly something more than a means 
of communication; it is an audible 
expression and faithful picture of the 
spiritual entity of the person. 

We contemplate with wonder the 
audiences, snickering at the sight of 
Lincoln’s gaunt frame in homespun, 
that were instantly silenced by the 
niagic of his voice. But how often do 
we apply this lesson to our own lives 
and realize that our voices are having 
an equally great influence for good or 
bad on those around us? 

Do parents ever stop to consider 
how much inflnence their speaking 
voice has on the child? The voice 
‘lls a child more than any other 
‘\pression. Long before he can under- 
stand the language, he knows what the 
cnotion back of the words is saying. 
Voice is the medium by which we Doris E. Wright 
‘xpress mood, character, education If you want little Jane to grow up to be attractive, start at 
und state of health. once to cultivate in her a pleasing voice. 
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off to bed. Each time the father speaks the 
child shudders. This poor little 4 year old is 
getting a bad start. 

The person who gets the best cooperation 
from a child is the one who speaks with a clear, 
well modulated voice. This does not mean that 
the pleasant voice lacks force, for in it can be 
the qualities of determination and earnestness. 
The parent must show the child respect in 
order to gain respect. This delightful relation- 
ship is lost if the parent commands the child 
in a shrill, angry voice. The child may obey 
at once through fear but who can be proud of 
ruling a child through fear? 

Another common reaction to this shrill voice 
is inattention. The child may be so distracted 
by the tone that the words become inconse- 
quential and he builds up a defense reaction by 
ignoring both the speech and the speaker. If 
the mother who finds she must yell at the child 
would make an effort to do it only occasionally, 
she would be surprised to find how much more 
effective she becomes. To speak less and more 
carefully is always a good rule. 

The person whose voice possesses a grating 
quality is unfortunate to a pitiful degree. It 
is not at all uncommon that this is the very per- 
son who has an important message, but we 
either do not wait to hear what he has to say 
or, if we do, we are so engrossed with that 
awful sound that we do not hear more than a 
sentence or two. What an act of benevolence 
it would be should some one tell the speaker 
that he is ineffective because of his voice. 

Voice Can Be Changed 

The voice is not unalterable as is the color 
of our eyes or the shape of our ears. It can be 
changed. The original quality will more than 
likely remain, but the method of using it can be 
improved. True, we cannot all speak as artists 
but we can make phenomenal strides toward 
betterment. How is this to be accomplished? 
The development should come through natural 
methods, persistently and intelligently pursued. 
The best health should be maintained. Anything 
that affects the general constitution affects the 
voice. Good posture is an asset. This fact 
should be impressed on children when they are 
toddlers. By standing correctly one breathes 
correctly and the chest develops properly. Nor- 
mal breathing gives life to the tone. Relax; 
tightening and stiffening of the throat, vocal 
cords and jaws make pleasing speech impossi- 
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ble. Keep the nasal passages clear and open {o 
afford resonance. Enunciate distinctly. 

The secret of a pleasing voice lies in proper 
training during the preschool period. Nothing 
is more important than a good example and 
care in developing in the runabout child a pleas- 
ant voice. But there is something more in 
developing the child’s speech. It is necessary 
for the adult to be a good listener. The belief 
that children should be seen and not heard is 
as out of date as the one-horse shay. How can 
they become good talkers if they have no prac- 
tice? To be congenial adults they must have 
an opportunity to be good companions all along 
the road to adulthood. When Tommy comes to 
relate the glowing details of playtime to the 
mother, who he hopes will think it thrilling too, 
he is certain to express his disappointment in 
his reaction if she starts to walk toward the 
basement or upstairs before the first sentence 
is over. He may stop telling what he has to say, 
thinking it is not worth while and thereby reap 
for himself a sense of inferiority. What is more 
likely to happen is that he will begin to talk 
faster and louder and fairly scream in order to 
get out the last detail before the mother is oul 
of sight and hearing. If this occurs often, an 
undesirable habit of speech is established. 


A Good Example in the Home 


One of the most important adjustments that 
the child has to make is in his social contacts. 
What can be more essential than a pleasing 
voice to which it is delightful to listen? Parents 
want their children to have this. They want 
little Jane to grow to be attractive. They 
visualize her as a young woman holding the 
attention of many as she tells about her activi- 
ties. The pleasant voice has charm, animation 
and variety. How does this come about? A 
good example in the home and an opportunity 
to cultivate the desired qualities in a gradual 
manner are responsible. Parents certainly do 
not want their daughter to be the young woman 
who is good to look on but who repulses one 
the minute she begins to speak. 

Many persons do not realize the wear and 
tear on the nervous system that is wrought by 
bad voices. Are we going to continue in this 
slip-shod manner, allowing ourselves to become 
tone deaf, thereby cheating ourselves of the 
enjoyment of the most beautiful music in the 
world, the human voice, or are we going to cullti- 
vate that which we are on the verge of losing? 
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“We must get into the very soul of a louse, a flea 
or a mosquito,” said Leishman, “if we are to wrest 
from it such secrets as we may hope to utilize.” 


F SCOTCHMEN are prodigal in any direc- 
tion, it must be in giving to the world, dur- 
ing the last two or three generations, scores 

of men who have distinguished themselves in 
medical research. The student of the modern 
history of medicine finds there is no getting 
away from them. They are modestly ubiquitous. 
One of the greatest is Sir William Leishman. 
The only son of a doctor and professor of 
midwifery in Glasgow, Leishman was born on 
Nov. 6, 1865. He was only 21 when he was 
sraduated in medicine and surgery. The follow- 
ing vear he joined the army, in the service of 
which he was to remain for the rest of his life. 
On his first visit to India he took a microscope 
with him. That addition to his baggage at the 
present time would not excite comment. But, 
according to one of his biographers, Leishman 
was one of the few officers in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps at that period, the late ‘eighties, 
who thus encumbered himself. This “encum- 
brance” was\to be his companion ever after and 
even when he was appointed to the highest 
administrative post in the Royal Army Medical 
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Pioneers of 
Medicine 


Sir William Boog 
Leishman 


By 
Claude Lillingston 


Corps late in life, he was always hankering for 
it and harking back to it. 

This man who encumbered himself with a 
microscope on his travels, as other men _ pro- 
vide themselves with a razor, gradually came to 
be recognized as an authority on pathology and 
bacteriology. In 1899, he was appointed as 
assistant professor of pathology in the Army 
Medical School at Netley in England. Here he 
came under the inspiring influence of Sir Alm- 
roth Wright, whose discovery of a method of 
preparing a vaccine from typhoid bacilli was 
greatly to reduce the mortality from typhoid 
fever during the Boer War, which broke out in 
this year. 

Inoculation against typhoid fever was, how- 
ever, still in its infancy and Leishman threw 
himself heart and soul into improving its technic. 
The incidence of typhoid fever had indeed been 
greatly reduced by inoculation during the Boer 
War, the ravages of this disease being much 
less among the inoculated soldiers than among 
those who, not having been inoculated, served 
as controls. 

Between the Boer War and the Great War, 
such enormous strides were made in the per- 
fecting of typhoid inoculation that during the 
vears from 1914 to 1918 there were only 1,191 
deaths from typhoid fever among the British 
troops ‘in all the theaters of operation. Had the 
death rate from typhoid fever during the World 
War been as high as it was in the Boer War, 
there would have been 77,000 deaths from this 
disease among the British troops in the World 
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War. When it broke out, Leishman had a 
difficult problem to solve. 

It had been found desirable in practice to 
give preventive injections of typhoid vaccine on 
two occasions, with an interval of some days 
between them. Under the leisurely conditions 
of peace, such a procedure was perfectly satis- 
factory; the soldiers who reacted with fever 
after the first or second 
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according to one authority, in 96 per cent of al! 
cases. Without warning, the patient suddenly 
becomes feverish. The fever lasts for two or 
three weeks and is not influenced by quinine. 
There follows a period of apparent recover, 
without fever. Then the temperature rises agai) 
suddenly, and so the case goes on with alternat 
ing bouts of fever and normal temperatures. 

The spleen and liver be 





injection could fall out by 
thousands if need be. But 
in August, 1914, every day 
and every soldier counted. 
Was the dispatch of the 
first divisions to France to 
be delayed in order that 
all the troops might have 
safely got over the effects 
of two injections and have 
acquired an immunity to 
an infection that might not 








come enlarged and the pa 
tient is profoundly anemic 
and emaciated. 

It was practically cer 
tain that this was a para- 
sitic disease, but what was 
the parasite and where 
was it to be found? In 
1900 a soldier who had 
contracted this disease 
abroad died of it in a hos- 
pital in England.  Leish- 








break out, perhaps, until 
after the most decisive 
battle in history had al- 
ready been fought? It was 
urged that the ultimate 
good that even a single injection might do 
would be outweighed by its temporary ill effect 
on soldiers who were expected to fight, march 
and fight again for days on end. Leishman had 
his way to a certain point. He had to dispense 
with the second injection. With a single injec- 
tion of a thousand million dead typhoid germs 
per man, the British Expeditionary Force was 
launched. Later, the practice of giving two 
injections was resumed. 

This achievement at the outbreak of the 
World War was the fruit of some ten years’ 
patient work from 1900 on, perhaps the most 
important period in Leishman’s life, although 
later years were to bring him more dramatic 
successes and greater fame. During these ten 
vears he worked out a series of experiments on 
groups of men who were given different doses 
of typhoid vaccine. Their responses to this 
treatment were measured in a search for the 
most suitable dosage, which was found to be a 
thousand million for the first injection. In the 
soer War, the most suitable dosage of typhoid 
vaccine had not yet been discovered, and the 
heroic doses given were such as to provoke 
reactions so severe that unkind critics suggested 
that the disease was infinitely preferable to the 
vaccination against it. 


Leishman’s Second Notable Discovery 


This man with the awkward habit of travel- 
ing with a microscope in his kit bag was to 
discover the germ responsible for one of the 
most deadly diseases in the tropics. The terms 
kala-azar, black fever, tropical febrile spleno- 
megaly and dum-dum fever are given to the 
same disease, which ultimately proves fatal, 


A mononuclear leukocyte containing several 
of the bodies discovered by Leishman. At 
the right, one such body is dividing in two. 


man examined micro- 
scopic preparations from 
the spleen and _ showed 
them to Sir Almroth 
Wright. They saw that 
the whole field of the microscope was thickly 
sown with the small oval bodies that are now 
known as leishmania parasites. Leishman, who 
was a clever artist, sketched these bodies at 
once, but it was not till some time later that 
the true significance of his discovery dawned 
on him when he observed bodies similar to 
those he had sketched in 1900 while studying a 
case of trypanosomiasis in a laboratory rat. 


Parasite Bears Leishman’s Name 


Leishman’s publication of this discovery in 
May, 1903, was soon confirmed by other workers. ’ 
Sir Ronald Ross suggested that these kala-azar 
bodies should bear Leishman’s name, although 
they had been seen but not identified by earlier 
workers. Later, the term leishmaniasis was 
applied to the group of diseases associated with 
the presence in the body of the genus Leish- 
mania. This group has since become much 
expanded, similar bodies being found in the 
sores of patients in South America, Central 
Africa, Northern China and the Mediterranean 
area. This group of diseases is, therefore, most 
widespread and has great economic importance. 

The stain with which Leishman ran this 
parasite to earth was evolved after many months 
of patient investigation and it now bears his 
name. Previously a cumbrous method of stain- 
ing with soluticns of methylene blue and eosin 
had been in vogue. Leishman mixed these two 
dyes together, filtering off the precipitate and 
dissolving it in methyl alcohol. One of his 
colleagues has described Leishman’s stain as 
being “as great an advance on previous methods 
of staining as the breech-loading gun was an 
advance on the muzzle loader.” 
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Leishman’s third notable piece of research 
vas in connection with the life cycle of a 
.pirochete in the African tick which was sus- 
rected of conveying a relapsing fever to human 
ings. He studied the changes undergone by 
he spirochetes in the tick’s body and he showed 
‘hat clumps of granules in various parts of the 
ick’s body were the source from which young 
.pirochetes developed. Though this work was 
interrupted by the World War, he returned to it 
after the cessation of hostilities. 


Showed Administrative Ability 


In 1923, the post of director general of Army 
Medical Services fell vacant and Leishman’s 
qualifications for filling it were keenly dis- 
cussed. He had hitherto held no important 
command or administrative appointment in the 
Royal Army Medical Corps and it was argued 
that however brilliant he might be as a musi- 
cian, artist, lecturer and above all as a nimble- 
fingered laboratory technician and research 
worker, these gifts were no guide to his fitness 
for the highest administrative post in the Army 
Medical Service. Why hammer this square peg 
into what might prove to be a hard-edged round 
hole? Were there not plenty of other candi- 
dates who had steadily moved from one admin- 
istrative billet to another and who had been 
reared in the filling and circulating of forms in 
ihe most correct atmosphere of the British War 
Office ? 

Those who had to make this momentous 
decision took their courage in both hands and 
vave the appointment to Leishman. He held it 
with marked distinction, showing a marvellous 
grasp of the minor details as well as of the main 
principles of his work. He strove to put every 
proved advance in medicine at the service of 
the army, and he always took a human view of 
the soldier himself. No administrative problem, 
however irksome, was shirked and he transacted 
his business with quiet efficiency. He bore his 
honors without a trace of mannerism and was 
at once the simplest of men and the most com- 
petent of officials. As far as possible he effaced 
himself. His personal kindness and generosity 
to his fellow workers were unfailing. 

It does not follow that because Leishman 
proved such a success as an administrator in 
high office that he was entirely happy there. 
This explorer in the unknown realms of tropical 
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medicine, this delicate fingered, nimble witted 
laboratory worker, whose masterly technic was 
at once the admiration and the despair of his 
assistants and colleagues, must often have felt 
a prisoner in the chair of an administrator. His 
heart and brain remained in the tropics, and as 
late as 1925 he lectured at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, on “Health in the Tropics, the Pres- 
ent and the Future.” 

In this lecture Leishman contrasted the pres- 
ent lot of the white man with that of the native. 
As for the former, he can “now count on a 
healthy life in most of our tropical possessions.” 
But the case of the 300,000,000 natives in the 
British Empire is very different. “To put il 
shortly, the native, from the health point of 
view, is in many countries little, if at all, better 
off than he was before we accumulated the mass 
of knowledge from which the white man has 
benefited and is benefiting so greatly.” Leish- 
man found that what hinders progress is, among 
other things, the vastness of the areas concerned. 
While the sanitation of a prosperous tropical 
township is feasible, who is going to exterminate 
the mosquitoes over hundreds of square miles 
of tropical jungle and swamp? 

Interest in Tropics Never Waned 

After outlining the principal features of a 
number of tropical diseases, Leishman = con- 
cluded as follows, “The lines of approach are 
innumerable, and each disease has its own 
unsolved problems and its own difliculties, but 
as so many of them are concerned with insect 
hosts or transmitters,’ it is clear that closer and 
closer study of these and of their habits and 
life history is bound to be fruitful. One must 
get far closer down to the vie intime of these 
dangerous pests and learn ever in more and 
more detail their hopes and fears, their tastes 
and dislikes, their loves and their hates; we 
must get into the very soul of a louse, a flea 
or a mosquito, if we are to wrest from it such 
secrets as we may hope to utilize.” 

Leishman passed away after a short illness on 
June 2, 1926, in Queen Alexandra’s Military Hos- 
pital and was buried on June 5, with military 
honors. The street along the frontage of the 
hospital was lined by a battalion of the Grena- 
dier Guards, and the drive from the chapel to 
ihe street by nursing sisters and officers and 
men of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 
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And Now an OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 











By Louise E. Wolk 


N A SIX acre wooded tract in Des Moines, 
lowa, air castles have taken form in brick 
and stone and mortar as a school de- 

voted to the sciences of healing and education, 
which opened its doors to the handicapped chil- 
dren of the community last April. All that 
wisely directed philanthropy could visualize 
and all that modern science could provide have 
combined to open new channels for child devel- 
opment with the launching of the David W. 
Smouse opportunity school for handicapped 
children. 

Endowed by the $330,000 gift of Dr. Smouse, 
who was a practicing physician in Des Moines 
for forty years, and Mrs. Smouse, the school is 
the first in the country to provide facilities to 
help the various types of handicapped children 
in one central, scientifically equipped building. 
It stands as the manifest result of the vision its 
donors had many years ago of the progress 
science would some day make, and the urge 
they felt to utilize such an evolution as the 
means of aiding these children in their start in 
life. 

The school is organized as part of the Des 
Moines educational system. It contains grades 
from kindergarten through the eighth and is 
conveniently located near the junior and a 


senior high school so that pupils may continue 
their studies while benefiting from the spe- 
cial therapeutic advantages of the opportunity 
school. Besides the regular school physician, a 
nurse, a hydrotherapeutist, a staff of ten teach- 
ers and a principal who is also a trained nurse 
make up the faculty. 

“It is difficult to give each group of handi- 
‘apped children the proper therapeutic treat- 
ment when they are scattered over a wide area,” 
says J. W. Studebaker, superintendent of the 
Des Moines public schools. “The expense is too 
heavy to allow much headway under ihose 
conditions. For instance, we know that the 
ultraviolet ray is a body-builder and that on 
general health principles such treatment would 
be beneficial to any group of subnormal chil- 
dren. But the expense of giving this treatment 
in each building is tremendous. However, if we 
‘an get all the children who need such help 
together in one place, the problem becomes 
more simplified. 

“This school is a merger—just as all big busi- 
ness is being merged today,” Mr. Studebaker 
explains. “Now instead of one school for the 
blind, one for the deaf and one for the anemic, 
we have all of these groups consolidated in a 
large building planned to meet the needs of all.” 
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One hundred and sixty students are now 
enrolled in the school. Children who are 
believed to need the school are carefully 


examined by the health department and if their 
condition warrants the treatment they are sent 
to the Smouse school. They come from all 
sections of the city; many of them in a school 
bus or cabs and the rest on the street cars. 

The entire building presents an aspect of 
brightness and cheerfulness with its tinted walls 
and floors and its painted lockers and furniture. 
A center patio gives added color with a tiled 
fountain, flowers, skylight and wrought iron 
ornaments. Around the patio is built a ramp for 
the convenience of the children to whom stair- 
climbing is. an added burden. The ramps are 
wide enough to allow wheel chairs to pass from 
one level to another. 

The front of the building is utilized for class- 
rooms with special suites set aside for children 
who are deaf and for those whose eyesight is 
not normal. With the exception of the rooms 
for the former group, all floors in the building 
are tiled. In these rooms, however, the floors 
are wooden and are built up so that the chil- 
dren may catch the vibrations. The _ sight- 
saving room contains specially constructed 
desks with attached stands to keep the work 
steady and at a uniform distance from the eye. 

Plenty of sunlight and fresh air is available 
for large windows are found in each room. 
They may be fully opened to allow the rooms 
to become open-air classrooms. 

The rest room contains sixty cots and each 
child spends a certain part of the day in relax- 
ation. An indoor gymnasium is a splendid play- 
room and it may be used as an auditorium, also. 
The roof provides another excellent playroom 
and in good weather the children take their 
exercise on the ladders, bars and swings with 
which it is equipped. 

Adjoining the administrative office of Miss 
Bess Johnson, the principal of the school, is the 
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found the 
room, 


therapeutic department. Here are 
nurse’s oflice, the doctor’s consultation 
the physiotherapy department with its ultra 
violet and infra-red, the hydrotherapy depart 
ment and a small gymnasium for corrective 
work. While the usual gymnastics will suflice 
for most children, many can only accomplish 
arm and leg movements when they are buoyed 
up by water. For these a hydrotherapeutic tank 
has been constructed and the children who will 
most benefit by the treatment are given this 
form of exercise. 

A complete home-making unit is included 
with which students of home economics find 
practical application of their work in the model 
dining room, bedroom and bathroom. A com- 
bined sewing and cooking room and a manual 
training shop are also included in this unit. 

The children receive their lunch in the school 
cafeteria for 25 cents a week, or if they bring 
food from home they are served one hot dish 
at the school for a smaller charge. While a 
menu cannot be planned for the individual 
child, the administration seeks to formulate 
diets that will best serve the needs of most of 
the children of this type. Tables and chairs in 
the school cafeteria are built of all heights so 
that every child can eat his meal comfortably. 

Parents receive instruction by which the 
school hopes to insure proper food at breakfast, 
at dinner and during vacations. Parents 
receive instruction in types of exercise thal can 
be given in the home to supplement that which 
is offered in the school. 

Classwork is kept up to that offered in the 
regular school just as closely as possible so that 
the child will not fall back a grade when he is 
sent back to the regular school. From the 


also 


fourth through the eighth grade, the depart- 
mental system is used and in all ways, except in 
giving extra medical attention and more rest 
periods, the curriculum of the school for nor- 
mal children is carried out. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


Christmas morning, with gifts to spare. 
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Getting Ready for Release 


HEN recovery from contagious disease 

has taken place, the patient and the 

family begin to rejoice at the prospect 
of release from quarantine. Thoughtful people 
at this time begin also to consider what they 
must do to render the patient and the surround- 
ings safe for others who may come in contact 
soon after the quarantine restrictions have been 
lifted. For those who are not thoughtful, the 
community takes such consideration in the 
interests of its citizens. 

In days gone by, recovery from one of the 
major contagious diseases, such as smallpox or 
scarlet fever, was the signal for an orgy of 
destruction. Perfectly good clothing and bed- 
ding were burned, mattresses made bon- 
fires in the back-yard and all too often 
even furniture was added to the devour- 
ing flames. Toys and books were almost 
always destroyed. Extensive redecorat- 
ing and varnishing were done in houses 
in which contagious disease had occurred, 
especially if the patient had died. In 
many instances, certain dwellings got a 
bad reputation as centers of contagious 
disease and could neither be rented nor 
sold. 
procedure. 

For many centuries this was not only 
natural but inevitable. Did not the scien- 


tists, to say nothing of the laymen, be- |}: 


lieve in spontaneous generation of life? 
And was not the whole question of con- 
tagious disease obscured by the mists of 
ignorance? Not until late in the 

nineteenth century did the birth 

and growth of the science of bac- 

teriology begin to let a little light 

through the murky atmosphere, 

and as this light grew more 
bright and diffuse, the older 
ideas began to give way to 
what we like to call our mod- 
ern knowledge. Even that 
leaves much to be desired, 
but at least it is bet- 
ter than what went 
before. So we look 
at release after quar- 
antine, as we have 
looked at the prepa- 
ration for quaran- 
tine and the various 





Fear and not reason governed the f 














Communicable Diseases 
in the Home 


By W. W. BAUER 


infections that have been considered in _ this 
series, in the light of bacteriology and not 
through the darkened and foggy glasses of 
human ignorance and superstition. 

We have learned that man’s most impor- 
tant source of infection is man. Not the 
inanimate objects with which he surrounds 
himself but his fellow men are the greatest 
spreaders of contagious disease. And so 
we look more closely at the convalescing 
patient than ever before in order to be 
sure that there remains no trace of activity 
in his disease. In some cases we call the 
laboratory into consultation. In diphtheria 
release depends on the absence of the 
diphtheria bacillus from the nose and 
throat culture for two or three successive 
days, depending on the regulations of indi- 
vidual states and cities. In typhoid fever 
we depend on examination of the urine 

and the stools to determine free- 

dom from infectiousness. In 

meningitis of the epidemic 

type, cultures from the region 

behind the nose and above the 

throat are taken. In scarlet 

fever, measles, mumps 

and whooping cough the 

laboratory as yet 
gives us no help, 
either because 
the causative or- 
ganism is as yel 
unknown or be- 


Men Perfectly good 
clothing,  bed- 
ding, mattresses 
and even furni- 
lure made bon- 
fires in the back- 
yard, 
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cause the present means of identification are 
(oo difficult and time-consuming to be of prac- 
‘cal use. Therefore we must depend in these 
stances on collective observation and experi- 
ice with sources and modes of infection to 
determine arbitrary quarantine periods that 
ust always be long enough so that error, if 
iny, Will be on the side of safety. 

Much misunderstanding and needless conflict 


arise from failure to comprehend that when it 
comes to release from quarantine, the ee 


authority of the health department is 
supreme, subject to review by the courts 
only. The family doctor has had, and 
ought to have had, full authority with 
respect to all aspects of treatment; the 
health department has had nothing to 
do with that unless the patient has 
chosen to avail himself of the facilities 
of a contagious disease hospital munici- 
pally operated. Now, with recovery, 
the doctor’s responsibility has ceased 
and with it his authority. He has noth- 
ing to say about when the patient will 
be released; that is not an individual matter. 

A further point to be emphasized in connec- 
lion with release is that apparent recovery does 
uot always coincide with safety to others. Every 
doctor, every health officer has had the sad 
experience of permitting children who have 
apparently recovered to associate with others, 
only to be greeted in a few days or weeks with 
new cases that can be attributed to no other 
exposure. These experiences have bred a high 
degree of caution in the makers of the rules that 
vovern release from quarantine. The first care 
must be safety to the public, and personal 
inconvenience may only be regretted, not placed 
above the other consideration. So when the 
doctor announces that the patient is well, the 
family can be glad that danger has passed, but 
it should remember that the doctor speaks 
of clinical recovery only while the health officer, 
acting from a public point of view, may decide 
that a longer period of quarantine is necessary. 


Exploded Theories Still Current 


Once the patient has been shown to be no 
longer in a contagious stage, to the satisfaction 
{ the health department, his preparation for 
release is a simple matter. It consists merely of 
a bath, a shampoo and clean clothes that have 
iot been in contact with the infected  sur- 
roundings. 

When one considers the surroundings them- 
elves, he meets at once a great body of knowl- 
-dge possessed by mothers as a result of beliefs 
ianded down from previous generations. As 
vias been said so often, though apparently not 
et often enough, many of these older beliefs 
ire in error. They may have represented the 
est knowledge extant at the time of their origin, 
vut additional knowledge has been added at an 
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Preparation for release consists merely of a bath, a 
shampoo and putling on clean clothes. 


enormous rate within the last fifty years and 
especially the last twenty-five years so that we 
cannot afford to depend on the older beliefs. 
Unfortunately of all the various forms of tradi- 
tion, superstition is the one that dies hardest, 
and medical superstitions are the toughest of 
them all. 
Release Formerly Was Complicated 

It was customary, in the old days, to behold 
with horror any article that had been used or 
handled by a patient with contagious disease 
This fear extended to bedding, clothing, furni- 
ture, utensils, toys, books and even the walls 
and floors of the building in which the patient 
received care. Much of this ancient dread has 
been shown to be lacking in justification since 
we have come to recognize the greatest source 
of danger in the patient himself rather than in 
his possessions. It was the established custom 
in the days of our grandparents, even of our 
parents, to destroy ruthlessly everything that the 
patient had used. Today, we have learned bet- 
ter. Instead of destroying afterward we select 
beforehand only the things absolutely necessary 
for the care of the patient and remove every- 
thing else, thus making a real and worthwhile 
saving of useful articles. When the case termi- 
nates, we are then in better position to get ready 
for release. 

Articles that have been used by the patient fall 
into four general classes, each of which is 
handled according to its characteristics: First, 
there are the things which are of no further use 
and which we have chosen as described in the 
first article of this series. They have been de- 
stroyed by burning from time to time during the 
progress of the case; if any remain, they are 
easily and summarily disposed of in the same 
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A meaningless ritual, a sacrifice on the altar of ignorance, an emply 
ceremony and a bad odor—that is fumigation. 
manner. This of course destroys all infective is no mystery or magic about it. It is cheap. It 


material and is the most eflicient means of dis- 
infection. Second, we have things that may 
still be useful and are of such character that 
they can be boiled, including dishes, knives, 
forks, spoons, bedding, metal and enamel uten- 
sils and clothing of certain kinds. Washing and 
boiling make them perfectly safe, and there is 
neither reason nor excuse for wasteful destruc- 


tion. Next, there are articles that can be washed 
but not boiled. Woolen bedding and clothing 


are examples of this type. Washing in good 
generous soap-suds followed by a_ thorough 
airing is all they need. Finally, we come to 
things that can neither be burned, boiled nor 
washed. Mattresses are excellent examples of 
this kind of goods, because they cannot be 
handled by any of the foregoing methods except 
burning, and their destruction is expensive. If 
they have been properly covered during the ill- 
ness, they have been protected against any but 
the slightest contamination, so we may be con- 
tent with simply giving them a surface brush- 
ing with warm soap-suds, not wet enough to 
penetrate the ticking, or a vigorous scrubbing 
with a damp, not wet, cloth, and then allowing 
two days of sun, one for each side. Men’s and 
boys’ suits or women’s clothes of wool, silk or 
other material, not suitable for the washtub may 
likewise be thoroughly brushed and then aired 
and sunned, after which a trip to the dry cleaner 
will finish the process. 
Ordinary Cleaning Rules Apply 

The same principles are applied to the room 
or rooms in which the patient may have been. 
Woodwork and furniture are washed and pol- 
ished as they would be in any spring or fall 
house cleaning, paying especial attention § to 
door knobs, window sills, dresser and table tops, 
chair arms and portions of the woodwork on 
which small hands may have left traces of 
contamination originaling in nose and throat. 

The whole process is simple, and one that 
every housewife thoroughly understands. There 


requires only four ingredients: hot soapy water, 
sunshiny fresh air, elbow grease and horse sense. 
Whenever I offer these suggestions to a visible 
audience, I am always conscious that there are 
some persons who are wailing to hear about 
disinfection. What is disinfection? It is the 
removal of infection. The foregoing process 
salisfies every requirement of satisfactory dis- 
infection; it washes infection away. But what 
about killing the germs? As a matter of fact, 
soap and water are deadly enemies of the germs 
of disease. So also are fresh air, heat and sun- 
shine; otherwise all of us would long since have 
been overcome by disease germs. 
Likely to Rely Too Completely on Chemicals 
Disinfection was the first weapon against 
germs in surgery. The procedure of the British 
surgeon Lister was to kill germs with chemical 
solutions. Today surgery excludes germs—by. 
means of heat and soap and water primarily- 
instead of trying to kill them where they are. 
Lister’s method was antisepsis; the modern 
method is asepsis. Just so in the home, asepsis 
is better than antisepsis. Disinfectants are not 
necessary except in limited circumstances when 
the doctor will order them and explain their 
use. In ordinary cleaning after a contagious 
disease their use has a tendency to detract from 
the thoroughness of the cleaning because too 
much reliance is likely to be placed on the chem- 


ical. There is nothing magical about disinfec- 
tants. Some of them are poisonous and these 


are better kept out of the home because of the 
danger that children may accidentally get hold 
of them. 

One final word about disinfectants, for those 
who feel safer in using them. Use them in the 
strength recommended by your doctor, not 
stronger. Their efficiency does not increase with 
strength of solution after a certain point. And 
the stronger the solutions, the more likely they 
are to set up skin irritations or even seriou: 
burns. 
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And what about fumigation? Do you remem- 
ber the health inspector who used to come to 
the homes of our childhood days with his little 
black bag of equipment? He proceeded to stuff 
newspapers in the chinks of the windows, then 
he hung a sheet in the middle of the room, or 
he set his fumigator in a pan of water on the 
floor. He either saturated his sheet with for- 
maldehyde or started his formaldehyde fumi- 
gator or lighted the sulphur candle, retreated in 
haste, closed the door and plugged up the cracks 
around that. The next day he came back to 
open the room, or left instructions as to when 
it could be opened. That was all there was to it. 
And we did not hear much about cleaning up. 
Oh no, fumigation had taken care of everything! 
But unfortunately, as we have learned since, it 
had not. The gas would kill human beings if 
they were exposed and would also be fatal to 
rats and mice. 

Fumigation Is Powerless Against Germs 

Fumigation is still used successfully as a 
weapon against vermin, especially in connection 
with ships, but as a disinfectant aimed at germs 
it is thoroughly discredited. It does not pene- 
trate to the germs, for one thing. And what a 
smell! If sulphur was used, what tarnishing of 
metal fixtures and bleaching of colored fabrics, 
for everything had to be left in the room. How 
well has fumigation been described by the health 
officer who characterized it as a “meaningless 
ritual, a sacrifice on the altar of ignorance, an 
empty ceremony and a bad odor!” All that in 
addition to the expense of equipment and mate- 
rials, salaries and transportation to carry it out. 
It was part of the law in many states up to a few 
years ago; unfortunately it still remains on the 
statute books in a few. 

Having prepared the patient and the environ- 
ment for release, there remains a few odds and 
ends. Milk bottles have probably accumulated 
during the quarantine, and must now be re- 
moved. Fifteen minutes in boiling soap-suds in 
the wash boiler will sterilize them, and they 
must be sterilized before they are returned, even 
if the dairy does repeat the process at once. 
Library books should be returned, wrapped, 
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with special attention called to the fact that they 
are coming from quarantined premises. — In 
some cilies they may be ordered burned, either 
by the borrower or by the library. That is 
probably unnecessary. Simply putting them out 
of circulation for a month is enough, for the 
germs of contagious disease do not live long 
outside the human body. If they did, epidemics 
would be even more common than they hav: 
been. 

If the patient has died, procedure is exactly 
the same as if recovery had taken place. Regu 
lations still vary as to disposition of the body, 
but there is a growing tendency to recognize th 
fact that, except to the undertaker who handles 
the body, there is little danger, if any, to be 
apprehended from the dead. The danger is in 
contact with the persons who have been neat 
the deceased person during his illness. Funerals 
are usually required to be private for that rea- 
son and not because there is any hazard to be 
feared from the corpse. The old regulation 
about burying within twenty-four hours is 
gradually losing ground, as it should have long 
before this, but it must of course be obeyed in 
localities where it is still in It should, 
however, be repealed as expeditiously as possi 
ble; there is no justification for it. 


force. 


Family Must Consider the Community 


Last of all, if the patient is a school child, 
there may remain a period during which school 
attendance is not allowed though the quarantine 
may be no longer in effect. A fair and reason- 


‘able procedure under such conditions is to avoid 


association with other children inside or outside 
of school. 

Throughout all dealings with communicable 
diseases, from preparation for quarantine until 
its final termination, the guiding principle of the 
health authorities is concern for the safety of 
the public. To the extent that parents can 
accept the same point of view and endure their 
own inconveniences for the greater good of the 
greater number will prevention of communica- 
ble disease be more effectively accomplished, to 
the greater safety and happiness of our children 
and, through them, of ourselves. 
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KING WINTER HOLDS 
COURT 
Heavy snowfall added risk to 
racers competing for a Euro- 
pean ski-running championship 
in Switzerland recently. 


USHERS IN SWEDISH HOLIDAY 
SEASON 


Just an old Swedish custom is observed on Decem- 
ber 13, as the youngest unmarried girl of the family, 
or an outsider if there are no girls, dons “The 
Crown of Lucia Bride,” a wreath of holly holding 
five candles. Serving in their beds older members 
of the family with coffee and cakes, she inaugurates 
the season of good will. 






SANTA 
CLAUS 
IN THIS 
GUISE 
VISITS 
German 
mountain 


villages, 
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CONVALESCING p ti 
Patients at one of Dr. 
Rollier’s clinics in Swit- 
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Ewing Galloway 


ENGLAND’S 
NEWLY 
REELECTED 
HEALTH 
MINISTER, 
Neville 
Chamberlain, 
leaves cabinet 


ENGLISH FOOTBALL ENTHUSIASTS meeting. 


Three King’s Scholars cheer for victory 
over Town Scholars at Westminster, London. 
Which is making the most noise? 
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MINISTRY 
OF HEALTH 
BUILDING 
is part of 
modern 
Turkish city. 
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Fy THIS IS HIS ROYAL HICHNESS 


as ee BY MARGUERITE GODE 





I III 
THIS is the bowl of flaky corn This is the maid with cheeks of red 
That is covered rich with cream each morn Who milks the cow in the milking shed 
And served to His Royal Highness. And sells the cream to the milk man white 


Who delivers the same before daylight 
That it might cover the flaky corn 





II 


This is the milk man dressed in white 
Who delivers the cream before daylight 
That it might cover the flaky corn 
Which is put in a blue bowl every morn 
And served to His Royal Highness. 





Which is put in a blue bowl every morn 
And served to His Royal Highness. 














t Tho Milermann 
































Shy Faumov 








IV 


This is the farmer who drives the plow 
And plants his corn for the hungry cow 
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Which is milked each day in the milking shed 
By the happy maiden with cheeks of red 
Who sells the cream to the milk man white 
To deliver at once before daylight 

That it might cover the flaky corn 

Which is put in a blue bowl every morn 

And served to His Royal Highness. 





VI 


This is the nurse who never fails 

To weigh His Highness on the scales 

And send his chart to the farmer’s spouse 
Who cooks the meals and tends the house 
That the farmer man may drive the plow 
And plant good corn for the hungry cow 
Which is milked each day in the milking shed 
By the happy maiden with cheeks of red 
Who sells the cream to the milk man white 
To deliver at once before daylight 

That it might cover the flaky corn 

Which is put in the blue bowl every morn 
And served to His Royal Highness. 


V 


This is the farmer’s faithful spouse 

Who cooks his meals and tends his house 
That he might go and follow the plow 

And plant good corn for the hungry cow 
Which is milked each day in the milking shed 
By the happy maiden with cheeks of red 
Who sells the cream to the milk man white 
To deliver at once before daylight 

That it might cover the flaky corn 

Which is put in a blue bowl every morn 
And served to His Royal Highness. 
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Puffer-Billy 


“San, 


a 


By 
DOROTHY E. BRESNAHAN 


HERE was only one dark cloud in 

the sunny skies of Tom Warner’s 

happy young life, and that was in 
the person of the arrogant and _thor- 
oughly annoying boy whom the schooi knew as 
Bud Mack. 

Tom and Bud seemed always fated for 
rivalry. There were two seventh grades in 
Center School; Tom was in one, Bud in the 
other. As they both were splendid young ath- 
letes and the pride of their respective classes, 
they often fought in competitive games to bring 
the honor of victory to their home room. 

Sometimes Tom’s team would win; again 
Bud’s would be victorious. But the school 
agreed that Tom and Bud were such all round 
athletes and so evenly matched that it was 
impossible to decide as to which was the better. 

Tom liked and admired Bud for his ability 
and his fine clean sportsmanship, but Bud’s 
attitude toward Tom outside of the playground 
was far from being sportsmanlike or kind. 

Bud either ignored Tom entirely when they 
met, or if the mood pleased him, he would taunt 
and tease Tom by any method he could devise. 

There was one way he knew whereby he 
could embarrass Tom to such an extent as to 
make the blood rush to his sensitive face. It 
was a simple way and it always had the same 
effect of annoying and embarrassing Tom. Just 
a few words, a certain question, and his rival 
was always defeated. 

As Bud was returning to school for the after- 
noon session one December day, he saw Tom a 
short distance in front of him and he hastened 
to catch up with him before Tom reached the 
railroad tracks. 








: Bud knew the’ engineer 
could not see him in time 
< to stop the speeding train. 


He quickened his steps almost to a run until 
he was near enough, then in his usual insolent 
way strolled along beside Tom as they reached 
the tracks. 

“Hello, Tom,” he said; “still afraid of the 
Puffer-Billy?” This was the name the boys had 
for the pufling engines that steamed through 
the town. 

Tom’s face reddened painfully and he crossed 
the tracks, while Bud’s countenance crinkled 
with glee as he turned to walk the tracks over 
the trestle—his usual short cut to school. 

Tom was a boy scout and to a boy scout a 
promise is as solemn as an oath, particularly 
since it had been made to his mother whom he 
loved so dearly. 

When he had first gone to Center School his 
mother had asked him to promise her that he 
never would take that dangerous short cut over 
the trestle. To go that way was much shorter 
as it meant cutting off three blocks, but it also 
meant that for a long distance one had to walk 
on the sleepers, or ties, that supported the rails. 
The distanee between these ties varied and 
through the spaces one could see the water 
flowing darkly in the deep ravine below. 
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Children had been known to dare crossing 
the trestle and then when they had reached the 
middle to become so frightened by the wide 
spaces between the sleepers and the cavernous 
depth below them that they would cry out to 
their companions to help them get back again 
to safety. By themselves this seemed impossible 
and like birds frightened by a gigantic snake 
they seemed absolutely powerless to move for- 
ward or backward until some one would by a 
helping hand break this spell of fear and assist 
them to retrace their steps to safety. 

Once, Bud too had experienced that sickening 
fear but he had stubbornly refused to allow it to 
conquer him and had somehow kept on until he 
reached the end of the terrifying stretch. 

Since that time he had perfected this danger- 
ous skill so that now he was able to run across 
the ties as fleetly as some boys could run on 
solid ground. 

Naturally Bud’s parents knew nothing of their 
son’s foolhardy habit. 

As Bud’s taunting question whipped the blood 
to his cheeks Tom tried not to seem concerned, 
and he thought of his promise to his mother and 
of the first aid rule he had learned as a scout— 
that avoiding danger prevents many unneces- 
sary accidents. So though he would have liked 
to prove to Bud that it was not fear that kept 
him back, and to show Bud that he could run 
the trestle with a skill equal to Bud’s own, his 
only answer was silence as he crossed the tracks 
and continued his way to school. 

“Ho!” exclaimed Bud softly to himself, “that’s 
the time I made him feel cheap.” And instead 
of going down the trestle he turned and sat 
down beside the tracks. 

Somehow Bud felt more of a tease than usual 
that day, so he decided to give Tom time enough 
to walk the three blocks and then to be at the 
other end of 
the trestle to 
meet him, and 
taunt him once 
more with that 
old question, 
“What’s the 
matter? Still 
scared that the 
big Puffer- 
Billy will get 
you?” 

So Bud did 
not start until 
he thought he 
had given 
Tom enough 
time to walk 
the greater 
distance, and 
then he started 
to go down the 
tracks, run- 








“We'll always be friends, won’t we Tom?” 


Lidl 


ning with skilled and measured steps over the 
wooden ties. 

He was about half way across when suddenly 
he heard the shrieking whistle of the one o'clock 
express. He had delayed too long! The train 
was approaching the bend which was the start 
of the trestle, and Bud knew the engineer could 
not see him in time to stop the speeding locomo- 
tive. His only chance was in running on as fast 
as he could and trying to reach the end of the 
bridge. 

He made a desperate effort and was just a 
step from safety when the train, its brakes 
grinding and creaking from the attempt the 
engineer made to save the boy, came down 
upon him. 

A moment of terrible pain, then a period of 
kind oblivion, in which Bud dreamed how his 
seventh grade room beat Tom’s in a close game 
of basket-ball. 

When Bud finally returned to consciousness 
he discovered that he was in a white-walled 
room, and saw the white form of a smiling nurse 
bending over him. A dull pain in his left leg 
brought back the memory of all that had hap- 
pened, and slowly he realized that part of that 
leg was gone. 

His eyes filled with tears and he closed them 
lest the nurse should see that he was crying. He 
thought of his parents, and forgot the pain in 
a wave of remorse that he had disobeyed them 
and brought upon them this grief. 

Then he felt two arms encircle 


him. He 


opened his eyes and saw his mother and father 
beside his bed, his mother’s head close to his 
own, his father standing and squeezing Bud's 
hand in his. 

“It’s all right, Bud,” his mother was saying, 
“just try to forget everything and sleep for a 
little while. 


You'll be feeling better soon.” 
Somehow 





her voice re- 
assured poor 
Bud, and the 


warm clasp of 
his father’s 
hand com- 
forted him. 
With a tired 
sigh he closed 
his eyes while 
the tears he 
had been try- 
ing to hold 
back rolled 
down his 
cheeks and 
dried there as 
he slept. 

Bud began to 
recover from 
the shock a few 
days later. 











ee 
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The nurse had told him stories of soldiers 
who had been wounded in battle and how 
bravely they had faced life despite the loss of 
limbs, how they swam, played ball and even 
ran races; and instead of feeling sorry for them- 
selves had laughed and joked and made a place 
for themselves in the world. 

If others could do such things he could too, 
and Bud found himself looking eagerly forward 
to the time when he would match his ability 
against this new physical handicap. He knew 
that in time he would make good, and that one 
day the other fellows would admire his skill 
despite his deformity. It would be a game, and 
he would win. 

After this Bud didn’t mind talking about the 
accident. Somehow it seemed far distant and 
he asked his nurse to tell him just what had 
happened after that first awful moment. 

Then it was that he learned how Tom had 
helped save his life. Tom had used his first aid 
knowledge and had bound Bud’s leg with his 
scout handkerchief above the amputation. Then 
he had inserted a stick in the bandage loop 
and twisted it until the bandage became tight 
enough to stop the severe bleeding. It was Tom 
also who had used the clean towels the train 





Some eyes, you know, are not made right 


And lenses make them better. 
They make it so you plainly see 
Each tiny word and letter. 


So any child with glasses on 

Has one who loves him dearly. 
Since my father told me that 

I wear my glasses cheerily. 


He says when a girl wears glasses 
It shows that some one cares, 
And that if there is trouble 
That trouble some one shares. 
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porter brought to cover the open wound; who 
had commandeered a car and directed the men 
how to lift Bud into it; who had held his poor 
leg higher than the rest of his body so as to 
help stop the bleeding while the car sped toward 
the nearest hospital. 

What a friend Tom had been! 

When at last Tom was allowed to visit Bud 
in the hospital it was Christmas Day, and Bud’s 
bed and table were piled high with packages. 
The two boys shook hands and as they looked 
into each other’s eyes they knew that they had 
always been friends despite their seeming 
unfriendliness in the past. 

“It’s hard for any fellow to beat a Puffer- 
Billy,” said Bud to the misty-eyed Tom, “but it 
took the beating that Puffer-Billy gave me to 
make me see what a great pal you are! Your 
visit is the best of all the Christmas gifts I have. 
We'll always be friends, won’t we?” 

And though the pupils of Center School would 
never have believed it of their two manly 
athletes, Tom put his arms around Bud and 
Bud embraced Tom. 

“Sure,” whispered Tom with a funny catch 
in his voice, “friends and pals from this Christ- 
mas Day—forever.” 


GLASSES. 


By Lois E. Dann 


I'm a little girl with glasses on. 
At first it made me sad, 

But father told me something 
That has made me truly glad. 
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Fighting Fatigue 


pid and disagreeable child 

by all his teachers. He took 
little interest in his school work. 
It was difficult to appeal to him. 
School was boredom. In both the 
schoolroom and on the playground 
he showed signs of an uncontrolled 
temper. Then, too, Robert was 
sometimes repulsive because of his 
lack of cleanliness. Often he came 
to school with dirty hands, face and 
clothing. His walk was shuffling 
and his posture poor. Nearly every 
week he was sent to the principal’s 
office for discipline. The teacher 
said he was mentally deficient and 
she merely tolerated him. 


One Case Solved 


Robert might have grown up with 
the stigma of moron attached to him 
instead of graduating with honors 
from the high school if two things 
had not happened. First, the school 
psychologist gave Robert some men- 
tal tests. Much to the surprise of 
Robert’s teacher he was pronounced 
above normal in intelligence. Next 
the school nurse one day found 
Robert fast asleep with his arithme- 
tic book in his hand. She was a 
keen observer and her experience 
told her that thin, pale-faced boys 
who fell asleep in school did not 
behave in that way just because 
they were lazy. She did not re- 
proach the boy but the next day, 
seeing him in the hall, she greeted 
him in a friendly way, and in the 
course of the conversation referred 
to his sleepiness in school. Robert 
admitted that he was tired and 
sleepy all the time. The nurse 
finally obtained the whole story 
from him. He got up at 4:30 a. m. 
to sell newspapers and he hurried 
to school with an inadequate break- 
fast of crackers and tea. He helped 
do chores and run errands around 
home after school. Even on Satur- 
days there was little chance to play. 
The family was large. At night 
the radio ran until after midnight. 
He went to bed late and shared a 


Roe’: was considered a stu- 


The 
venti- 


bed with an older brother. 
sleeping room was poorly 
lated. 

When the school doctor was noti- 
fied of these facts about Robert, 
he pronounced it a case of chronic 
fatigue. The teacher, an able and 
conscientious woman, changed her 
attitude toward Robert, and by 
enlisting the help of the parents 
Robert was provided with more 
sleep and rest, nourishing food and 
play. In a few morths he was a 
new boy. He became good-natured 
rather than irritable. His posture 
improved. He took a keen interest 
in his personal appearance. His 
marks showed rapid improvement. 

The case of Robert is only one 
among thousands of cases of tired 
school children in America. There 
is a high pressure in modern life 
that tends to produce 
weariness. With restricted living 
quarters there has been a decrease 
in the hours of sleep. Meals are 
often hurried and irregular. Too 
little opportunity is given for rest 
during the day. In many ways the 
conditions in the schools have not 
made for improvement. Although 
the curriculum has been enriched, 
more work is required of children 
both in home and school. The 
opportunity for helping around the 
home by doing chores has de- 




















There is a high pressure in modern life 
that tends to produce chronic weariness. 


chronic’ 


creased, but usually more time is 
required in preparing school work 
The simple educational methods of 
the past have often resulted in rapid 
changes and confusion. Adjustment 
to the rapid changes in home, 
school and society has been slow. 
In spite of all that has been done 
for the health and physical wel 
fare of the modern school child, too 
little attention has been given to 
the problem of fatigue. The tired 
child demands our attention. 


Need Short Periods of Rest 


Among the students of industry 
the importance of fatigue has been 
recognized. Taylor found that even 
in such a simple task as loading pig 
iron on flat cars there was a law 
that determined the efliciency of the 
workers. The task was that of 
picking up a chunk of iron weigh- 
ing 92 pounds and carrying it to a 
car and dumping it. Taylor found 
by actual experiment that a man 
carrying such chunks of iron should 
be loaded only 42 per cent of the 
time. During 58 per cent of the 
time the man should be either re- 
turning from the car or resting. 
Under such a schedule of short 
periods of rest it was found that 
the average worker was able to load 
47 tons instead of 12.5 tons. Al- 
though many experiments on school 
fatigue have been carried out, com- 
paratively little has been done in 
the modification of the school pro- 
gram. 


Although most children do not 
suffer so much from fatigue that 
their health or school work is 


threatened there are some children 
that are in grave danger because of 
chronic fatigue. Not only does such 
a condition seriously affect the 
quantity and quality of work, but 
the fatigued child is more suscepti- 
ble to infections. One of the most 
insidious results of fatigue is its 
tendency to make the child con- 
scious of his body, and his mental 
and physical activities become real 
efforts. A reserve of energy pro- 
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motes wholesome mental attitudes 
and joyful animated living. 

So important is this subject that 
the editor of this department has 
asked three prominent educators 
and students of practical hygiene 
to discuss the problem of fatigue in 
the division “‘Teaching Health.” 

A book that should be in every 
teacher’s library is “The Tired 
Child” by Max Seham, M.D., and 
Grete Seham (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany). This book might well be 
made the basis for discussion in one 
or more teachers’ meetings. 








TEACHING HEALTH 


(In this column will be published each 
month concrete examples of good health 
teaching. Teachers are invited to send in 
contributions not exceeding 600 words and 
preferably less to the editor of this depart- 
ment. Illustrations of the actual work of 
children will be welcomed. Contributions 
accepted will be paid for but no manu- 
scripts will be returned.) 








FATIGUE IN AN OUTDOOR 
SCHOOL 


FTER years of study and obser- 

vation of the underweight and 
undernourished children entrusted 
to our care, we have decided that 
fatigue is one of our outstanding 
problems. It not only undermines 
the health, but the fatigued child is 
unable to pursue his studies in the 
proper way. We have found that 
many of the so-called retarded chil- 
dren are not really retarded; their 
minds merely are dulled by fatigue 
and it becomes impossible for them 
to think clearly and to concentrate 
as they ordinarily should. 

When children first come to us 
they are given a thorough physical 
examination. We then watch them 
carefully and ask the teachers to 
give the same watchful care. In 
this way we observe the first signs 
of fatigue and immediately search 
for the cause. It may be due to 
work in the home, late retiring 
hours, too much play and activity 
or home work. To help overcome 
and correct these difficulties we 
seek the cooperation of the home. 
At school frequent relief drills and 
rest periods are given when the 
children are allowed to relax com- 
pletely. 

That worry is another great con- 


tributing factor to fatigue is too 
often overlooked. Many children 


overwork to the point of exhaustion 
in their efforts to attain high marks 
or to pass examinations; others 
overdo because of a spirit of compe- 
tition. We have a much higher 
calling than merely training chil- 
dren in the academic work. It is 
our duty to help them build strong, 
healthy bodies and teach citizen- 
ship, cleanliness and happiness; in 
fact, teach them how to live. Three 


years ago we revised our report 
cards giving as much prominence 


to health, work habits and citizen- 
ship as to the academic studies. As 
a result we received many messages 
from parents to this effect: “We 
know more about our children now 
than we ever did before.” Also the 
children are happier with these re- 
port cards and take a greater inter- 
est in them. I have mentioned 
report cards particularly because 
we believe that they are responsible 
for much worry and unhappiness 


that cannot help but produce a 
.fatigue condition. 
Play periods’ and recesses are 


carefully supervised, a minimum of 
play being given to certain groups. 
Children with heart disease, ner- 
vous disorders and with cases of 
severe fatigue exercise only under 
the supervision of the nurse at the 
recommendation of the family phy- 
sician or school doctor. Quiet 
games and some occupational ther- 
apy are used. 

Again, we try to make the dinner 
period as happy and restful as 
possible. The children are grouped 
together according to age and grade, 
six being seated at a table. They 
are allowed to talk freely, without 
restraint, avoiding any nervous ten- 
sion. 

Our program is arranged to meet 
the needs of the individual child; 
therefore no child becomes discour- 
aged because he feels that he is not 
keeping up with his regular class- 
room work. One long rest period 
of fifty minutes is given directly 
after dinner. The rest is taken in 


a large room equipped with cots 
built for that purpose. The win- 


dows are opened and the curtains 
arranged to make everything con- 
ducive to rest and quiet. Soft music 
is played for about fifteen minutes 
at the beginning of the period be- 
cause there is nothing more sooth- 
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ing to an overtired person. As 4 
result the majority sleep and the 
others relax. At the close of the 
period appropriate music is again 
played to awaken the children. 

We do not want the childre) 
conscious of fatigue or of the fact 
that there is such a thing, and we 
are careful not to emphasize the 
matter, merely treating it as routine. 
I might say that our great aim is 
to create a happy, restful atmos- 
phere and to make the school as 
much like a perfect home as possi- 
ble. We know that when a person 
radiates happiness and contentment 
there is less evidence of fatigue. 
We also believe that to bring about 
happiness and contentment we must 
have a happy, healthy faculty, sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

Mary A. READETT, 
Principal of the Outdoor School, 
Hartford, Conn. 


SLEEP—“CHIEF NOURISHER 
IN LIFE’S FEAST” 


HEN sick one needs no argu- 

ment to be convinced that 
rest is of prime importance in get- 
ting well. Yet many arguments are 
needed to convince one of the value 
of rest to maintain health. 

In most classes for the care of 
children physically below par, pro- 
vision is made for rest periods in 
the morning and in the afternoon, 
but how many schools provide rest 
periods of any kind for the children 
in regular classes? The U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau gives as the amount 
of sleep required by the average 
child: from 6 to 7 years, twelve 
hours; from 8 to 10 years, eleven 
hours; from 11 to 12 years, ten 
or eleven hours. The average youth 
of from 13 to 15 years requires ten 
or twelve hours sleep; between 16 
and 18 years, nine or ten hours are 
needed. 

Dr. Josephine Kenyon, an au- 
thority in the field of child health, 
says, “Long hours of sleep from 
8:30 p. m. to 7 a. m. are more 
needed by the adolescent than by 
even the younger child.” It would 
be interesting and profitable for 
teachers to make a sleep survey of 
their pupils and find how many 
actually do have enough sleep. 

In one high school it was found 
recently that 50 per cent of the 
senior high school students were 
sleeping seven hours or less; in the 
junior high school grades, 3 per 
cent were sleeping seven hours or 
less. <A health habit survey made 
not long ago in an eastern city high 
school revealed the fact that 5 per 
cent of the student body habitually 
arose at 6 o’clock or earlier every 


morning. 
Studies made by the National 
Child Labor Committee indicate 


that the child labor problem today 
is the labor of the school child. 
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Many children who are attending 
school work before and after school 
hours for a number of hours. This 
cannot help but result in fatigue, 
weariness and lowered vitality. 

Another consideration that makes 
sufficient sleep difficult for the ado- 
lescent is home work. As one high 
school student expressed it, “One of 
the health needs of this school is 
that we need either less homework 
or more study time, because many 
students like myself work after 
school and therefore must stay up 
until 12 or 1 o’clock at night in 
order to get our home_ work.” 
Another one wrote, “All teachers 
should be considerate and remem- 
ber there are seven others that 
cause us to sit up!” 

Recent studies in this country on 
large groups of children have indi- 
cated the prevalence of tubercu- 
lous infection in many apparently 
healthy children. On the basis of 
these studies it is estimated that 
more than two million children in 
the United States under 15 years of 
age have active or inactive tubercu- 
losis of the childhood type. All 
these children need medical super- 
vision, and adequate rest is essen- 
tial to build up their vitality and 
resistance against the spread of the 


infection. In addition to this stag- 
gering number, the incidence of 


tuberculosis between the ages of 
15 and 25 sharply increases. Ado- 
lescence for many persons is the 
critical period in which the issue is 
determined as to whether or not 
tuberculosis will develop as a dam- 
aging disease. 

Tuberculous infection need not be 
a menace to health—it may confer 
immunity. But there is one strik- 
ing difference between this im- 
munity and that resulting from 
other contagious diseases. Whereas 
the immunity following measles or 
mumps is complete, that following 
tuberculous infection is effective 
only up to a certain point. If the 
body is brought into a low state of 
health through severe illness or if 
one exhausts his strength and low- 
ers his vitality, this immunity may 
break down and active tuberculosis 
may develop. Vitality is lowered 
by too strenuous exercise, too little 
sleep, improper diet, fatiguing labor 
or any of the overindulgences to 
which youth is prone. 

What can the schools do about 
this problem? It is a challenge to 
which the intelligent teacher every- 
where will give thoughtful con- 
sideration. The committee on 
health and physical education in 
junior and senior high schools of 
the commission on the curriculum, 
appointed by the department of 
superintendence of the National 
Education Association, has recog- 
nized the need for rest during the 
school day. In its report are these 
Statements: 


“Within the school there should 
be alternation of work and rest with 
frequent periods of cessation from 
study and opportunity for breath- 
ing fresh air. The tendency toward 
too many and too intense social 
activities should be controlled. Ex- 
citement is not only fatiguing, it is 
exhausting.” 

It is a mistake to assume that ado- 
lescents are not interested in mat- 
ters concerning their health. Most 
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movies, parties at home, sharing a 
room with an elder brother or sis 
ter or with parents are serious fac- 
tors in preventing the rest and 
sleep that the growing child needs. 
The majority of parents err through 
ignorance and welcome an oppor 
tunity to learn how to do what is 
best for their children. 

“Chief nourisher in life’s feast” 
is sleep, the device of Nature for 
seeing that we get the rest we need. 








of these young people have a deep 
desire to be attractive, though they 
often have mistaken ideas as to how 
to attain their desire. Yet these 
youngsters are alert and thirsting 
for knowledge. They have a healthy 
curiosity to know the “why” of 
things, and they are keen in observ- 
ing wherein practice fails to follow 
information. “We study  physi- 
ology,” remarked one high school 
student, “and in this study we learn 
not to eat our meals fast, but slowly. 
How can we do that when not 
enough time is given us!” 

No girl wants to look old before 
her time. When she learns that that 
is the penalty she will probably 
have to pay for cheating herself of 
the rest she needs, she is likely to 
take heed. Dr. E. R. Hayhurst, spe- 
cialist in industrial medicine, says, 
“Young persons, particularly those 
under 18 years, are permanently 
and more seriously damaged by the 
poisons and toxins of fatigue than 
are those of maturity.” High school 
boys and girls are thinking of their 
future and can understand the 
effects of fatigue on _ physical 
growth and working efficiency in 
relation to their success in business 
or industry. The recent experi- 
ments on sleep conducted at the 
University of Chicago, Colgate Uni- 
versity and George Washington 
University will be intensely inter- 
esting to them. 

The need for friendly and cooper- 
ative relationship between home 
and school is urgent here as in 
other phases of health education. 
Of what use is it for the school to 
teach the value of sleep and rest 
when the home fails to make it 


possible for the child.to sleep as 
long as he should? 


The radio, the 





In the fast-moving days that seem 
to characterize our present civiliza- 
tion, it is necessary to exert every 
effort to see that adequate rest is 
provided for every child to main- 
tain sound health of mind and body. 
LovuIse STRACHAN, 
Director Child Health Education, 
National Tuberculosis Association, 
New York City. 


FATIGUE IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


ATIGUE in physical education 
is, or perhaps one should say 


should be, a governor for safety. 
The problem of fatigue is closely 


related to that of rest and, strange 
as it may seem, both are receiving 
only stepmotherly attention. For 
the symptom fatigue, many persons 
manifest only passing interest, and 
for the remedy, rest, they have no 
time. In the whole set-up of health 
education rest, one of the most im- 
portant developmental factors in 
the life of a child, has but a meager 
place. 

In the child welfare programs of 
European countries rest is conspicu- 
ous, not merely as a beautiful phrase 
but by the extensive practice of it 
in which even adults share. Many 
of the ills in which we lead the 
world may well be due to or aggra- 
vated by an almost constant state of 
fatigue. 

In physical education and par- 
ticularly in athletics, signs of fa- 
tigue either are not recognized or 
when recognized are ignored, since 
the consequences are only vaguely 
appreciated. The developmental 
significance and influence of physi- 
cal education upon growth has long 
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since been accepted. Dr. Hoske of 
Germany points out that intensive 
muscular activity is far more pur- 
poseful and effective than monoto- 
nous groups of exercises, but it is 
important that periods of rest fol- 
low to restore the former normal 
condition. The possible damage 
results less from exertion than from 
the lack of time permitted for 
recuperation. The problem thus is 
one much less of concern as to type 
of activities than of procedure or 
practice. One needs to digest 
Mosso’s study of fatigue to grasp its 
full significance. An_ illustration 
used by him may clear the vision 


for understanding: “When the 
energy of a muscie has been les- 
sened by exertion, a feeling or a 


sensation of pleasant relief comes 
to the muscle when the weight to 


be lifted is slightly assisted.” (He 
uses weight lifting as a test.) “He 


who in a state of fatigue, by gross 
exertion, succeeds to lift 50 Kg. will 
become conscious of the adding of 
a mere kilogram to the extent of 
failing in his effort of lifting. Were 
he, on the other hand, free from 
fatigue and lifted 80 or even 100 Kg., 
a few added kilograms over 50 
would hardly be noticed by him.” 
From this Mosso concludes as one 
of the first laws of fatigue and 
sensation that: “The intensity of 
fatigue is not in relationship with 
the external cause which cre- 
ated it.” 


Competition Must Not Be a Whip 


Mosso recognized the lowering 
of muscle strength on the one hand 
and the inner sensation of fatigue 
on the other. Fatigue, like other 
sensations affecting our nerves, does 
not arrive at a state of conscious- 
ness until it has reached a certain 
degree of intensity. As_ physical 
education concerns itself mainly 
with the growing human being, 
whose energy is needed and in- 
tended for growth and develop- 
ment, one need not be pedantic to 
assert that extravagance by undue 
expenditure of energy should be 
avoided. Youth should be pro- 
tected, not urged. Competition may 
be a strong incentive or it may 
serve as a whip. It is an incentive 
when in keen rivalry the body is 
urged to do its utmost to overcome 
the efforts of an opponent, pro- 
vided, of course, that one’s own wiil 
to do is in command. It serves 
as a whip when outside urge is em- 
ployed, when interests and motives 
such as duty toward school or town 
enter in, and when notoriety in the 
form of championships comes into 
the picture. 

In our athletic programs for boys 
and girls in both junior and senior 
high schools, some definite matters 
require sane adjustment, such as 
length of schedule for the season, 
the number of games per week and 





the place and time at which the 
games are played. One game in an 
interscholastic schedule will lead to 
fatigue sooner and more markedly 
than several practice games; hence 
there is the need for schedules of 
from six to eight games instead of 
the now customary twenty or thirty, 
such as in basket-ball. Regular 
practice, plus one big game a week, 
insures recovery time from fatigue 
for the next week’s task. Two 
games per week are undesirable, 
and three or more are criminal. 
Opponents in any contest should 
be fairly evenly matched to insure 
safety and to serve as a fair basis 
for sportsmanship. Therefore, in 
building schedules schools should 
play within their class instead of 
lending themselves as_ battering 
rams for larger schools with 
stronger teams. 

Evening hours should be avoided 
for competition, for vitality is at 
its lowest toward night, particu- 
larly in growing boys and girls. 
Play should take place under the 
best possible hygienic conditions 
and not in ill-ventilated places. At 
all times the boy or the girl must 
count for more than the game. 


Child More Important than Game 


Judgment in these matters at 
present depends too much on mere 
external physical appearance. It 
was pointed out by Dr. Matthias of 
Munich, a noted biologist, that many 
times a husky looking youngster of 
14 or 15 or over is a greater risk 
than the small fellow who perhaps 
developed more evenly. The husky 
one may develop in bulk only at 
the expense of vital organs. Phys- 
ical education, intelligently guarded 
and guided, will find the proper 
dosage for the individual. It will 
aim at a balance between intensive 
exertion and the proper period for 
recuperation. However, physical 
education should not fall short of 
exertion but should consider record 
performances merely as incidents, 
not as necessary goals. 

A nation’s power is not measured 
by the number of championships it 
holds; a people’s strongest weapon 
is still the mind, and when it has 
command over a strong and pliable 
body it will endure. Fatigue is a 
danger signal that needs to be 
closely watched. Loss of weight 
frequently is an accompanying con- 
dition in strenuous muscular effort. 


After intensive exertion loss of 
weight is a logical and not neces- 
sarily harmful consequence, and 


when one is in good condition such 
a loss is restored within twenty- 
four hours. It is only when the 
loss is not regained, either nearly 
or entirely, that caution should be 
exercised. Furthermore, intensive 
exertion will draw continuously on 
the supply needed for growth, and 
a prolonged drain on this source of 
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energy is at least a hindrance to » 
full development, if not a cause fo: 
collapse. 

Physical education, as a recog. 
nized phase in a health education 
program, must free itself from thos: 
practices that are neither edu 
cational nor biologic. Physica! 
education needs a keener interesi 
and protection from the medica! 
profession. It needs a service from 
this profession that will aid th 
right-thinking teachers in this field 
in convincing school officers and 
the public that the real purpose of 
physical education is to protect and 
to build young man and woman- 
hood, rather than to train and urge 
for achievements that tend to act 
contrary to this endeavor. 

Cart L. SCHRADER, 
Massachusetts State Supervisor 
of Physical Education, 
Boston, Mass. 








NEW HEALTH BOOKS AND 
TEACHERS’ MATERIALS 








HE child’s sense of fun is recog- 

nized by everybody. It is a 
matter of common experience that 
when the daily and the Sunday 
newspaper arrive all the children 
of the household scramble for the 
“funnies.” The Evaporated Milk 
Association has tried to capitalize 
this interest through a comic strip.! 
It is a clever bit of educational 
work and will immediately com- 
mand the attention of children. 
The reviewer tried it out by ex- 
posing it on the table of his living 
room. Every child in his family 
and all the children who came to 
call picked it up as soon as they 
saw it and it was not laid down 
until it had been carefully looked 
over. Children love to draw comic 
pictures. Why shouldn’t teachers 
guide some of their pupils’ activities 
into making original health comic 
pictures. Try it out some day. 


HE city of Baltimore has recog- 
nized its responsibility for safety 
by getting out this excellent course 
of study on safety.2 As practical 
educators the makers of this pro- 
gram realized that their purpose 
could not be achieved by simply 
assigning such instruction to fifteen 
minutes a day, week or month. 
Their pian was rather to provide 
for a series of experiences more or 
less civic in character that would 
lead children to think, feel and act 
“safety.” As a result of a careful 
analysis of the content of the com- 
plete program of instruction they 
1. The Adventures of Eva, Pora and Ted. 
Pp. 6. The Evaporated Milk Association, Chi- 
cago, 1931. 
2. Course of Study in Safety Education for 


Elementary Grades, City of Baltimore. Depart- 
ment of Education, Baltimore, Md. 
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were able to find many opportuni- 
ties for such instruction in their 
working elementary’ curriculum. 
Units of instruction are carefully 
organized in different subjects, such 
as history, geography and general 
science. The instruction is not 
limited to the acquisition of facts 
hut also provides for the inaugura- 
tion of safety organizations in the 
schools. This course of study is 
well planned and should lead to 
worthwhile outcomes. 


R. JOHN B. MORGAN has writ- 
ten so much helpful material 
for the teacher that his new book 


on child psychology® should re- 
ceive a warm welcome. The book 


is written largely from the point of 
view of mental hygiene. It is a 
study of the normal child. There 
is an analysis of infant behavior, 
motor development, emotional de- 
velopment, motivation, language, 
thinking, work and play, but these 
are all visioned as a functional 
working unit in the complete per- 
sonality. The child is studied as 
an integrated and functioning being. 
The chapter on the “integrated 
child” is especially worth while. 
The book is simply and clearly 
written. Teachers will find this 
volume a valuable addition to the 
literature of mental health. 


HE need of more health instruc- 
tion in the junior high schools 


is reflected in the increasing num- . 


ber of health books adapted for this 
part of our school system. “The 
Science of Human Living” is one 
of the best books that has appeared. 
It covers the field of general hygi- 
ene with special reference to per- 
sonal hygiene. The book is well 
written and carefully planned for 
the teacher. Each chapter attempts 
to motivate the pupil by presenting 
a number of questions to be studied 
while the projects are being at- 
tacked. There are “Things To Do” 
at the end of each chapter. 

The book is simple in style and 
direct in its approach. Although 
the authors in the preface state that 
“personal and community hygiene 
are given the foremost consider- 
ation” there is almost nothing in 
the book on community hygiene 
except some chapters on health in 
the home. 


HE word “correlation” has been 
used so loosely that not only has 
it been difficult to define but it has 
gained a certain amount of dis- 
respect among teachers. This ad- 
dress,> therefore, by Anne Whitney, 


3. Child Psychology. By John B. Morgan, 


Poon Pp. 474. Richard R. Smith, New York, 
4. ‘The Science of Human Living. By Mae 
‘ohnson Corwin and Walling Corwin. Pp. 464. 


Harr Wagner Publishing Co., San Francisco. 


5. Correlations — An Analysis of Procedures 
in the Integration of Health Instruction. By 
Anne Whitney. Pp. 10. American Child Heal 
\ssociation, 450 Seventh Avenue, New 


ork. 


director of the division of health 
education of the American Child 
Health Association, should com- 
mand attention. As a result of a 
school health study Miss Whitney 
found that teachers were trying to 
attain their ends in a vague way. 
They vaguely sensed the desirability 
of integrated learning but they were 
not clear as to why or where this 
might be found in daily experience. 
One striking criticism of correla- 
tion in health teaching is the ten- 
dency on the part of misguided 
teachers to try to make all roads 
lead to health regardless of whether 
such roads naturally lead into fields 
in which information, interest and 
experience are naturally conducive 
to health behavior. 

“Teachers,” says the author, “are 
still centering their thinking on 
teaching technics rather than on 
the learning process. Why and 
when represent attention to child 
learning—the how to the teacher’s 
participation in guiding or facili- 
tating the learning process. . .. 
As soon as we really digest the fact 
that the learning is through using 
information rather than acquiring 
information, we shall think of re- 
lated teaching more in terms of 
activities and experiences and the 
situations in which these occur 
than in terms of subject matter and 
subjects.” 

Miss Whitney shows in detail 
how instruction in healthful living 
is to be imbedded in life’s activi- 
ties. Teachers in classes in health 
education will find this paper a 
basis for class discussion and care- 
ful planning. 


VERY year the American Public 

Health Association publishes an 
excellent bibliography on _ health 
books. This is a careful compila- 
tion of lists of books in the various 
fields of health. Although the names 
of the publishers are not given, any 
book listed may be purchased di- 
rectly from the American Public 
Health Association. A postal card 
will bring this invaluable bibli- 
ography. Every teacher should 
have a copy. It will not only 
assist the teacher in building a 
home library but will also offer 
suggestions for the school and com- 
munity library in health. 


4 kivw difference between good and 
bad children is probably a dif- 
ference of degree rather than kind. 
Every human being, whether he is 
an adult or a child, attempts to do 
the things that will lead to happi- 
ness or that will avoid unhappiness. 
The difference between children is 
in the roads they take to attain these 
goals. It is not simply the experi- 
ences that the child has but the 


6. A Catalogue of Health Books (with prices) ; 
a Bibliography on Public Health and Allied 
Topics. Pp. 23. American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, 45G Seventh Avenue, New York, 1930. 
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way in which he interprets his 
experiences and feels about things 
that really count. 

In this excellent book, “The Story 
of Fifty-Five Bad Boys,” * Dr. Hart- 
well, a_ skilled psychiatrist and 
lover of boys, tells us vivid and 
human histories of unfortunate boys 
and the steps that he took to under- 
stand them and guide them along 
sociably acceptable paths. This is 
a book that every teacher of adoles- 
cent boys should read and ponder 
over. It will not only give the 
teacher an insight into the life of 
problem boys but will also help in 
the understanding of normal boys. 

Although psychiatry is a develop- 
ing science it is evident that any- 
body who has a friendly interest in 
boys and can gain their confidence 
may do much to guide them aright. 
Dr. Hartwell admits this. In the 
case of one, he says: “At the end 
of the first interview Ralph asked: 
‘Have you any little boy of your 
own? A kid would be lucky who 
had you for a dad’.” Continuing 
Dr. Hartwell says, “He was in per- 
sonality contact with me. This was 
a deeper rapport than was really 
needed and deeper than was utilized 
in thinking with him. It came 
without any effort on my part. It 
would have occurred with any adult 
who listened to the lad without 
patronizing him and who intelli- 
gently answered his questions.” 


T IS generally recognized by 

psychologists today that the first 
six years of a child’s life are the 
most important years of his career. 
It is during this period that the 
child acquires the habits and atti- 
tudes that are to play a prominent 
place in his subsequent life. The 


_ basis of both physical and mental 


health is then determined. The 
study of the physical and mental 
breakdowns of later life point back 
to a defect in child care and train- 
ing in these early years. This is 
the period during which the par- 
ents reign supreme. They are 
teachers and influence to a great 
extent the success or failure of the 
coming man or woman. 

To this land, which is still largely 
untouched by scientific knowledge 
and practice, Dr. Arlitt contributes 
a volume ® for the education of par- 
ents. It keeps close to the facts of 
childhood, presents concrete ex- 
amples and suggestions and is writ- 
ten in a language that the layman 
understands. This is a book that 
should be read by kindergarten and 
primary teachers. It will give them 
a better understanding of the handi- 
caps and advantages of children at 
school entrance. It is an excellent 
volume to lend to parents. 

7. By Samuel W. Hartwell, M.D. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1931. 

8. The Child from One to Six. By Ada Hart 


Arlitt. Price, $2. Pp. 188. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1930. 


Pp. 359. 
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THE LUNGS 

By Lawrason Brown, M.D., and Fred H. 
Heise, M.D. Pp. 151. Price, $1.50.  D. 

Appleton and Company, New York, 1931. 
HE ability of Lawrason Brown 
to write understandingly for the 
average reader has been well estab- 
lished by his contributions on tuber- 
culosis. The present book begins 
with a good statement on the anat- 
omy and physiology of the lungs 
and follows with a discussion of the 
germ cause of tuberculosis, the 
changes caused by the _ infection, 
the methods of diagnosis, preven- 
tion and treatment. It is a compact 


book printed in good clear type 
and tells everything that any one 


afflicted with tuberculosis ought to 
know. The book is sold, moreover, 
at an extremely reasonably price 
considering that the information it 
gives is invaluable. 

Morris FIsHpein, M.D. 


THE YOUNG DOCTOR THINKS 
OUT LOUD 

By Julian P. Price, M.D. Pp. 187. 
$1.50. D. Appleton and Company, 
York, 1931. 

OST of the articles on medical 

education are written by medi- 
cal educators. This book is planned, 
rather, to tell what the subject of 
the education, namely, the student 
and intern, thinks about it. It 
serves, therefore, to a considerable 
extent as a guide to young men who 
are thinking of taking up medicine 
as a profession. Dr. Price analyzes 
the reasons why men decide to 
make medicine their career. He 
then discusses the importance of a 
premedical education and the sub- 
jects that it ought to comprise. His 
primary criticism of education in 
medical schools concerns the time 
devoted to the unusual rather than 
the common complaints and dis- 
eases. He criticizes the medical 
school for failure to develop in stu- 
dents a spirit of scientific inquiry, 
an honest skepticism. It must be 
realized that medical schools have 
no certain way of selecting students 
who are likely to have scientific 
minds. 

Dr. Price feels that interns ought 
to be paid for their services, Proba- 
bly they should, but the tradition 
of medical training makes the in- 
tern an apprentice and the tradi- 
tions of apprenticeship are well 
established. 


Price, 
New 


Vocationally the author writes of 
Army, Navy* and Public Health 
Service, of general practice and 
specialization, of group clinics and 
similar methods. He recognizes 
the importance’ of personality 
in the development of a_ good 
clientele. 

In his concluding chapter, Dr. 
Price discusses medical idealism, 
which he recognizes is just as neces- 
sary today as it ever was. He is 
unable to answer the question as to 
medical practice of the future. He 
concludes, indeed, with the same 
questions that are forced on every 
other writer who attempts to judge 
from present trends in medicine 
what the coming years may bring. 
The nature of the practice of medi- 
cine is in a period of evolution. 
Men who know their medicine fear 
revolution. Since medicine is one 
of the biologic sciences it seems 
reasonable to believe that any anti- 
biologic system that may be evolved 
will inevitably fail. M. F. 


STEPS IN THE DARK 


FROM THE NOTEBOOK OF MODERN SCIENCE. 
By Milton Mayer and John Howe. Pp. 227. 
Price, $2.50. Thomas S. Rockwell Co., Chi- 
cago, 1931. 

HE interpretation of science for 
popular audiences has come to 
include some of the most interest- 
ing writing of our day. The authors 

















of this book are two young news- 
mae y. 
° 
Cen Pian, 
ca? 
paper men who interpret almost 
thirty scientific investigations. 
Their many new discussions in- 


clude the use of the lie detector, a 
machine that, by recording varia- 
tions in the blood pressure, indi- 
cates whether or not a suspected 
crinimal is telling the truth. They 


discuss word association tests, the 
development of the new dictionary 
of the American language, and Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian investigations. 

Occasionally, as is not infrequent 
among untrained writers on  sci- 
entific subjects, the authors give 
premature promotion to an unestab- 
lished discovery. Of this type is the 
article on Falk’s discovery of the 
‘ause of influenza. 

On the other hand, the work of 
Luckhardt on ethylene, of Maud 
Slye on heredity in cancer and of 
Carlson on hunger represent wel! 
established scientific accomplish- 
ment. The work of Koppanyi on 
the transplantation of eyes and of 
Lashley on the brains of rats is also 
presented in an interesting manner. 

M. F. 


COMMON PESTS 


How To ContTROL SOME OF THE Pests THA‘ 
AFFECT MAN’sS HEALTH, HAPPINESS AND WEL- 
FARE. By Rennie W. Doane. Cloth. Price, 
$4. Pp. 397, with 215 illustrations. Charles 
C. Thomas, Springfield, Il., 1931. 

HE author intended this work 
“as a manual or ready reference 
book for the farmer, the stockman, 
the gardener, the householder and 
all others who may at times be 
more or less troubled with pests.” 


The book includes mainly pests of + 


the United States, wherein nothing 
is omitted except the human pests. 
Because of the wide range of sub- 


jects covered—from chiggers_ to 
wolves—only the most essential 





facts in regard to. each topic are 
discussed. Section one, composed 
of ninety pages, is devoted to pests 
of man and domestic animals. 
Among them are mites, ticks, mos- 
quitoes, flies, bedbugs, lice, fleas and 
parasitic worms, of which not only 
something of the life history is 
given but also the diseases which 
they disseminate and simple meth- 
ods of protection against them. 
Section two, of nearly 300 pages, is 
mainly of economic interest, dealing 
with pests of fruit trees, berries, 
grapes, vegetables, field crops and 
flower beds. Two chapters are de- 
voted to certain mammals and birds 
that make nuisances of themselves. 
The book may be safely recom- 
mended. The language is simple, 
the illustrations are profuse and the 
index is adequate. The make-up is 
in keeping with the high standard 

of Thomas books. 
Thomas G. Hull, Ph.D. 
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Body Odor 


To the Editor:—Is there anything 
to use in the bath water that will 
help to eliminate body odor? I 
bathe nightly with complete 
change of clothing every morn- 
Ing. C. S., Oklahoma. 


Answer.—A daily bath with soap 
and water is all that is necessary 
to keep the skin of the body fresh. 
No unusual odors will occur if this 
is done. A small proportion of 
people are hypersensitive about 
their own body. Their sense of 
smell exaggerates the little odor that 
is present. There is no substance 
that can be put in the bath water 
and used with safety to change the 
skin odor. 


Fumes from Molten Metals 
To the Editor:—Are the fumes from 
molten lead, tin, zine, babbit and 
similar metals injurious to the 
lungs? H. C. C., Arizona. 


Answer.—None of the’ metals 
mentioned cause injurious effects 
to the lungs themselves, but some 
of them are absorbed and _ give 
symptoms and signs of systemic 
poisoning. 

Lead is the most important of 
these, its chief effect being on the 
blood and the nervous system. The 
red cells of the blood are destroyed 
and made fragile; anemia results. 
Lead also has a distinctly injurious 
reaction on nerve tissue, causing 
paralysis and incoordination. 

Zinc fumes, according to some 
authorities, produce what are 
known as “zine chills,” which have 
an effect on the body similar to that 
of influenza. This is temporary and 
passes off usually without other 
difficulty. 

Neither copper nor tin fumes are 
supposed to have definitely injuri- 
ous effect on the body. Antimony 
may produce intense itching erup- 
tions of the skin, inflammation of 





the mouth, throat and stomach, 
constipation and _ colic, general 
weakness, vertigo and _ faintness. 


There is doubt as to its effects on 
different persons, but the foregoing 
observations have been noted. Bab- 
bit metal usually consists of anti- 
mony, copper and tin. 

Any metal that produces poison- 
ing acts much more rapidly when 
it is inhaled in finely divided 


particles by the lungs, since these 
particles get immediately into the 


circulation and are absorbed. Meth- 
ods of protection against such inha- 
lation are now well known in 
industry. 


Rise of Temperature in Afternoon 

To the Editor:—Could a slight fever 
occurring in a diabetic person in 
the afternoon be traceable to im- 
purities in the insulin that is 
injected? Examination of the 
chest by a stethoscope and per- 
cussion fails to diagnose tubercu- 
losis. The patient, 20 years old, 
has no difficulty in maintaining 
weight. No other symptoms of 
tuberculosis are present. The 
fever rises to about 99.6 F. in the 
afternoon, and sinks to normalcy 
at night. H. H. S., Wisconsin. 


Answer.—It is improbable that 
the fever could be due to impurities 
in insulin. If it were, there would 
be a local inflammatory reaction at 
the site of the injection. 

In spite of the negative physical 
observations in the chest, it might 
be desirable to have an x-ray exami- 
nation to see if there is an active 
process in the lungs. There are a 
number of other conditions that 
might be responsible for the rise in 
temperature in the afternoon, but 
the elimination of the possibility of 
tuberculosis is essential. 


Removal of Uterus 

To the Editor:—Having recently 
learned that a woman ceases to 
menstruate after the complete 
removal of the uterus, I should 
like to know if monthly cramps 
and pains are felt after the uterus 
is removed. Under what condi- 
tions is the uterus removed? Is 
the operation advisable in a girl 
of 20? E. G., Minnesota. 


Answer.—The sensations follow- 
ing removal of the uterus vary con- 
siderably, depending chiefly on 
whether the ovaries are removed 
or not at the same time. Removal 
of the uterus is done to correct 
some functional or anatomic fault 
in the organ itself; when this fault 





If you have a question relating to 
health, write to “Questions and An- 
swers,’ HyGeta, enclosing a two-cent 
stamp. Questions are submitted to 
recognized authorities in the several 
branches of medicine. Diagnoses in 
individual cases are not attempted 
nor is treatment prescribed. Anony- 
mous letters are ignored. 











is cured, the patient should feel 
better. She should have no further 
pain or excess bleeding. 

If the ovaries are normal and are 
not removed, as is the preferred 
treatment in young women, there 
may recur for some months after 
the operation the sensation often 
preceding menstruation but cramp- 
ing pains such as those that some- 
times characterize the period should 
not recur. 

If the ovaries are removed with 
the uterus, as is done at times in 
older women, the symptoms follow- 
ing would be about the same as 
those present during the change of 
life, and these are variable indeed. 

Removal of the uterus is not ad- 
visable in a young woman of 20. 
but this might be necessary in 
extensive pathologic changes result- 
ing from severe forms of pelvic 
inflammation, in certain nonmalig- 
nant tumors such as the common 
fibroid, and always in malignant 
tumors, such as cancer. 


Early Eruption of Teeth 

To the Editor:—My daughter is 
4 years and 10 months old. A 
week ago she lost her two lower 
front teeth. They erupted when 
she was 6 months old. I am un- 
easy about this change, especially 
since the two new teeth are com- 
ing in crooked. ‘She never sucked 
her fingers, always had plenty of 
milk and cod liver oil and has 
always had the juice of an orange 
each day. The first set were per- 
fect. They are white and well 
spaced. None are decayed. What 
is the possible cause and is there 
a remedy? H. E. A., California. 


Answer.—This mother is to be 
congratulated as a wise parent. She 
has not only fed the child accord- 
ing to the most approved diet 
known to science today but she has 
kept intelligent records of the 
child’s development. This is a rare 
virtue even in loving mothers. 

There is no need to worry about 
the eruption of this child’s teeth. 
She is shedding her first set a little 
earlier than is usually the case, but 
these things are not always constant 
even in perfectly normal children. 
The slight irregularity of the two 
permanent teeth need cause no con- 
cern. When the jaw expands these 
teeth will probably come into line. 
It is better not to seek a “remedy” 
for early eruption of the teeth, — 
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Turnips 
To the Editor:—What is it in tur- 
nips, raw or cooked, that hurts 
so many people? There seems 
to be an after-effect after eating 
turnips for part of a meal. 
W. T., Indiana. 


Answer.—Turnips do not hurt 
many people. They are widely 
used throughout the western world, 
including Europe. They are low in 
nutritive value, having a large con- 
tent of water and indigestible resi- 
due, but they form a suitable part 
of the dietary of many persons, 
apparently without harmful effect. 

In the case of most vegetables, as 
well as many other foods, there are 
a certain number of persons who 
have what is called an idiosyncrasy 
against them; it is doubtful if this 
group is larger in the case of tur- 
nips than of other foods. 





Infants’ Rash 


To the Editor:—I have a baby, 
1 year old, who is healthy and 
strong, and weighs 22 pounds, I 
have started him on whole milk 
and he now drinks 1 quart a day 
with other foods, including a lit- 
tle butter in vegetables, such as 
spinach and carrots, and also 
cereals, cooked prunes and apple- 
sauce. He has a rash on his 
hands and face, which goes away 
and then reappears. This rash 
started when: he began to eat 
different foods at 5 months. At 
first, there were little water — 

rec 


ters, but now there are 
blotches, which always seem 
worse in the afternoon. I have 


stopped giving him cod liver oil 


and eggs. What foods could 
cause this sensitization? The 


milk is boiled for three minutes. 
He has four teeth. Should he 
have more at his age? He does 
not creep but can stand holding 
to a chair. He has plenty of sun- 
shine. Is he about the average? 
N. F. G., California. 


Answer.—This baby is about the 
right weight; a child of 1 year 
usually weighs around 20 pounds. 
It is quite possible that he is getting 
a. little more food than he needs. 
It would be well to go over this 
matter with the baby’s physician 
and have him work out a diet pro- 
gram on the basis of the caloric 
values of the items of food. 

Just what particular food might 
be responsible for the rash can be 
determined only by tests. The 
trouble may come from the food 
or it may come from some other 
source. The mother was wise to 
stop the use of eggs for the time 
being. No mention was made of 
orange juice or tomato juice in the 
baby’s diet. These should be given, 
especially when the milk is boiled. 
Boiling destroys some of the vita- 
mins in milk, and these are sup- 
plied in orange or tomato juice. 


Reduction of Girth 

To the Editor:—My husband, 24 
years old, has developed a “bay 
window” which is quite alarm- 
ing to me and somewhat to him. 
I try to keep our meals balanced, 
and he manages to get a good 
work-out in exercise once a week. 
This, of course, is not sufficient 
to reduce the layer of fat that 
extends well up to the chest. Is 
there a specific setting-up exer- 
cise that he could use in remov- 
ing these extra inches? 

J. M. P., Louisiana. 


Answer.—Reduction in weight is 
accomplished by both diet and 
exercise; diet as a rule is the more 
important. Even when one firmly 
resolves to cut down the amount of 
food he eats, the temptation to ex- 
ceed the absolute minimum with 
which one can get along is great. 
As to exercise, HyGeta has pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled “Eleven 
Exercises for Business Men,” which 
is listed in the catalog of publica- 
tions of the American Medical 
Association. Most of these exer- 
cises are helpful in reducing 
weight, and a few of them are 
especially helpful in reducing the 
girth. A pamphlet on _ obesity, 
which discusses the matter of both 
diet and exercise, has also been 
published by the American Medical 
Association, 

When one finds that he is con- 
stantly slipping in his good resolu- 
tions to eat less and exercise more, 
it is a good plan to put himself 
into the hands of a physician who 
will carefully work out a diet that 
will be just less than sufficient to 
afford the necessary food to main- 
tain the weight of the patient, thus 
bringing about a steady loss of 
weight for a time. When a plan 
of procedure is outlined by a phy- 
sician in whom one has confidence 
and when the patient reports to the 
physician at regular intervals, he is 
much more likely to live up to the 
regimen outlined than when he 
manages the matter himself, 


Drops in Eyes 

To the Editor:—Are the drops that 
are placed in the eyes in order 
to dilate the pupils harmful or 
not? I have heard that this 
sometimes causes the eyeball to 
harden and that often the pupil 
does not contract to its normal 
size. Is there any foundation for 
such reports? 

J. M. B., Oregon. 


Answer.—The drops put into the 
eyes to dilate the pupils as used by 
a skilful oculist, who is a physician 
as well, are not harmful. The pro- 
cedure is often indispensible in 
getting the results that must be 
secured in the fitting of glasses. 
They are used only for a_ brief 
period and in that way they do not 
tend to harden the eyeball. - 
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Cancer 
To the Editor:—Will you please te'! 
me how cancer is. scientifical! 
diagnosed? My sister recentl, 
died of cancer. I wish to be sure 
that the diagnosis was correct. 


S. A. M., New York. 


Answer.—Cancer presents a great 
variety of conditions and signs in 
different parts of the body at differ- 
ent stages. The diagnosis is made b, 
the growth’s appearance, the man 
ner of development and, especially, 
by microscopic section of a portion 
of the tissue involved. This is 
readily obtained, of course, after 
the death of the patient but not 
infrequently a portion of tissue is 
removed during life, a procedure 
that is known as a biopsy. Then 
a decision can be made as to 
whether or not tke infected region 
should be removed. 


Tonsils; Tobacco 

To the Editor:—1. What harmful 
effect can removal of the tonsils 
have on the general health? Will 
the operation relieve one of head 
noises that are caused by catarrh 
in the ear tubes? Is ether or 
gas necessary for this operation? 
2. I use tobacco to excess, about 
10,000 cigarets a year, and I chew 

_ some too. I stopped the use of 
tobacco a few years ago for two 
and a half years, but I was far 
more nervous at the end of that 
time than I am now, although the 
head ringing had almost ceased. 
I am 33 years old, and feel that 
I am being slowly poisoned, per- 
haps more by tobacco than any- 
thing else. I dread to discontinue 
the use of tobacco because of 
the nervousness that follows. | 
rarely drink anything stronger 
than water. I perspire freely and 
seem weak and nervous after 
hard and fast labor and have a 
pounding heart after such work. 
Advice will be appreciated. 


F, B., Illinois. 


Answer.—1. As a rule, the re- 
moval of the tonsils has no effect 
on the general health except to im- 
prove it because frequently the 
focus of infection in the tonsils that 
has been responsible for some dis- 
ease condition is removed by oper- 
ation. Whether or not such an 
operation would improve the condi- 
tion of the ear is something that can 
be determined only by one who has 
examined and studied the patient. 

The removal of the tonsils in 
adults is often done under local 
anesthetic, but under special cir- 
cumstances in the case of nervous 
or timid persons a general anes- 
thetic, gas or ether, is best. 

2. It is probable that the othe! 
symptoms are due to excessiv: 
smoking. There is no specific cure 
for this habit, but it is seldom that 
one who is addicted to the use o! 
tobacco cannot abandon it. 
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Loss of Senses of Taste and Smell 
To the Editor:—I beg for informa- 
tion to relieve me from loss of 
the sense of taste following a mild 
influenza about a fortnight ago. 
| am the more concerned since 
some years ago, from the same 
cause, I partially lost my sense 
of smell, and my sense of taste 
was also impaired. This has per- 
sisted up to the present but I have 
adapted myself to the affliction. 
The present condition is much 
more severe. Following the influ- 
enza my appetite returned, but it 
is a mere organic need for sus- 
tenance, and there is no pleasure 
from quality or savor. I can 
scarcely force down the simplest 
foods. Do come to my rescue. | 
M. T., Maine. 


Answer.—The sense of taste de- 
pends largely on the sense of smell. 
When the sense of smell is tempo- 
rarily lost during an acute head 
cold, it is almost impossible to taste 
anything. However, after these 
acute infections, the sense of smell 
usually returns, and with it the 
sense of taste. It is doubtful 
whether there is any endocrine 
disturbance causing this trouble. 

In order that substances may be 
smelled, it is necessary that the 
odorous particles be carried by the 
air current to the uppermost por- 
tion of the nose, to that region in 
which the terminal filaments of the 
olfactory nerve, or the nerve of 
smell, are situated. There may be 
mechanical disturbances in the 
upper portion of the nose either 
accompanying some acute infection 
such as a head cold or resulting 
from some chronic trouble that may 
disturb the sense of smell. In the 
second place, certain conditions in- 
volving the olfactory nerve itself 
either in the nose or at the base of 
the brain may cause diminution in 
the sense of smell or its loss. 

Some persons either are born 
without the sense of smell or lose 
it in early childhood, and often the 
exact cause of this impairment can- 
not be determined. It would be 
advisable, however, to have a Was- 
sermann blood test made to rule out 
a certain definite involvement. 

Aside from the change in the 
sense of smell affecting taste, there 
is also the possibility of some im- 
pairment of the nerve supplying 
certain portions of the tongue, 
which might be the cause of the 
disturbance in taste. This nerve is 
sometimes affected in certain ear 
infections. It would be advisable 
to consult a physician and have him 
test the sense of taste with bitter, 
sweet, salt and sour substances, in 
order to see to what degree the 
sense of taste is really changed. 

There is no need for taking such 
a desperate view of the situation 
because it is quite possible that the 
sense of smell will improve and, 
with it, the taste. 


Emotional Disturbances 


To the Editor:—I am 27 years old 
and have been married six years; 
my health is not bad, although I 
am anemic. I am slightly over- 
weight, being 5 feet tall and 
weighing 123 pounds. I am not 
supersensitive or morbid, al- 
though often I find myself exag- 
gerating the hardships that befall 
me. If I am called upon to write 
anything when I am slightly ex- 
cited or when some one is looking 
on, such as signing a slip for a 
registered letter, my hand shakes 
so that it is impossible for me to 
write. I am a stenographer by 
profession and you can imagine 
the havoc this plays with me. | 
am expert at taking shorthand 
and am often called on to take 
notes at public functions.  Al- 
though I am more proficient than 
many present, I often bungle the 
job until it is almost impossible 
for me to continue. This period 
of trembling usually lasts only for 
a few minutes and then I quiet 
down and continue in an expert 
manner, If it is necessary for me 
to stay at a hotel and the clerk 
watches me sign my name on the 
register, my hand jumps back and 
forth until it is impossible to 
read what I write. Often simul- 
taneous with this jerkiness and 
inability to write is a_ terrific 
pounding of the heart. I have 
tried many tg to get rid of this 
nervous habit but it has been im- 
possible. I wonder if you can do 
anything for me? 

R. G., Massachusetts. 


Answer.—Since the difficulties in 
writing are temporary and occur 
only under certain conditions, it is 
obvious that they are not due to 
any disturbance in the nervous 
machinery itself, but must be the 
result of an emotional conflict 
which is in some way connected 
with the conditions under which 
the difficulties arise. The pounding 
of the heart and the feeling of fear 
and nervousness are additional evi- 
dence of the emotional nature of 
the disturbance; for it must be re- 
membered that it is normal for the 
heart to act more vigorously in 
states of emotion; this is one of the 
jobs that the heart is built to per- 
form and there would be something 
wrong if it did not act in this way. 

When this conclusion has been 
reached, however, there still re- 
mains to be discovered the nature 
and associations of the conflict in 
the emotional life. The fact that 
it becomes manifest when under 
observation by others is the only 
clue offered in the account given, 
and this is not sufficient to enable 
any one to hazard even a guess as 
to the actual cause. 

The first requisite for making this 
discovery is a- frank discussion of 
the intimate facts and details of 
personal experiences and emotions 
in the life of the patient from child- 
hood on; the causes may be more 
or less deeply buried and their dis- 
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covery cannot be made by the 
patient alone and unassisted. The 


fact that the conflict comes to the 
surface in the form of the difficulty 
in writing in spite of the efforts 
made to control it proves that it is 
related to conditions which the 
patient cannot face without some 
change in his attitude toward the 
elements that are the real causes of 
the emotional conflict. 

For this reason it is essential to 
seek the advice and assistance of 
a physician who is experienced in 
such studies and in whom the 
patient can repose the faith and 
confidence necessary to permit her 
to speak freely and without reserve 
of her most intimate thoughts and 
feelings. This effort is well worth 
while, for such problems are often 
capable of complete solution and 
consequent cure; it should be made 
as early as possible for the reason 
that the longer habits of reaction 
are continued the more difficult are 
they to break. 


Removal of Tonsils 
To the Editor:—I am enclosing an 
advertisement of the “office 
method” of removing tonsils. 
What is the nature of this 
method? What would be the 
effect on a 3% year old child? 
Is an anesthetic necessary? Is it 
bloodless? What is the duration? 
Is it to be preferred to surgery? 

Is this method cheaper? 

F. K., Illinois. 


Answer.—While it is true that a 
few physicians still remove tonsils 
in their own offices, as a rule, when 
an office method of removal of ton- 
sils is advertised it refers to the 
destruction of tonsil tissue by the 
electro-coagulation method. This is 
done under local anesthesia, but it 
is inconceivable how it can _ be 
carried out in case of a child 3% 
years old. The method is blood- 
less so far as the procedure at the 
time is concerned, but when slough- 
ing occurs a week or ten days later, 
a secondary hemorrhage is likely to 
occur just as after a tonsillectomy. 
Furthermore, it is practically im- 
possible to remove the tonsils at 
one sitting, which means that the 
patient must wait for a week or ten 
days until the reaction has sub- 
sided and then the method is re- 
applied. As a rule, it takes from 
four to six sittings to accomplish 
the result. 

Considering the amount of time 
involved, it hardly seems possible 
that this method will be cheaper 
than surgery, and it is certainly 
not to be preferred to the regular 
surgical removal of tonsils, unless 
there are some urgent contra- 
indications to operative procedures. 
If the tonsillectomy under ether 
anesthesia is in proper hands, it is 
rarely accompanied by bad results 
in the child. 
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Teeth and Diet 


To the Editor:—Is it possible to 
harden the teeth of an _ adult, 
42 years old, and to keep the 
nerves of the teeth well nour- 
ished? Is viosterol valuable for 
this purpose; name some foods 
that harden the teeth. 


H. M. S., Pennsylvania. 


Answer.—The fallacy of hard and 
soft teeth has too long been preva- 
lent. It is not possible appreciably 
to harden the teeth of an adult of 
42 or of any age after the teeth are 
once developed in the jaws. Teeth 
are not constantly being built up 
and torn down as are the other tis- 
sues of the body; the enamel is the 
most stable of all structures. The 
teeth naturally grow a trifle harder 
as age advances, but not sufliciently 
to affect the tendency to decay. 

Good food is important in the 
building of the teeth, and in the 
maintenance of a healthy mouth, but 
the chief value of food is expressed 
in a change in the environment in 
which the teeth are placed rather 
than a change in the tooth struc- 
ture itself. The question of diet as 
it affects the teeth is too involved 
to be considered in a brief article. 
The most pertinent advice is to eat 
simple, wholesome foods and, above 
all, to masticate them well. 


Treatment for Syphilis 
To the Editor:—Is it true that medi- 
cal treatment for syphilis may 
produce blindness in one whose 
eyes are weak? If several months 
have passed before treatment is 
started, is the treatment effective 
either to cure or to prevent the 


spread of the contagion? I am 
under the impression that the 


average physician does not like 
to take cases of venereal disease. 
Why is this, and where should 
one go for examination if he sus- 
pects an infection of this kind? 
B. D., New York. 


Medical treatment 
syphilis rarely affects the 
unless the patient already has a 
syphilitic lesion which is made 
worse by mistaken use of certain 
drugs commonly employed in treat- 
ment. Most of the blindness associ- 
ated with syphilis is due to the 
disease and particularly to the de- 
generative process in the optic 
nerve, which is connected with cer- 
tain aspects of locomotor ataxia. 
There is one notable exception to 
the foregoing statement as to the 
relative harmlessness of treatment 
for syphilis and that lies in the use 
of a drug known as tryparsamide, 
which is employed in the treat- 
ment of syphilis of the nervous sys- 
tem, particularly general paralysis. 
Tryparsamide has a definite injuri- 
ous effect in occasional cases 
(probably not exceeding 1 or 2 per 
cent) on the optic nerve, but this 
can be avoided by careful testing 


for 
eyes, 


Answer. 





of the eyes by an eye specialist 
under proper direction, before and 
after the use of the drug. 

It is not desirable, in general, to 
delay treatment for syphilis several 
months after the onset of the infec- 
tion, for the patient remains infec- 
tious during the period prior to the 
institution of treatment and may 
spread the disease. For this reason 
in particular and also because the 
prospect of completely arresting the 
disease is much better when treat- 
ment is instituted early, those most 
familiar with the problem advise 
that every possible effort be made 
to begin treatment at the earliest 
possible moment. The term “cure” 
in connection with syphilis must 
be used with some qualification, as 
only a lapse of years can determine 
whether or not patients: whose 
symptoms have been controlled by 
modern methods of treatment actu- 
ally are cured. It is proper to say 
that the large majority of syph- 
ilitic infections can be completely 
arrested and that patients can go 


through life without transmitting 
the disease to others and without 


showing any signs of it themselves 
if their cases have been properly 
managed and kept always under 
necessary periodic observation. 

It is a mistake to assume that the 
average physician does not care: to 
treat venereal disease. Govern- 
ment surveys have shown that. 80 
per cent of the venereal disease in 
this country is treated by phy- 
sicians who, while they have a 
special interest in it, none the less 
rank as general practitioners. 

If a person suspects that he has 
acquired a venereal disease he 


should consult a competent phy- 
sician. Help in finding one may be 


obtained through the officers of the 
local county or city medical society. 


Teeth 


To the Editor:—1 had four of my 


lower front teeth extracted, as 
they were loose. I want them 
replaced. One dentist says he 


can make a plate for the four 
teeth, and another recommends 
bridgework. Will you please ad- 
vise me what to do? I do not 
want to have all of my teeth 
drawn, because they seem tight 
and are not bothering me. 
A. C. T., West Virginia. 


Answer.—This person should not 
have all his-teeth extracted as long 
as they are firm and in a healthy 
condition, 

To , restore the missing ;teeth 
either a plate or a bridge may be 
used, the decision depending on the 
particular conditions in the mouth. 
Under favorable conditions a_ plate 
may be made to work satisfactorily; 
in other cases a bridge will be more 
comfortable. Usually a bridge is 
more expensive than a plate and 
less troublesome to wear. 
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Twilight Sleep 

To the Editor:—What information 
can I obtain on the _ process 
known as twilight sleep in child- 
birth? Is it widely used? I have 
heard and read of physicians 
resorting to this in several cases. 
Is it detrimental to the health of 
mother or child? 

E. J. L., Washington. 


Answer.—Twilight sleep as a 
method of relieving the distress 
incident to childbirth is not widely 
employed but is still in use in some 
clinics where it was popularized 
some years ago. It is a method of 
relieving pain in labor by the injec- 
tion of morphine and scopolamine. 
The woman is brought to a semi- 
conscious state for a _ period of 
hours during which time the labor 
progresses to its termination, after 
which she does not remember her 


sufferings. It is not detrimental to 
the health of the mother. Some 


doctors think that its reaction on 
the baby is not good. 

Every good obstetrician and 
every careful doctor who takes 
obstetrical cases has some system 
of managing labor and of alleviating 
the suffering that in his hands has 
proved most efficacious. The best 
advice to the pregnant woman is 
to put herself in the care of ‘such 
a doctor, to follow his instructions 
and to submit to his method. 


Tooth Bleaches 


To the Editor:—I1 should like to 
purchase a bleach for the teeth. 
Please send the names of any 
bleaches or whiteners that are 
not harmful to the teeth, if there 
are any. S. M. G., Illinois. 


Answer.—Many tooth bleaches or 
whiteners on the market have been 
found to contain hydrochloric acid 
in various amounts. Hydrochloric 
acid is an active solvent of tooth 
structure and the use of prepara- 
tions containing it may lead _ to 
deleterious results. 

A recent reprint from the bureau 
of chemistry of the American Den- 
tal Association containing a report 
of an examination of Tartaroff, 
made in 1928, will give an idea of 
the composition of some of these 
preparations. 

As a rule the active substances of 
tooth bleaches contain corrosives or 
other strong chemicals. In the 
event that the teeth become dis- 
colored. to such an extent that 
bleaching is desirable, one should 
put oneself in the hands of a com- 


petent dentist. He can diagnose 
the cause of such discoloration and 


institute proper treatment accord- 
ing to the individual condition. 
Some of. the agents used by the 


dentist .in . bleaching teeth are 
concentrated hydrogen peroxide, 
chlorine-liberating solutions, and 
sodium dioxide. 
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Another Day 
Another Dinner 


Or, as we might put it: woman's work is never 
done, for there’s always a dinner to plan. 
We've been working from sun to sun in the 
grocery business too long not to appreciate that. 

So—with a relish for good eating (and a 
prayer for the grocery business)—Colonel 
Goodbody talks each weekday morning on 
A & P’s radio program, Our Daily Food. 

He tells all the interesting things about food, 
and all the useful things about food— 
helpful information that is gathered by 
A&P's large staff of food experts. 
And every day he suggests a menu with 
directions for cooking it. 





These menus are not one man’s idea—or one 
woman's. They are well-balanced, scientifically 
studied meals. Each one has been prepared 
and tested in A&P’s own kitchen. They are 
meals that please both the purse and the 
palate. 

Of course you don't have to buy your food 
at an A&P store to get good results with the 
Colonel's menus. But it helps. 

aa 
ANTICLIMAX—Your local newspaper 
is about as good a place as any to find 
out the time Our Daily Food is broadcast 
over your N.B.C. station in the morning. 


The Great ATLANTIC & PACIFIC Tea Co. 
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JANER CORTE ay ALA 


The Gifts You Get 


OON you will be busy writing 
letters and paying visits, trying to 
thank everyone who has sent you a 
present, careful not to forget anyone. 


But because they weren't addressed 
to you personally and sent by mail 
or express, perhaps you have forgotten 
to acknowledge some of the 
priceless gifts you have received. 


Think for a minute of the wel- 
fare organizations that have been 
giving you their time, their 
training and ability, devoting 
their every effort to make you, 
your family and your neighbors 
safer and happier. 


The Red Cross and other great 
organizations fed the hungry 
and nursed the sick while you 
remained comfortably at home 
—their gift to you of hours of 
leisure. 


Volunteer members of national 
and local associations found 
children who were suffering 
from tuberculosis, sent them to 
camps and sanatoria to recover 

-giving your children extra 
protection against exposure to 
dise: iSe. 





Boy Scout and Girl Scout leaders gave 
up their holidays to teach clean liv- 
ing by word and example —a gift of 
better companionship for your 
children. 


Big Brothers sat in stuffy court rooms 
to rescue waifs and strays who did 


AAT fy, not have home background to 

% guide them—a gift of future 

, = good citizenship to your com- 
im munity. 

% You will probably never meet, 


nor be able to thank, the doctors 
and scientists who have waged 
campaigns to make it increasingly 
unlikely that you and yours 
should ever contract smallpox, 
diphtheria, typhoid fever or 
other communicable disease. In 
their laboratories they are search- 
ing for means to prevent prema- 
ture death from cancer or heart 
disease. Magnificent gifts to you 
of health — perhaps life itself. 


But you do know some of the 
great volunteer organizations 
which work for you continu- 
ously and ask your good will 
and support. At this season will 
you not “thank” two of them 
by wearing a Red Cross button 
and by using Christmas Seals? 


METROPOLITAN LIFE Leena ComMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. ¥.- 
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Mouth Conditions 

To the Editor:—Is the saliva nat) 
rally slightly acid, or should the 
reaction be alkaline? A recep} 
statement in an article seemed i, 
suggest that saliva normally jis 
slightly acid. What suggestions 
would you offer to keep the 
mouth in a normal healthy condi- 
tion? Because there are so man\ 
highly advertised tooth pastes on 
the market, I should like to know 
how a person can judge whic) 
ones are the most valuable? The 
answers to these questions will be 
greatly appreciated. They often 
arise in some of my physiology 
classes. VY, §, M., Washington. 


Answer.—The saliva is not uni- 
form in its reaction and may vary 
even within’ twenty-four hours. 
No one seems to know definitely 
| whether it is normally acid or alka- 
line. Three prominent medical 
dictionaries say that it is alkaline; 
the present consensus of opinion is 
that it is slightly acid. 

To keep the mouth normal, keep 
the whole body normal. The local 
care of the mouth relates to main- 
taining the full function of masti- 
cation and keeping the teeth clean 
by frequent and judicious brushing. 

The only function of a_ tooth 
paste is to clean the teeth. Any 
therapeutic claims are _ valueless. 
Select the paste that leaves the 
teeth and mouth feeling the clean- 
est after using. A paste is a mere 
adjunct to the friction of the tooth- 
brush. 


Hernia 
To the Editor:—What is the best 
thing to do for umbilical hernia? 
What is the formula of the salve 
that is used by the manufacturers 
of Stuart’s pads for the treatment 
of hernia? J. S., Ohio. 


Neither pads nor trusses 
will cure hernia in an adult, except 
in rare cases. Such treatment will 
often cure hernia in an_ infant, 
especially umbilical hernia, A truss, 
when properly adjusted, often re- 
tains a rupture in the adult either 
in the inguinal region or at the 
umbilicus. In many instances a 
truss is worn without discomfort 
for many years and supports the 
abdomen, but it does not cure the 
hernia. 

The use of an astringent such as 
that claimed to be contained in 
Stuart pads is ridiculous. Even 
when a powerful astringent is in 
jected into the hernial canal, it sel 
dom produces a satisfactory cure 
of the trouble, and it is always 
attended with some risk of a fata! 
outcome. The idea that such an 
astringent applied to the skin will 
cause closure of the hernial cana! 








is fallacious. 


ont 
‘ y dl 
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Colitis 


0 the Editor:—May colitis be pro- 
duced by gallbladder infections? We’ V eC b eC eC ‘a ta | ki | nN CO 
Does gallbladder infection ever 


produce mild, chronic infections 
that are not very painful? Is the 


presence of gravel in the gallblad- 
der usually painful? Why does an O U | O eC rs cl, ) 
i i the ‘ 


- 


infected gallbladder disturb 
digestive processes to such a great 
extent? Is it better to remove . 

the gallbladder by an operation fe) Out A 

in case of chronic infection or C D1 J C77 
should it merely be cleaned out 
so that it will function normally? 
Does age have a particular effect 
on it? What dangers or compli- 
cations might arise through let- 


ting the chronic condition carry 

on through two or three years? ? 

If the infection is cleared by oper- | 

ation are there any after-effects, | — eC S ‘e O 
ordinarily? Does such infection . 

affect the bile? Normally, how 








long does recovery from a gall- 
bladder operation take? 


E. D. T., Oregon. 


may be pro- 
duced by an affection of the gall- 
bladder and it may be mild or 
moderately severe. Pain is usually 
present to some degree. Many cases 
of urinary gravel may be painful 
only when the concretions are so 
large that they pass through the 
ureter with difficulty. 








The liver and the gallbladder are We’ —— re 
 . e’ve told you about Wheat : Tez 
intimately related to the other y : one Wheatena, with its great nourishing, 
organs of the digestive tract. Natu-| aS a food for your children . . of its strength-sustaining food elements of 
rally disturbances of these produce | preat strength-buildi ' oe : 

: hese’ ength-building properties . . -ripe heat —is just as 
a disturbance of the digestive proc- ge & prop Lig sun-ripened wheat —is just as impor 
esses. Whether it is best to remove | Of its tempting aroma and delicious tant for adults as for children. And 


the gallbladder or merely to drain it} flavor . . of its digestibility and ease 
is a question that must be decided 
in each case according to the condi- 
tion present. The tendency has Now 

! , —what abou a fo 
been in recent years to remove the t Wheatena for 
gallbladder at most of these oper-| your husband? Many women write us 


few grown-ups can resist its nut-like 


of preparation. . . 
PP“ flavor so tempting to the appetite. 


Wheatena is so inexpensive, too— 


ations because it has been found | that it is the only cereal that their costing you less than 1 cent a dish. 
that this secures permanent results. ; ; 
; ri ag any Why not make it unanimous—:; 
For the most part, gallbladder dis- husbands will eat—and many husbands y s—and 
case is a condition of middle and| tell us that it is the only cereal that enjoy this wonderful cereal for your 
later life. Many cases of inflam- they really enjoy. own breakfast tomorrow morning? 


mation of the gallbladder are en- 
dured for some years, but they 


should be relieved by operation or 

by treatment. The longer they con- Nt) 

tinue the more likelihood there is Ca eC 

of adhesions and other disturbances | =a d 


of the surrounding organs. In most THE DELICIOUS WHEAT CEREAL 


cases in which a_ skilful opera- 
tion has removed the gallbladder, Sun-browned, roasted and toasted 


prompt recovery has occurred. Re- 
covery from such an operation is 
usually complete inside of three or 
four months. 


4 delicious servings FREE 


We want you to taste the delicious nut-like flavor of this wonder- 
: ful wheat cereal—Wheatena. Please mail this coupon and we'll send 
Prostate Gland you enough Wheatena for four generous servings. 





To the Editor:—-Can disease of the 


prostate gland be cured without Name.__-...-----------------------20---00nnnno nnn nnn anne nnn nnn nnn 
surgery? M™, E., Massachusetts. ES Ee See ae eee «se 


Answer.—If hypertrophy (en- The Wheatena Piiealiilialien Wheatenaville, alae N. J. 


largement) of the prostate gland is} _. , ; a . 
meant, the answer is that some type | Lésten in to “RAISING JUNIOR” — the Wheatena serial story —Over NBC 


of removal is the only cure. Every evening except Wednesday—6 o'clock (E.S. T.) 
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45,000 Mothers Wrote the 
Government About Scientific 
Self-Help Garments 


OTHERS’ groups studying child care 
: emphasize the importance of self- 

help training, particularly in winter when 
heavy outer wraps must 
be put on. Authorities 
now recommend the 
Klad-Ezee Snugover 
Play Suit, as it enables 
the child to help himself, 
and saves time and work 
for mother. 

Any youngster can put 
on or take off this suit 
alone. The drop seat is 
held in place by the belt 
which fastens in front 
with a special buckle so 
simple the smallest child 
can unfasten it. This 
patented drop seat does 
away with all buttons 
around the waist. 

Many schools issue instructions that 
children must wear outer garments they 
can put on and take off themselves. Klad- 
Ezee Snugovers have three handy zippers 
—one in front, one at 
each leg, which the 
child can easily oper- 
ate. Health authori- 
ties recommend the 
Snugover. All in one 
piece it keeps the 
child warm and dry. 

Fabrics are scien- 
tifically chosen for 
warmth, light weight 
and moisture resist- 
ance. Colors approved 
by psychologists. The 
fact that Snugovers are 
listed in Hygeia means 
that they fulfill the ad- 
vertising requirements 
of the American Medical Association. 
veceeneeeseees TO READERS OF HYGEIA -------------- 











Because Snugover Suits fulfill the advertising 
e ements of the A M. A. a special offer is 
ving made to all readers of Hygeia to send one 
or more suits ON APPROVAL for inspection, 
Just mark the coupon below—Send no money. 


Kiap-Ezee GARMENT COMPANY 
Dept. 1231, 241 First Avenue No., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send on approval..........Snug- 

over Suits checked. I will either 

remit full price or return suits 
within three days. 

()Hetman Model (on Betty). Conti- 
nental Fleece. Cardinal................ ‘ 
Green...... ee ee 
Size scanned $13.00 

O)Penguin. Mohair pile fabric. 
Beaver : Blue...... 
Cardinal iene vvetbesss 

C)Blue Devil (double breasted 
military on Billy). 28 oz. Virgin 

l 


wool. Cardinal ue ame 

Green... Size . $11.00 
(C) Habitant, 30 oz. wool. 

Cardinal wo. Royal Biee........ 

Size $7.50 


My name is 





Address 


City ss bintiibeesdsbacaaiieileata 
(Send me your _income-increasing 
plan for representing you here.) 








Temporary Sterilization 


To the Editor:—I am a young 
married woman, 18 years old. I 
have been confined in a stale 
sanatorium with a virulent type 

of pulmonary tuberculosis for 
some time. I have been advised 
not to have any children for a 
good many years, An x-ray treat- 
ment has been suggested as a 
means of temporary sterilization. 
What is your candid opinion of 
this method and what is_ the 
nature of the treatment and the 
results? How long does sterility 
last after the treatments? Is there 
danger of causing a permanent 
sterility? Is the method always 
dependable? —_ J. w., Michigan. 


Answer.—Exposure of the ovaries 
to roentgen rays is an excellent 
method of sterilization, provided 
complete or permanent sterilization 
is desirable. As for temporary 
sterilization, roentgen irradiation is 
surrounded with a certain measure 
of uncertainty. 

Under the circumstances speci- 
fied in the question, the method can 
hardly be depended on absolutely 
for temporary effect. At least the 
duration of the sterility cannot be 
predicted absolutely. If the idea of 
sterilization in this case were to 
test the effect of artificially induced 
amenorrhea (stoppage of the 
menses) on the tuberculous condi- 
tion, the method might well be con- 
sidered because the duration of the 
effect would be of secondary impor- 
tance. But since the question con- 
cerns the use of the method to 
prevent conception temporarily its 
advisability is doubtful. 


Diabetes 


To the Editor:—Is it possible for a 
person to be diabetic when a 
urinalysis shows no sugar? I 
have a sweet taste in my mouth 
frequently, and at these times 
the stools and urine have a 
noticeable sickish sweet odor. Is 
this an indication of diabetes? 
Is an examination of the blood 
for sugar more reliable than a 
urinalysis? 

R. G. R., Minnesota. 





Answer.—A urinalysis for sugar 
is not a true test for diabetes. The 
average diabetic person has a renal 
threshold of from 170 to 190 Mg. per 
hundred cubic centimeters of blood, 
which means that the blood sugar 
would have to be of 170 Mg. before 
it would appear in the urine. 

The only reliable test for diabetes 
is a dextrose tolerance test, which 
consists of giving a weighed amount 
of dextrose on an empty stomach 
and taking blood sugar determi- 
nations at stated intervals. With 
the symptoms stated, we should sug- 
gest that a dextrose tolerance test be 
made, 
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RIDE TO HEALTH AND HAPPINESS 


Cal's Colt gives children a real thrill and exer- 
cises every muscle. They never tire of it. It is 
safe for indoors or outdoors, and keeps them off 
the street, with beneficial exercise. 
No. | Cal’s Colt retails $3.95 
(for children up to 50 Ibs.) 
No. 2 Cal’s Colt retails $5.95 
(for children up to 100 Ibs.) 
Send check or momey order and we will make 
shipment direct to you in time for Christmas. 


THE KIDDIE GYM CO., Inc. 


Newark, N. J. Minneapolis, Minn. Venice, Cal. 
Order From Nearest Factory Dept. 12 A.M. 











Safety Thumb Guards recommended by 
child specialists as simplest way to break 
thumb or finger sucking 
habit. Open German Sil- 
ver construction; no wire 
ends to scratch. Guard 
allows child full use of 
thumb. Replaces applica- 
tions of medicinal prepa- 
rations and _ makeshift 
devices. 


Send $1.75 for pair of 
Safety Thumb Guards 
with full directions. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or 
money refunded. State 
age of child. 






Pat. Aug. 19, 1930 
THE SAFETY THUMB GUARD CO. 
Dept. H New Haven, Conn. 





The Best Bed 
forBaby w»v 
EB a , 






ATR and 
healthf 
sunshine for ba! 
New freedom 
convenience 
mother. A full-sized 
bed for baby, da) 
a night. Always rea 
for home, stre¢ 
hotel, motoring 
camping. Can be 
cleaned. Runni 
gear removable and 
collapsible. KOZ! 
KARS finished 
rich velours, tap 
tries and repps. !) 
Luxe Tapestry Mo 
shown, $26.50. %& 
your dealer; if 
y cannot supply you, 
ship direct from | 
factory. Write! Bea 
tiful colored folder; ¢ 
samples of materi 
mailed Free. 

THE KOZE ROBE 
Made something like 
mail bag with a hood attached. Nickel plated zi! 
clasp down the front. It zips open or closed i! 
second. Made of beautiful Eiderdown in blue, p 
or white, trimmed with high quality satin ribbon 
match. We can sell you this marvelous health ¢ 
ment cheaper than you can buy the material and m 
it at home. Makes a wonderful gift for mother 1 
baby. Price, $3.95. See your dealer or write 


circular. 
KOZEKAR, Inc. 
918 13th Ave., S.E. Minneapolis, Min. 
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From the darkness of superstition 


to the light of modern medical facts 








Every Sunday at 8 P. M., 
New York time, over 
these stations of the 
Columbia Broadcasting 
System... 

Akron - - --- WADC 
a= =< WGST 
Baltimore - - - - WCAO 
Birmingham- -- WBRC 

ston - --- - WNAC 
Baffalo ~ - - - - WGR 
Chicago- - - -- WMA 
Cincinnati- -- —- WKR 
Cleveland - - - - WHK 
Iles ---- WRR 
Denver - - - - - KL 
oit -- - - WXYZ 
Hartford —--- WDRC 
Indianapolis—- - - WFBM 
Kansas City — - KMBC 
Los Angeles — - - KHJ 
Memphis - - - WREC 
Milwaukee - - WISN 
Minneapolis- - - WCCO 
Nashville ---- WLAC 
New Orleans - - WDSU 
New York City - WABC 
maha -~---- KOIL 
Philadelphia- - - WCAU 
Pittsburgh- --- WJAS 
Portland, Ore.- - KOIN 
Providence - --—- WEAN 
Rochester, N. Y.- WHEC 
Salt Lake City - - KDYL 
San Antonio--- KTSA 
San Francisco -- KFRC 
ae =---- KOL 
Sioux City - - - - KSCJ 
Spokane ---- KFPY 
St. Louis - - - - KMOX 
Syracuse ---- WFBL 
| acoma-- - - - KVI 
Toledo - - - - - WSPD 
Topeka - - — - - WIBW 
Washington, D.C. WMAL 




















A WEEKLY RADIO PROGRAM 


by Howard W. 


EEK after week listeners 

to Dr. Haggard’s fascinat- 
ing talks discover that they are 
hearing more than history... 
more than the absorbing ro- 
mance of science. 

For, though he tells of the 
centuries that saw sickness 
treated in the darkness of super- 
stition, Dr. Haggard tells, too, 
how disease is now being 
thwarted and checked in the 
light of modern knowledge. 

He points to the progress of 
personal preventive medicine... 


Haggard, M. D. 


shows how, through the annual 
health audit in which x-rays are 
used, early conditions may be 
detected, and thus serious ill- 
ness prevented. 

Authoritative (Dr. Haggard is 
Associate Professor of Applied 
Physiology at Yale University), 
entertaining, and informing, 
“Devils, Drugs, and Doctors’”’ is 
a program of practical value to 
you and your family. 

Set your dial for the nearest 
Columbia station every Sunday at 
8 P. M., Eastern Standard Time. 


Sponsored ty EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY Bovtesier,N. ¥ 
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lf Your 
HANDS 
Feel Like 


‘Sandpaper 


Driving your car... out in 
the cold, wind and snow... 
washing and scrubbing your 
hands many times a day— 
it's hard to avoid “Sand- 
paper Skin” in the Winter| 


The use of Nivea* Creme 
prevents “Sandpaper Skin”. 
Because of its exclusive 
Eucerite* content, Nivea 
Creme is quickly absorbed 
without stickiness or after- 
greasiness—therefore will 
not interfere with your work. 
lt will keep your hands 
smooth as silk. If you will 
mail the coupon, a trial tube 
will be sent to you free of 
charge. You will find that 
you can easily and pleasantly 
avoid “Sandpaper Skin” 
with 


NIVEA 
CREM 


* Trade Marks Reg. U.. S. Pat. Of. 
‘eed 
P. Beiersdorf & Co., Inc. Dept. H12 
200 Hudson Street, New York City 
Send me a trial tube of Nivea Creme 
without charge. 





Pee oeee sess rseceseesseesstesereseseces 

















CHRISTMAS EVE IN A 
DOCTOR’S FAMILY 


(Continued from page 1103) 


“Why don’t I go to bed as any 
sensible woman would? Just one 
more song and I'll not wait any 
longer.” 

Even as they 
wife found rest and sleep. 

Bells were ringing. Christmas 
bells? No, only the telephone. She 
started up, glancing at her watch; 
it was 6 o’clock. She reached for 
the phone. 

“Merry Christmas, my dear!” 

“Merry Christmas, yourself,” 
replied. 

“There’s a splendid baby boy out 
here. He arrived about 3 o’clock. 
I’ve had a little sleep. Now that it 
is light, I can get through. What 


sang the doctor’s 


she 


about having breakfast with my 
girls in about an hour?” 
“Well, rather. Please say a 


‘Merry Christmas’ for me to the new 
mother. She has such a lovely 
Christmas gift.” 

Strange she didn’t feel at all tired. 
And it was a Merry Christmas, The 
sun looked like a giant orange and 
the world reflected the glorious 
color. She prepared breakfast and 
had started the early preparations 
for the Christmas dinner before the 
doctor came in. She did not tell 
him how she had waited up most 
of the night and had finally fallen 
asleep in her chair. 

“T’ll say you look happy.” 

“IT am, Mr. Doctor Man. Now 
drink some coffee and then wake 
Jean. She will want you to carry 
her down stairs to the tree. I'll get 
the baby for she is awake now.” 

Tenderly the doctor wakened his 
little pal. 

“Merry Christmas, Jean.” 

“Oh, oh, is it? Merry Christmas, 
Daddy. Let’s go to the tree.” 

The night of waiting was past. It 
was morning. In the heart of the 
doctor’s wife the same words 
echoed and re-echoed, “Unto them 
a son is born.” Again a young 
mother had brought forth her first 
born, and it was Christmas in all 
the world. 


AWARDS ARE PRESENTED 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Awards for distinguished social 


service to the city of New York 
offered annually by Better Times, 
the welfare magazine, have been 
given to the Emergency Employ- 
ment Committee, the Welfare 
Council Coordinating Committee 


on Unemployment and the Multiple 
Dwelling Law Committee. All 
three committees have been active 
in emergency unemployment relief 
and in improving housing condi- 
tions. 
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The weekly DERBAC Shampoo of pure 
pine and cocoanut oils, means healthy hair 
and protection against scalp infections. 
DERBAC is internationlly known and 
recommended by health authorities, 
FREE: Full size 25 cent cake to physicians 
and registered nurses, 








CEREAL — D erbae 
ss4E 27H Sueet, HEALTH SHAMPOO 
Gentle on 


Tender Tissues 





DeVilbiss Atomizer No. 15 


The soft, soothing spray of the solution 
your doctor prescribes is so gentle on 
tender inflamed tissues in the nose 
and throat. That is why doctors for over 
42 years have prescribed the spraying 
of medication with DeVilbiss Atom- 
izers. Ask your doctor to tell you the one 
you should have. You can get DeVilbiss 
Atomizers at any drug store. 


DeVilbiss 


x«« 


The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo, Ohio, headquarters 
for atomizers and vaporizers for pro- 
fessionaland home use 














A CORRECT 
POSTOPERATIVE SUPPORT 


Physicians everywhere 
endorse this gar- 
ment for wear 
following stom- 
ach or gallblad- 
der operations, 
for it gives the 
complete support 
which the weakened 
condition requires. The 
Camp Patented Adjust- 
ment holds the support 
firmly to the body, 
without constriction, 
affording the wearer 
extreme comfort. 


,,_ ae (AP 


Write for special information. 


S. H. CAMP and COMPANY 
Jackson, ar aa 
330 Fifth Avenue 






Manufacturers: 
Chicago 
1056 Merchandise Mart 








Mention HYGEIA when ‘writing to Advertisers 
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TUBERCULOSIS FINDS FOE 
IN CHRISTMAS SEAL 
SALES 

For twenty-five years in a nation- 
wide attempt to cure and prevent 
tuberculosis by rest, fresh air, 
proper diet and nursing care, the 
National Tuberculosis Association 
has battled against a powerful foe. 
Through the’ generosity of the 
American people, this association 
has been able to offer the Christmas 
gift of medical attention throughout 


CHRISTMAS// \! 





the year to unfortunate patients of 
this dreaded disease. 

The greatest emphasis has been 
placed on the prevention and cure 
of tuberculosis among children and 


young men and women who, it 
seems, are less immune to this 
scourge. 


It is a wise investment for those 
who are well, for the association 
provides for the patient camps, hos- 
pitals and sanatoriums that remove 
possibilities of further contagion. 
The National Tuberculous Associ- 
ation is appealing again this year 
in its usual form, which is the 
penny health stamp to be used in 
decorating Christmas packages. 


SPINACH MAY NOW BE HAD 
IN PILLS OR POWDERS 


“We aim to please” might well 
be the slogan of food chemists, 
according to a report in Science, 
which informs us that spinach may 
now be obtained in pills or powder, 
or, if we prefer, by a shot in the 
arm by a hypodermic needle. 

For carotene, a yellow coloring 
matter present in green leaves as 
well as in the yellow carrots for 
which it is named, seems to be 
identical with the basic material of 
vitamin A, The discoverers of the 
new process are Drs. Henry N. 
Holmes and Henry M. Leiscester of 
Oberlin College. 

The substance can be produced 
from carrots in highly concentrated 
crystalline form economically and 
comparatively rapidly. 

The test was made on a large 
number of animals lacking vitamin 
A, and the injected animals re- 
covered their health. 
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Building resistance 
to colds — 











Malted Milk. 


drink is also of great value as a 


4 BLEND oF HORLICKS 
The Omgenat) mateo MLK 
WIT sweer cnocoraTe 





and the extracts of wheat 


barley. 


conducted by the Department of 


water, 


Build up resistance to 
winter ailments through 
the of Horlick’s 


This nourishing 


use 


light food during colds and as 
a means of regaining strength 
during convalescence. 

Easily assimilated—A malt enzyme predi- 


gested food combining maltose, dextrin 


and lactose. 


Highly nutritious—| forlick’s prov ides the 
vitamins and minerals, as well as the other 
valuable elements, both of full-cream milk 


and malted 


Tempting to the appetite—The experiments 


Pedia- 


trics, Marquette University Medical School 
(Am. Jrl. Dis. Chil. 40: 305) 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, prepared with 


indicate that 


acts as a stimulant to the appetite. 
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FREE SAMPLE AND WEIGHT CHART 





HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CORP., 


Dept. H-14, Racine, Wisconsin 


This coupon is good for one sample of either Horlick’s Malted Mi 
flavor) or Horlick’s Chocolate Malted Milk and one Weight Chart for record 


ing your child’s growth. 


Check the sample wanted () Natural (2 
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Ik (natural 
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et’s Laugh Lots 


This Winter—It’s Good for the Digestion 
and It Doesn’t Cost a Dime! 


Here are the laughs (and how we need them these days), the 
brightly comic anecdotes, which have helped to keep the world 
young since the dawn of literature. Here are the neatly pointed 
epigrams, the brilliant repartee, the keen satire, the sparkling wit, 
the profound wisdom, which have helped to make the world wise. 
It is the most complete, authoritative, interesting and useful 
collection of the classic literature in our language. 














Red Cloth 
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Beautifully 
Bound 


Volumes—FREE 
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OF BRILLIANT MERRYMAKING 
TO GOLDEN BOOK SUBSCRIBERS 


Read 
: RR E A special edition, beautifully bound and printed 
has been made and reserved for new and old 
friends of the Golden Book Magazine. These are real books bound 
in handsome red cloth, portrait frontispiece in each, 300 pages, 
good paper —the kind of books you will be proud to place on 
your bookshelf. This set is yours absolutely free with a three- 
year subscription to the magazine at a special reduced price. 
New Pocket Size 

















yr . . 
You Will Like GOLDEN BOOK 
\ —y A THE GOLDEN BOOK is the only magazine of its kind. In it 
\£ i LN, you will find the cream of the moderns, as well as the proven 
wf AN masterpieces of the past. Each month you will find the same 
VA rN supreme and thrilling satisfaction in the authors selected; 
BY 4 BONY the best in fiction, drama, essay, poetry, philosophy, humor 
= | Ws ati) and science. “Golden Book” is now published in the new, 
& bt 4% MY handy, pocket-size containing even more entertaining material 
ame. \ Nh WZ than the large size. All famous entertainers—the best of all 
, es ah times. 
i ' Sy 
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ae You may have this set in your home for free examination and See 
% = trial. And, what is more, this may be paid for in small monthly 
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Send me the 9-volume gift set of WIT AND HUMOR and enter my name for a 
three-year subscription to the Golden Book Magazine. After 10 days, if I like 
them, I will send you £1.00 a month for only 8 months. Otherwise, | will return 
the books at your expense. 
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BLINDNESS IN CHINA 
IS INCREASING 


The extent of blindness in China 
is increasing at an alarming rate, 
according to Dr. Lossouarn, direc- 
tor of the Medical College of 
Tientsin. An eye is worth less than 
an egg, this doctor writes in the 
Review and Information Bulletin of 
the League of Red Cross Societies; 
employers in the country rid them- 
selves of the apprentices who have 
been blinded in their service and 
replace them with more human 
cattle. 

Much of the blindness is the out- 
come of xerosis, a disease caused 
by malnutrition. This disease yields 
readily to treatment, once the pa- 
tient is taken to the hospital and is 
given the necessary foods. One egg 
a week, says Dr. Lossouarn, would 
be sufficient to prevent this under- 
nourished condition, In most cases 
the patient does not get to a hospital 
for treatment and affection of one 
eye is soon followed by an involve- 
ment of the other eye and total 
blindness, 

Other causes of blindness in China 
are smallpox, trachoma, syphilis, 
gonorrhea and the customs of quack 
doctors. One of the most dangerous 
practices among quacks is that of 
pricking ulcers on the eyeball with 
a pin. In the entire country, there 
are only 2,000 home trained phy- 
sicians, or less than one prac- 
titioner for every 20,000 persons. 

The Tienstin League of the Red 
Cross is campaigning for the aboli- 
tion of smallpox, but it is difficult 
to convince the Chinese of the value 
of vaccination and they have no 
natural immunity to the disease. 


FRENCH TOWN HAS NO 
LUNG DISEASE 

One city in the world is without 
a single case of diseased lungs. 
That is Billard de Lans, France, a 
health center for children, Only 
persons whose respiratory organs 
are in perfect condition may enter 
the town. Every traveler must have 
a physical examination by the par- 
ish doctor and procure a certificate 
to show to the inn keeper before 
he will be permitted to stay through 
the night. Even the villagers must 
submit to a regular series of exami- 
nations, and if lung trouble is dis- 
covered the victim must depart 
from the town within ten days. 

Billard de Lans was established 
as a climatic center for children by 
a French philanthropist, Pierre 
Chabert. He wanted to offer sun- 
shine of the Alps and fresh air 
to children and yet to protect 
them from contact with tuberculous 
patients, 
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BE “LITTER CONSCIOUS,” 
NEW YORKERS TOLD 


Residents of New York City are 
asked by the Committee of Twenty 
on Street and Outdoor Cleanliness 
of that city to be “litter conscious” 
and to assist in bringing about a 
new era of greater street and out- 
door cleanliness. Suggestions made 
by the committee follow: 

Put garbage and all waste mate- 
riais, immediately, into tightly cov- 
ered pails or cans, thus avoiding the 
spread of disease through cats, 
dogs, rats, flies and other vermin. 

Bundle carefully all papers and 
other refuse before placing it on the 
street for removal. 

Sweep the sidewalks frequently 
and keep them free from garbage, 
refuse and litter. — 

Sweep into the gutter between 
6 and 8 a. m., but better still, collect 
such sweepings into receptacles for 
removal. 

After a snowfall remove snow 
from sidewalks promptly. 

Insist that building owners and 
janitors observe rules of cleanliness. 

Refrain from throwing news- 
papers, fruit skins or other refuse 
on the street, sidewalk, parkways, 
vacant lots or in public places. Put 
them in cans that are especially 
provided for this purpose both 
indoors and outdoors. 


Keep dogs from defiling side- 


walks. Lead dogs to the gutter and 
keep the sidewalks clean _ for 
pedestrians, 


BANANA POWDER HAS 
HIGH FOOD VALUE 


A powder made from fresh raw 
bananas has been found by the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture to be an excellent source of 
concentrated vitamin G and B. 
The product is recommended for 
patients who frequently are unable 
or unwilling to take much food but 
who need food of a high caloric 
value, 

It may prove of value in feeding 
children suffering from malnutri- 
tion and nursing mothers who need 
rich food. In some illnesses, fruit 
sugar as found in the banana pow- 
der is more easily digested than 
other sugars. The powder has a 
good flavor. When it was fed 
in measured amounts to rats, it 
enabled them to gain almost as 
rapidly as they did when they were 
fed fresh bananas, The vitamin C 
of fresh bananas is lost in the dry- 
ing process, 


The supreme misfortune is when 
theory outstrips performance. 
—Leonardo da Vinci. 
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Protect your child. . 





% 


° give him 


KLEENEX 


Disposable Tissues 


OTHER—when your child has a 

cold, don’t neglect it! Health is 
at stake. With children there’s always 
the risk of more serious developments! 
That’s why it’s so important to protect 
them from self-infection caused by the 
repeated use of germ-filled handkerchiefs. 
That’s why thousands of mothers now 
give their children Kleenex instead. 


DANGER in handkerchiefs 
Scientific tests have identified 240,000 
dangerous germs in a handkerchief used 
only once during a cold! Children can’t 
possibly avoid self-infection when they 
carry these disease organisms back to 
their face time after time. 

Use Kleenex and destroy 
Now Kleenex forever ends this menace. 
Kleenex is a hankerchief tissue, so in- 
expensive that it’s used but once, then 
destroyed. Germs are destroyed with it. 


KLEE N EX Disposable 


TISSUES 


Children prefer Kleenex to ordinary 
soiled handkerchiefs—once they try it. 
Made of rayon-cellulose, Kleenex is softer 
than linen, more absorbent than any- 
thing! A positive comfort during colds. 

And think of the convenience to you! 
No laundering—and every woman who's 
ever washed a dirty handkerchief knows 
what that means. 





Other uses for Kleenex, too. Try it for polish- 
ing spectacles, for manicuring, for applying 
medicine. And for removing cold cream, Kleenex 
has no equal. Its super-absorbency is needed to 
blot all dirt and make-up from the pores. Sold 
at all drug, dry goods and department stores. 


i HY-12 





Kleenex Company, 
Lake Michigan Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send sample 
packet of Kleenex. 


Name..... 


ti cectiiiccemtiaiaiinn 


: cnieaueaiiiaaite — State : 
: In Canada, address: 330 Bay St., Toronto, Ont 











Germ-filled handkerchiefs are a menace to society! 
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TRADE MARK 


UPLIFT, 


U. S. PAT. 1,702,922 


Seust 
AFTER 
J ery eA the 
mA P. veziFT 





U. S. Pat. 1,702,922—Invented by Mme. Poix to 

Relieve Pain and Remove Cause of Serious Bust 

Troubles. Worn in bed as well as for dress. 
Approved by New York Maternity Center. 


Sizes 30 to 44 


$73 Pink Batiste . $1.00 
EE See er ee 1.50 
284 Pink Tussah Silk. PRP Pee eT ae 1.50 
285 Pink Mesh .. 2.00 
280 Pink Silk Jersey... 3.00 
EXTRA LENGTH MODEL 
(Wider from Top to Bottom) 
Sizes 36 to 52 
S70X Pink Rewp « ...00. scsccscesess Sy .. $2.00 
366 Mesh and Brocade. . . 3.00 


On Sale at satin a Department Stores 
and Corset Shops 


If your de aler does not carry it, 
We will also end our remarkable 
booklet. Kins ily mention dealer name 


G. M. Poix, Inc., 103 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


direct 


free 


write us 














SAVO moisTexer 


Saves Furniture, Pianos, Paintings, 

Plants, and Makes Air More Healthful 
] Fill with water, hang on back of any 
f Radiator o at of sight Others for all 
fi types of i Air Registers an 






hools Hospitals, et 
Write for FREE Booklet 
- SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. X-12, 1400 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 





Pe Thumb-Sucking 
JUBILEE 
BABY ARMLET 
¥ Aluminum Adjustable 
a $1.00 Pair 


Cs- s, Also corrects Nail-Biting 


nt A rd A safe, easy, kind- 
. | 


ly way. Invelu- 
able if sulfering 
from Eczema or 
other skin disease. Allows free movemen , 
even considerable bending of elbow. Loose 


light, sanitary, cool. Snap fasteners, 
adjust to 5 different sizes. Handy. At drug 
or surgical supply houses, or postpaid on 
receipt of $1 If more convenient, order 
C.O.D. and pay postman $1.10 on delivery. 


JUBILEE MFG. CO., 2! Sta. C., Omaha, Neb. 


fitting, 
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BOGAN OUTLINES BROAD 
HEALTH PROGRAM 


Health has recently been placed 
first among the responsibilities of 
education because without it 
further education can be 
plished successfully. William J. 
Bogan, superintendent of the Chi- 
cago schools, outlines in the 
cago Schools Journal certain basic 
requirements of a health program. 
They are as follows: 


Every school child should receive 
periodic health examinations by a 
physician before and during the 
school period. The results should 
then be made known to the parent 
and remedial action should be taken 
immediately. 

Every child should receive a 
regular dental examination. 

Every child should have instruc- 
tion in health and in safety from 
accidents, and every teacher should 
be trained in health programs. 

Every child has the right to play 
and adequate space and facilities 
should be provided. Furthermore, 
there should be proper supervision 
of playgrounds. 

Every child should be protected 
against labor that stunts growth, 
either physical or mental; that 
limits education; that deprives chil- 
dren of the right of comradeship, 
of play and of joy. 

Expert study and corrective treat- 
ment in which there is the possi- 
bility of relief and appropriate 
development of training should be 
given to every child who is blind, 
deaf, crippled or otherwise physi- 
cally handicapped. Children with 


'subnormal or abnormal mental con- 
| ditions 


receive adequate 
training and care 


should 
study, protection, 
by a physician. 
Those children who continually 
fail to meet the normal standards 
of human behavior should be pro- 
vided special care under the guid- 
ance of the school, the community 


health or welfare center or other 
agency for continued supervision 
or control. 


USE HEALTH IN PROGRAM 
OF ASSEMBLY 


Health lessons prove to be excel- 
lent material for the school assem- 
bly, it is pointed out by the Kansas 
The types of programs 
should depend largely on the local 
conditions in the school and com- 
munity. The following subjects are 
suggested: ted Cross and Junior 
Red Cross work; the prevention of 
accidents; health habits; fire pre- 
vention; swat the fly; kill the mos- 
quito; clean-up day; sanitation; 
physical examinations; safety first; 
posture; foods and the school lunch. 


no | 
accom- | 


Chi- | 
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This Christmas Gift 
May Change A Child’s 
Whole Future 


Christmas has always belonged es- 
pecially to children. It is for them 
that we busily lay plans, that we 
make endless rounds of shopping. 
Why not solve the gift problem 
thriftily and thoughtfully, for all 
the children on your list this year. 
BUYS AN 8 MONTHS’ 


$1 0 SUBSCRIPTION TO 


‘Tel IARENTS' 


MAGAZINE 


called “CHILDREN. The Parents Magazine*, 
No gift can hold such a rich store 
of promise for the recipient as a 
subscription to The Parents’ Maga- 
zine. No gift can bring such joy 
and satisfaction to a child’s parents 
as this monthly counsel with the 
country’s most helpful child spe- 
cialists. As an authoritative ad- 
visor, it covers every problem of 
child rearing from crib to college— 
care, feeding, discipline, character 
training, play, social adjustments, 
book and movie guides, children’s 
fashions — every article, every de- 
partment written by people who 
know children and can help their 
parents understand them better. 


NO OTHER DOLLAR GIFT 
CAN MEAN SO MUCH to both 
the child and his mother. <A 
GREETING CARD will be sent 
with every gift subscription. 


Clip this blank today! 





I THe ParentTS’ MAGAZINE, H. 12 
114 East 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 
IT enclosed $........ PE Gine ant eight 





months’ subscription(s) to The Parents’ 
Magazine, to be sent to name (or names) 
on attached slip. 

Tee EE ins cada kone eededie rsa cane 
My : 


i a ae 


Whatever Your 
Question 


Be it the pronunciation of vita- 
min or marquisette or soviet 
the spelling of a puzzling word 
—the meaning of overhead, 
novocaine, etc. 

Webster's New 
International Dictionary 
contains an accurate, final 
answe 


Ss 
6. &C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 








“A Child is to be Born” 


Of the most absorbing importance 
to expectant mothers 


15c 


Chicago 





AN ENCOURAGING AND 
SYMPATHETIC BOOKLET 


American Medical Association 
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NEW YORK COMMISSION | 
SUGGESTS HEALTH 
REVISION 


In an attempt to establish a good | 
health program for the state of New 
York that would provide for a) 
system of county health depart-| 
ments with full time health officers | 
to be required by law, the whole | 
field of public health administration 
in the state has cooperated for 
more than a year. 

The object of the plan is to obtain | 
uniform health protection and pro- 
vide state control directly through 
the county. Dr. Thomas Parran, 
Jr., in an article in The Journal of 
the American Medical Association | 
states this well: 

“The commission believes that! 
the substitution of the county for! 
the town and village unit in health | 
administration, and the replacement | 
of part time, poorly trained health) 
officers by full time, qualified per- | 
sonnel is fundamental to further 
health progress. It is only through 
such a plan that tuberculosis and 
the venereal diseases can be effec- 
tively controlled; that necessary 
attention can be given to the im- 
portant problems of maternity, 
infant and school hygiene; that 
epidemiologic, laboratory and im- 
munization measures can be applied | 
for the control of the communicable 
diseases; that a generalized system | 
of public nursing under competent 
supervision can be provided; that 
milk and water supplies can be 
safeguarded adequately and other 
elements of a modern health pro- 
gram can be provided.” 

The qualifications for health offi-| 
in large municipalities would 





cers 
include: (1) two years of resident | 
study in an approved school of | 


public health, plus one year of prac-| 
tical experience; or (2) one year of | 
resident study in a school of public) 
health, plus three years of practical 
experience; or (3) not less than the 
equivalent of five years of full-time | 
practical experience in a responsi- | 


ble administrative public health 
position. 
The commission believes that} 


state control is the only method of | 
checking tuberculosis, syphilis and | 
epidemics of other communicable | 
diseases. Present conditions in | 
many municipalities are very poor. 


HOSPITAL OPENS a 
NEGRO CHILD CRIPPLES | 
A hospital for the exclusive care | 
of crippled Negro children has been 
Carolina | 


CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare by teaching the value of cleanliness 


dedicated at the North 
Orthopedic Hospital in Gastonia. 
The building was made possible by 
a bequest from the will of Benjamin 
.. Duke. 


“Tl tell you why we don’t wash 
our hands oftener at our school” 


“[ read your advertisement about 
washing hands at school. Don’t 
blame us. You wouldn’t wash your 
hands either, if you went to my 
school. 

“Half the time there aren’t any 
towels. You get } your hands all wet 
and then can’t dry them. Then 
they get chapped. Have you ever 
had e apped hands? 

“You wouldn't like to wash your 
hands in cold water in the winter 
time, either. You'd just pretend to 
w ash them. 

“And we always run out of soap. 
What’s the use of washing without 
soap? 

“And when lunch time comes 
you are so hungry and there is such 
a crowd around the basins. And at 
recess, too, you are in such a hurry 
to play. 5 j 

“We wouldn't mind washing 
hands at our school if they'd just 
make hand-washing a little nicer. 
And if they'd help us to remember 
when we forget.” 


* * * 


Dear “Grown-ups,” that youngster 
just about summed up the argument 
for adequate handwashing time, equip- 
ment and supervision. 69% of our sab: 
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lic schools “attend” to handwashing 
about the way his school does. (As in 
dicated by a nation-wide survey.) 

Pe »rhaps the only thing the boy 
didn’t make clear was why hi indwash- 
ing is so important. But you wouldn't 
expect him to know that 92% of all 
deaths attributable to communicable 
disease are caused by micro-organisms 
entering or leaving the body through 
the nose or mouth...that handwash- 
ing curbs this traffic in microbes.” 

Nor would you expect him to real- 
ize how easily good or bad habits are 
formed in chile Thood. 

Handwashing in schools is impor- 
tant. Will the ‘te achers, parents and 
health officers of so many communities 
continue to let such conditions exist? 


Send for this FREE book 
is a practical, 


Handwashing in Schools 
helpful booklet, based on Me, — 
the findings of a nation- / “4%py. ~~ 
IN 5 ‘Si Ne » 


He a M/ 
“0 
Ls 









wide handwashing study. 
‘ . ij] 
Specific, workable sug- 


FREE. Ad- 


dress all requests to: 


gestions. 


Cleanliness Institute, 


Dept. 6L, 45 East / 
17th Street, New f 
York, N. Y. 
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IN BALTIMORE 


An infant welfare clinic in Balti- | 


INFANT WELFARE CLINIC | 


more, founded in 1927 for research 
and experiment in administrative 
methods, reports recently that the 
station serves a total of 1,176 infants 
and children under 6 years of age. 
The clinic works in cooperation 
with the department of public | 
health administration of the school 
of hygiene and public health, Johns | 
Hopkins University. 

Although it is intended to operate 
- for teaching purposes, it is in all 
respects an integral part of the 
child hygiene service of the city, | 
and in no way does it differ from 
the ordinary clinic except in dental 
service, 

The clinic serves an area of | 
thirty-two city blocks. The people 
living in this district are for the 
most part unskilled and semiskilled 
laborers. The Negro population 
represents 43 per cent of the whole | 
and a large part of the remainder 
is of foreign birth. 

The annual cost of the station is 
approximately $5,500, which in- 
cludes two nurses on full time, two 
pediatricians, a dentist, and part- 
time clerical and janitorial service. 

By means of certificates of birth, | 
the nurses come into contact with 
babies soon after birth. Infants 
moving into the district are soon 
discovered. Effort is made to regis- 
ter all babies except those who are 
under the care of private physicians 
and to keep in contact with them 
until they begin school. 

Tabulated material on the social 
background of these infants has | 
been well kept. A large majority of 
the homes were not able to pay for 








the medical service. 
General preventive service, ex- | 
clusive of dentistry, costs about | 


‘ ‘ } 
$4.30 per child per year, and den- | 


tal service about $1.78 per child. 


ITALIAN CHILDREN SENT | 
FROM INSTITUTIONS 
TO PARENTS 

A request of local authorities to 
remove as many children as possi- | 
ble from institutions has recently 
been made by the Children’s Bureau 
of Italy. The children will either 
be sent to their parents or to foster 
homes. Only in those cases in 
which extreme neglect has been 
shown will the child remain in the 
institution. Until recently all chil- 
dren receiving public aid were sent 
to charitable institutions, to which 





the bureau contributed consider- 
ably. Financial aid will now be 
given the parents, the foster par- 
ents or the institution, as the case 
may be, by the national bureau. 





WHEN 


CASTOR OIL 


IS NECESSARY 
INSIST ON— 


KELLOGG'S 


The Origi nal 


TASTELESS 
Castor Oil 


"y 

E; 

FE 1S No supsTiTUT® 
PURITY 










ODORLESS 
TASTELESS 

NO AFTER-NAUSEA 
Accept only 


this refinery 
sealed package. 








SAFETY THROUGH THE NIGHT 
NEON GLOW LAMP 


ways are Gangerous in the dark 

ay mean broken b 
teguard your family by 

watt Neon Glow Lamp 
t the stairs dives sult 
at about 3c month 

st. Lasts th 

t your 


write t 


410 


Vapor Lamp C 
treet, Hoboken, N. J 





CULUDEECDEUCDEO TECTED 


lf Your Child Could Explain to You 








what helps him to behave rightly, you would never have 
a moment's trouble with him. Reading this sane 
pleasant little booklet by two trained specialists is almost 


the same thing! 


“Training the Child to Obey” 


by Smiley Blanton and Margaret Gray Blanton 


Paper Cover, 22 pages 


| 5c AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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MONEY, STERN LANGUAGE 
POOR AS DENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


The psychology that is used on a 
child in regard to the dental chair 
determines whether his attitude is 
one of fear or of common sense. 
Training children to become good 
dental patients can begin as early 
as the third year. Special toys, 
money or stern language should not 
be a part of the training, J. J. 
Guerrero, D.D.S., explains in The 
Bulletin of the Chicago Dental 
Society. 

“One of the greatest injuries that 
can be committed against a child is 
the neglect of care of the teeth to a 
point where the child has a large 
cavity and has developed a severe 
toothache. With a child in this 
condition it is impossible for the 
dentist to do any kind of work with- 
out inflicting a good deal of pain. 
After going through the ordeal of 
having a tooth in this condition 
rendered useful or extracted, a 
child will not be interested in 
going to a dental office unless it is 
for relief of severe pain. Very 
often children would rather stand 
for the agonizing pain of a tooth- 
ache than submit to treatment by 
a dentist.” 

Hygienic care of the mouth, 
proper mastication of food, and 
motivation of health habits are sug- 
gested. A second list is added: (1) 
Children should become acquainted 
with the family dentist early in life; 
(2) whenever the opportunity pre- 
sents, they should watch others 
having dental work done; (3) they 


should be trained properly to 
cleanse the mouth; (4) whenever 
possible, foods should be of the 


type that require definite chewing 
effort (macaroons or coconut cook- 
ies are examples); (5) effort should 
be made to prevent habits such as 
thumb-sucking, mouth-breathing, 
lip, tongue or finger nail biting. 


LONG TROUSERS SHUT OUT 
ULTRAVIOLET RAYS 


Long trousers are not the ideal 
clothing for small boys, according 
to Hazel E. Hill, extension clothing 
specialist at the University of New 
Hampshire. They prevent ultra- 
violet rays from reaching the legs; 
they collect more dust than the 
sensible short trousers and in gen- 
eral cramp the style of the active 
boy in playing, says Miss Hill. 


If you have built castles in the 
air, your work need not be lost; 
that is where they should be. Now 
put the foundations under them. 

—Thoreau. 
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EDITORIAL FLAYS QUACK 
AS ENEMY OF 
SCIENCE 


The quack and the charlatan, 
enemies of true scientific progress, 
range in character from the often 
well meaning but ill informed 
pseudoscientist to the outspoken 
impostor. The layman and even 
the professional are often unable to 
distinguish between the truth and 
the falsehood. One disastrous re- 
sult is that science in its research 
is far ahead of the average person, 
who is unwilling to accept the 
scientific discovery because he has 
either lost confidence in so-called 
science or senses the ridiculous- 
ness of certain types of sales propa- 
ganda. Valuable findings that could 
be used in practical living take a 
back seat for the words of one who 
can shout louder. This is the mes- 
sage of an editorial, “Quackery and 
the Neglect of Science,” in a recent 
number of The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 

“The advertising and propaganda 
of commercial houses and purvey- 
ors of food have become so ubiqui- 
tous and at times have been so 
glaringly unscrupulous as to arouse 


critical resentment in the con- 
servatively minded and to make 
physicians unreceptive even of 


authoritative information,” says the 
editorial. “Gigantic signboards pro- 
claim the therapeutic advantage of 
this or that. The air is filled with 
radio messages in song or in verse, 
extolling the special health-giving 
virtues of one food or another, ad 
nauseam.” 


HINTS ON CLEANLINESS 
OF FOOD IN HOME 


Cleanliness, proper cooking and 
refrigeration are our best safeguards 
in care of food. Cleanliness pre- 
vents germs from getting into food, 
cooking kills germs that are already 
present, and cold prevents germs 
from multiplying. 

In preparing food, the hands 
should be kept very clean, and no 
one who is sick with any con- 
tagious disease should be allowed to 
work in the kitchen. Foods, such 
as fruits or vegetables, should be 
well washed. In buying, persons 
should be careful of the kind of 
articles they accept. One should 
select a store in which dirt and 
flies do not accumulate. The cus- 
tomer should not select food that is 
overripe or decayed, because bac- 
teria forms in such spots more 
readily. One should not choose 
food, moreover, that has been 
pawed over by a great many cus- 
tomers, Tainted and soured foods 
are unsafe and should never be 





eaten, 








The 


Favorite tooth paste 


More people use it 
than any other kind 


Fo 30 years toothpastes have come and 
gone. Today—as 30 years ago—and 
all the years between—Colgate’s is still the 
biggest seller. 


Why?. - 

Because dentists and users alike know that 
Colgate’s gives the maximum results in 
thorough and healthful cleansing of teeth. 

Be guided by this overwhelming preference. 
Clean your teeth tomorrow — and every day 


—with Colgate’s—the world’s most popular 
toothpaste. 


And Colgate’s 
costs but 









This seal signifies that 
the composition of the 
Product has been sub- 
mitted to the Council 
and that the claims 
have been found accept. 
able to the Council. 
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THE NEW 
y 





HEALTHYLAND 


A Wondrous Book of SOCHSHSHSSSHSSSSHSSSHSSSSSSSSSSHSSSHHSSSSSESSHOSOSSESES 
Health for the Children 


The New Healthyland, a compilation of 





Stories 


children’s stories, plays, games and health Eighty-three pages in The New Healthyland are given 
activiti : to stories of gay adventures, fairy magic, talking 
activities from HYGEIA, 1S a successor to animals, princes and princesses and far-away lands 
Healthyland, and its ideal is to make chil- —all written to make the children love the ideal of 


healthy mental and physical living. Even parents 
will enjoy these naive tales of the Healthylanders. 


dren enjoy the principles of healthy living. 
It raises the prosaic activities of eating and 
sleeping and getting out-of-doors into the 
glorious realms of the imagination where the letters 
fairies, the animals and other children from 


foreign lands participate in health games for There are eight letters about the health customs 


from the little people in remote parts of the earth, 


the sake of rosy bodies and happy hearts. Italy, Holland, Japan, Australia. Beautiful borders 

The New Healthyland is offered with a in fancy colored ink depicting the countries from 

; ee ea, which they come illustrate the letters. When little 

year’s subscription to HYGEIA, at a most Americans learn that even the foreign children are 

attractive price as will be noted below. struggling healthward, their imaginations will kindle 
them to double effort. 


Plays 


Teachers, here is a gold mine of constructive enter- 


From the Foreword 


Since the publishing of the _ original 


HEALTHYLAND in 1926, thousands of tainment for the children’s health classes; here is 
children have become ardent, loyal, Healthy- a chance to give them action concerning health to 
landers. Some organizations have ordered keep them interested in their own little bodies. There 
Healthyland in thousand lots. One eager are eight of these plays about kings and queens 
little Healthylander has worn out two and courts, knights and ladies and glad out-of-door 
copies and recently wrote for her third. life. The children will love to produce them. 


The consiant stream of orders and re-orders 
has reflected a definile need for another 
Healthyland. 


Games, Puzzles 
Beautiful Pictures 


The bright fantastic cover of The New Healthyland 
is an achievement in elfine gayety, and every win- ‘ 
some page exudes the atmosphere of wholesome 
childishness. Scores of whimsical, innocent child 
designs illustrate the unusual stories, plays, rhymes 
and letters of health. Twenty-four pages, inter- 
spersed throughout the book are printed on paper of 
gay colors, green, blue, red, orange, yellow, brightly 
attractive to children. A total of 168 pages, 8% by 
1114 inches, comprise The New Healthyland. 











Special Christmas Offer 


HY GEIA—1 year $350 
with The New Healthyland —_— 


If you are already a subscriber, you may take advantage of this offer by 
extending your present subscription one year or by sending someone a 
subscription as a holiday gift. Use this coupon. 


American Medical Association, 

535 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed find $3.50 for a year’s subscription to HYGEIA with a copy 
of The New Jlealthyland. 
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ASTHMA CLINIC OFFERS 
VALUABLE DIET 
FOR PATIENTS 


A report from the asthma clinic 
of Guy’s Hospital gives valuable 
dietary suggestions to patients suf- 
fering with asthma. This article, 
printed in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, sug- 
gests three meals a day, the last to 
be the smallest and taken at least 
three hours before bedtime. 

In addition it recommends the 
taking of water, lemonade or milk 
at 11 a. m.; and milk or china tea 
with nothing else to eat at 5 p. m. 
Two tablespoonfuls of powdered 
dextrose are advised with the morn- 
ing and evening drinks. The patient 
should avoid boiled milk. Rice and 
sago should be boiled in water. 
Eggs, shellfish, strawberries and 
raspberries may be eaten only if it 
is known that they do not produce 
attacks. Pastry, muffins and tea 
cakes must be shunned. Toast 
must be buttered when cold. Meat 
may be eaten not more than once 
a day, and must not be_ twice 
cooked, stewed or fried. Plenty of 
fruit and honey are in order regu- 
larly for breakfast. Sufferers should 
eat slowly and chew thoroughly. 

Dextrose or dextrose and am- 
monia was given to more than 
100 patients. It was found that 
dextrose appeared to act best when 
given at night or morning on an 
empty stomach. It is suggested 
that dextrose improves the general 
health of the patient and increases 
the ability of the organism to deal 
with foreign proteins in the blood 
stream. Dextrese has been used for 
the treatment of asthma for a num- 
ber of years at Guy’s Hospital. 


NURSING LEAGUE SELLS 
GIFT CALENDARS 

The National League of Nursing 
Education this year is publishing 
two gift calendars; one artistic and 
the other more useful. The former 
presents pictures of many of the 
saints of nursing histery. The 
frontispiece, done in_ color, is 
Giotto’s lovely fresco of St. Francis 
and the Birds. 

The engagement pad calendar has 
a page for each week of the year 
with a place for morning and after- 
noon appointments for each day. 
The calendar is particularly inter- 
esting for nurses, for pithy league 
sayings are written at the bottom of 
each sheet. 

Proceeds of the sale are used to 
help maintain and develop_ the 
activities of the National League of 
Nursing Education, which tries to 
help in the preparation of better 
nurses for the community. 





— Perens ee eee 
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MEN ARE NOT IMMUNE 


— perspiration does not search out its 


victims by sex. Men just as often suffer from its 


discomforts as women. This is especially true of 


hyperidrosis of the axillae, hands and feet. 


The physical discomfort and social implication 


of excessive perspiration are equally distressing to 


men and women. 


checks the perspiration and prevents the odor, too. 
It needs to be applied only once or twice a week 
to those parts of the body not exposed to adequate 
ventilation. 


THE NONSPI COMPANY 


115 
SOC eee eee eeee 


YES, I'd like to try NONSPI. Please send me a free trial supply. 


Name 





NONSPI 


(AN ANTISEPTIC LIQUID) | 


TRIAL SUPPLY glad/y sent on request 
. 


WEST EIGHTEENTH STREET + NEW YORK CITY 





Address 





City 





State 








————————————————— ———————————————S 


THE NONSPI CO., 115 West 18¢h Street, New York City 
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A 


Abdomen, adhesions in, 1054 
protruding, 1051 
Accidents: See also Safety 
automobile, 1066 
do needles travel in the body? [Eisenstein] 


710 
Duluth’s boy police cut down, 686 
falls, 1060 
first aid treatment of burns, 1051 
gasoline burns, 283 
goggles help to avert, 244 
in home, 190 
in New York City, 681 
in winter sports, 193 
industrial, among women, 89 
injuries to teeth and jaws, [Lyons] 241 
pleasures and perils of bathing, [MacFarland] 
917 
repair bill high in this country, 489 
splinters kill, 86 
Acidity of stomach, 775; 1055 
Addington, M. H.: ‘‘What belongeth to chil- 
dren,” 639 
Adenoids, tonsils and, [Myerson] 838 
Adhesions in abdomen, 1054 
Adolescence, athletics and your boy, [Parker] 


805 
child leisure, [Frankel] 613 
from street gangs to club membership, 840 
tuberculosis in the teen ages, [Myers] 1099 
when the adolescent girl goes to camp, [Speer] 
516 
Advertising of foods, health and, 1090 
Africa, cow-trap is destroying tsetse fly, 198 
Warmbaths, 378 
yellow fever imported with slaves, 298 
Age: See also Longevity; Senility 
late marriage, 288 
Agniel, M.: Dancing mothers and dancing 
daughters, 344 
Air, conditioning of, order your own weather, 
[Wetmore] 1110 
we need pure air, [Behrend] 155 
Airplanes, create sewage problem, 1059 
have nurses, 193 
Albuminuria, 673 
Alcohol, injections for tic douloureux, 483 
injections for tuberculosis of bladder, 286 
Alexander, C.: MHashin’ it in a construction 
camp, 621 
Almy, H. C.: comment (story of anesthesia, 
[Evans] 1014, ’30) 188 
American Child Health Association, Child 
Health Day, 326 
American Journal of Cancer becomes Journal of 
Cancer Research, 294 
American Nurses’ Association, 579 
— Occupational Therapy Association, 
93 
American Otological Society, 178 
—_ = Fifty ways to use the hourly nurse, 
0 
Anatomy, measurements of human body, 57 
picturesque parts, [Smith] 640 
skull thickness of Negroes, 478 
Andress, J. M.: Appealing to right motives, 
169 
Basing health program on facts, 473; 855 
Challenge of mental hygiene, 950 
Fighting fatigue, 1143 
Food handlers in school cafeterias, 71 
Need of health education in high school, 767 
Recreational reading in health, 665 
Rural teacher’s opportunity, 566 
Satisfying needs of whole child, 279 
Surprise in health lesson, 1045 
Teaching safety, a health problem, 371 
Why are children absent from school? 71 
Andress, J. Mace, editor of Understanding the 
Child, 385 
Anemia, cause, 864 
liver, extract of, 860 
Anesthesia, did I talk, doctor? [Strock] 338 
history of, comment (story of anesthesia, 
[Evans] 1014, ’30) [Almy] 188 
labor during, 955; 1152 
Synergistic, 284 
Angina pectoris, 960 
Vincent’s, 378; 397 
Animals, experimentation on, British doctors 
fight for vivisection, 292 
experimentation on, ethics of, [Dewey] 118 
experimentation on, rats teach value of bal- 
anced diet, [McCormick] 857 


AnimMALs—Continued 
experimentation on, scientific method, [Spen- 
cer] 230 
pets and parents, [Baldwin] 431 
Anonymous: Facing cancer with courage, 421 
Anti-cruelty society shields children, 391 
Antitoxin: See also Diphtheria; Scarlet Fever; 
Tetanus 
diphtheria, why parents delay, [True] 1034 
Antivenin, snake-bite poisoning, 179 
Appendicitis, 178; 490 
Archeology, science resurrects a dead city, 
[Soper] 140 
Arctic, explorers get dental care, 580 
hospital, 969 
Arthritis, 955 
Artificial limbs, repair bill is high, 489 
Ash, R.: Child with rheumatism, 143 
Asthma, clinic offers diet, 1167 
“Athlete’s foot”: See Ringworm 
Athletics: See also Sports 
and your boy, [Parker] 805 
football hero ten years after, [Pleasants] 234 
girls’, advice from leaders, 586 
train for later life, 877 
Australia, Rockefeller Foundation aids Sydney 
University, 299 
Austria, Graz, conducts children’s bureau, 684 
Automobiles: See Accidents; Safety 
Autopsies: See Postmortem examinations 


BCG, Calmette vaccine, 573 
Baker, L. H.: Metals that we eat, 35; comment, 
[Wood] 484 
Baldness, hereditary tendency, 76 
Baldwin, P.: Pets and parents, 431 
Ballard, A.: Training the physically handi- 
capped child for citizenship, 357 
Baltimore, infant clinic, 1164 
Banana powder, food value, 1161 
Barry, M.: School health club serves whole 
community, 475 
Bathing, baby’s clothing and bath, [Cornell] 
333 
pleasures and perils of, [MacFarland] 917 
public baths in Norway, 384 
Bats in paradise and mosquitoes in clover, [Le 
Prince] 327 
Bauer, W. W.: Communicable diseases in the 
home, 629; 749; 841; 928; 1025; 1132 
Safest place in town, 46 
Bax, E.: Are nurses overpaid? 727 
Beakes, B. B.: Beautiful Demon, 846 
Beds, lessons in relaxation; sleep, [Rice] 461 
one third of life is sleep, [Laird] 535 
Behavior, the mischievous child, [Eldred] 1002 
Behrend, B.: We need pure air, 155 
Bender, B. L.: Baby Suntan, 273 
Trials and joys of little life, 762 
Beriberi, pioneers of medicine; Eykman, 
[Lillingston] 646 
Beverages, tea, coffee, cocoa and others, 514 
water, best of all drinks, [Norton] 135 
Bevington, R.: Dieting, 656 
Biennial survey of education, 494 
Biggs, Hermann M., pioneers of medicine, 
[Lillingston] 835 
Billings, Dr. Frank, honored for war work, 293 
Biology, race mixture, 877 
Birth Control, Indian state approves, 198 
Birth Rate, among natives and foreign born, 
1062 
in England, 968 
Indian births increase in California, 395 
tenants must agree to have children, 393 
Births, registration of, 495 
Bites, treatment of wood-tick bites, 1051 
Bladder, tuberculosis of, injections for, 286 
Blindness, blind persons prepare to become 
masseurs, 484 
books for blind, 687 
in China, 1160 
making the blind see, [Lehrfeld] 533 
prevention, goggles, 244 
prevention is public health problem, 584 
smallpox causes in India, 396 
you must act in glaucoma, [Edwards] 133 
Blood and its diseases, [Kilduffe] 1010 
circulation, 572 
count, diagnosis for appendicitis, 178 


hemophilia, inheritance of, 671 me 


our great “common carrier,” [Kilduffe] 1122 
pressure, 1055 E 
pressure, denotes state of health, 589 


BLoop—Continued 
pressure, high, 955; 956 
pressure, high, radium treatment, 178 
should we use the expression “pure blood 
[Blount] 73 
Blosser, M. H.: The town that had no milk, 
470 
Blount, R. E.: Nail-biting is real problem, ¢ 
Should we use expression “pure blood’’! 
Why stand straight? 170 
“Blue baby,” prognosis of, 571 
Boas, Prof. Franz, 877 
Body, measurements of, 576 
odor, 1149 
Bolduan, C.: Saying what we mean in medical 
matters, 446 
Bond, E. Y.: Rain-in-the-Face, 760 
Bone, atrophy of, 776 
infection, 573 
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Book Reviews: Abnormal Psychology: Its 
Concepts and Theories; H. L. Hollingworth, 
174 


Accident Facts; National Safety Council, 376 

Adventures of Eva, Pora and Ted; The 
Evaporated Milk Association, 1146 

An hour on health; M. Fishbein, 666 

Animal Autobiographies; E. H. Williams, 74 

—" Life of Carlsbad Cavern; V. Bailey, 
4 

Autobiography; E. L. Trudeau, 666 

Beaver; E. R. Warren, 74 

Because I Stutter; W. Johnson, 476 

Biological Foundations of Education; O. W. 
Caldwell, 476 

Biology in Human Affairs; E. M. East, 704, 
1044 


Birth Control; A. Meyer, 74 

Biting Remarks; H. Goldsmith, 665 

Brief History of Medicine in Massachusetts ; 
H. R. Viets, 171 

Camp Library ; Children’s Welfare Federation, 
859 

Care of Infant and Child; H. R. Litchfield, 


377 

Catalogue of Health Books; Am. Public Health 
Ass’n, 1147 

Chapter of Child Health; Commonwealth fund 
in Clarke county and Athens, Ga., 858 

Character Education Through Cases from 
Biography; V. Jones, 953 

Chemistry for Today; W. McPherson, W. E. 
Henderson and G. W. Fowler, 476 

Child and His Home; H. W. Hurt, 477 

Child from One to Six; A. H. Arlitt, 1147 

Child from One to Six; Children’s Bureau, 
U. 8S. Dept. of Labor, 954 

Child Health; N. Selbert, 377 

Child Psychology: B. Morgan, 1147 

Children of Covered Wagon; E. F. Warner 
and G. Smith, 72 

Cleanliness Stories for Children; I. M. Lynn, 
1049 

Commandment Seven; N. R. Brasefield, 47 

Common Pests; W. Doane, 1148 

Communicable Disease Control; White House 
Conference, 1044 

Conquest of Disease; T. B. Rice, 666 

Correlation nu Analysis of Procedures in 
the Integration of Health Instruction; A. 
Whitney, 1147 

Course of Study and Syllabus in Health Edu- 
cation for Elementary Schools; Board of 
Education of New York City, 858 

Course of Study in Safety Education for 
Elementary Grades; City of Baltimore, 1146 
Creative Home; I. E. Deering, 278 

Criminal, Judge and Public; F. Alexander and 
H. Staub, 565 

Crippled Children; E. D. MacBride, 565 

Diagnosis of Health; W. RK. P. Emerson, 174 

Discovering Ourselves; E. A. Strecker and 
K. E. Appel, 953 

Effective Thinking; J. Jastrow, 565 

Elementary Science by Grades; E. C. Persing, 
282 

Emotions of Men; F. H. Lund, 770 

Essentials of Pediatric Nursing; R. A. Per- 
kins, 75 

Factors Involved in Incorporating Health In- 
struction in Curriculum; D. Oberteufer, 666 

First Aid for Boys; N. B. Cole, 570 

Food for the Family; L. H. Gilett, 282 

From Old to New Education; W. A. Bawldwin, 
281 

Great Teachers and Mental Health; Burnham, 
666 
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Green Leaf; the Conquest of Life; D. T. 
MacDougal, 75 

Growing Up in New Guinea; M. Mead, 75 

Guidance of Mental Growth in Infant and 
Child; A. Gesell, 666 

Guidebook for Safety Education ; Nat’l Bureau 
of Casualty Underwriters, 670 

Health and Diet; When, Why, What and How 
to Eat; C. Webb-Johnson, 770 

Health and Happiness; J. F. Williams and 
T. Dansdill, 770 

Health and Ideals; J. F. Williams, 770 

Health and Rules of Game; J. F. Williams and 
T. Dansdill, 477 

Health Bulletin for Teachers; Met. Life Ins. 
Co., 437i 

Health Education; C. Bednar, 1049 

Health Education; Chicago Principals’ Club, 
74 

Health Education Material for Teachers; Nat. 
Education Ass’n, 476 

Health for Travelers; Pacific Institute of 
Tropic Medicine, 278 

Health Horizons; J. Broadhurst and M. O. 
Lerrigo, 859 

Health in High Schools; Nat. Tuberculosis 
Ass'n, 282 

Health on Farm and in Village; C.-E. A. 
Winslow, 670 

Health Revue; M. Strassler, 171 

Healthy Mind: Mental Hygiene for Adults; 
H. Elkind, 770 

Heat and Health; M. Meister, 858 

Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of Ten 
Thousand Recipes, Formulas and Processes ; 
G. D. Hiscox, 771 

Hitch-hikers; W W. Peter, P. H. and G. T. 
Hallock, 170 

Home and School Working Together for 
Child; H. McCray, 376 

Home Care of Infant and Child; F. F. Tisdall, 
ote 

Housekeeping in Camp; Children’s Welfare 
Federation, 859 

Human Quadrupeds; A. Hrdlicka, 859 

Hunger Fighters; P. de Kruif, 665 

Hygienic Fundamentals of Food Handling; C. 
Thom and A. C, Hunter, 74 

Infant Feeding in General Practice; J. V. C. 
Braithwaite, 477 

International Studies on Private and Official 
Practice of Medicine; A. Newsholme, 771 

Introduction to Child Study; R. Strang, 171 

Jungles Preferred; J. Miller, 1044 

Keeping Mentally Fit; J. Jastrow, 666 

Lip-Reading for Deafened Adult; C. E. Kin- 
zie and R. Kinzie, 477 

Lungs; L. Brown and H. Heise, 1148 

Man and His Affairs; W. N. Polakov, 74 

Man vs. Microbes; N. Kopeloff, 278 

Marketing and Housework Manual; S. A. 
Donham, 174 

Mental Life; C. A. Ruckmick, 476 

Microbe Hunters; P. de Kruif, 665 

Money Value of Man; L. I. Dublin, 278 

Mrs. Dose, the Doctor’s Wife; J. Dennys, 954 

Nature Narratives; A. H. Clark, 74 

Nervous Indigestion; W. C. Alvarez, 74 

New Trails; S. V. Rowland, W. D. Lewis and 
E. J. Marshall, 477 

Noguchi; G. Eckstein, 954 

Nurse and Cancer; New York City Cancer 
Committee, 565 

Nutrition Notes; January, February and 
March; New York Ass’n for Improving Con- 
dition of Poor, 476 

Papyrus Ebers; C. P. Bryan, 859 

Personal Problems for Men and Women; K. 
M. Bowman, 565 

Physical Capacity Tests; F. R. Rogers, 377 

Physiology and Health; C. E. Turner, 73 

Physique and Health of Two African Tribes ; 
J. B. Orr and J. L. Gilks, 1049 

Play Days for Girls and Women; M. M. Dun- 
can, 377 

Popular Research Narratives; Engineering 
Foundation, 74 

Positive Versus Negative Instruction; J. 
Vaughn, 376 

Practical Psychology; C. B. Burr, 174 

Primer for Diabetic Patients; R. M. Wilder, 
174 

Principles and Practices in Health Education ; 
Am. Child Health Ass’n, 1049 

Psychology ; R. 8. Woodworth, 570 

Psychology for Nurses; F. A. Moss, 570, 771 

Record; School no. 78, Bronx, 282 

tiders of Plagues; J. A. Tobey, 476, 666 

Rural School Lunch; Evaporated Milk Ass’n, 
667 

Safety and Health in Organized Camps; 
Nat'l Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 670 

Safety Education; Nat’l Safety Council, 375 

Safety Education in Elementary School; R. 
Streitz, 376 

Safety Education in High School; Nat'l 
Safety Council, 375 

Safety Education in Secondary Schools; H. 
J. Stack, 376 

Safety Education in Vocational School; Nat'l 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, 376 
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Schools and Classes for Delicate Children; J. 
F. Rogers, 667 

School Hygiene Handbook ; Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Health, 570 

Science in the Kitchen; University of Pitts- 
burgh, 376 

Science in Service of Health; E. R. Downing, 
858 

Science of Human Living; M. Corwin and W. 
Corwin, 1147 

Sculptor of Youth, Tait McKenzie; C. Hussey, 


477 
Shattering Health Superstitions; M. Fishbein, 
171 


‘ 

Simple Lessons in Human Anatomy; B. C. 
H. Harvey, 954 

Sleep; D. A. Laird and C. G. Muller, 666 

State Health Departments of Massachusetts, 
Michigan and Ohio; J. Wallace, 666 

Steps in the Dark; M. Mayer and J. Howe, 
1148 

Story of Fifty-Five Bad Boys; S. W. Hart- 
well, 1147 

Story of Lip Reading; F. DeLand, 859 

Strange Case of Mr. Smith; H. Goldsmith, 278 

Talks on Tuberculosis; J. B. Hawes, 377 

Teachers and Health Education; Am. Child 
Health Ass’n, 72 

Teaching and Learning in Elementary School; 
L. C. Mossman, 73 

Textbook of Psychiatry; A. P. Noyes, 282 

Treasure Trove; S. V. Rowland, W. D. Lewis 
and E. J. Marshall, 477 

Treatment of Behavior Disorders; E. D. 
Bond, 770 

Understanding Children’s Behavior; Met. Life 
Ins. Co., 72 

What Life Should Mean to You; A. Adler, 
1044 

What Would You Have Done? V. Jones, 953 

White House Conference ; Addresses, 477, 667 

Who’s Who Among the Microbes; W. H. Park 
and A. W. Williams, 665 

Worse than War; Travelers Ins. Co., 570 

Young Doctor Thinks Out Loud; J. P. Price, 
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114§ 
Books, for blind, 687 
magic of written words, [Henderson] 60 
medicine, for home, 674 
on nutrition, 955 
Boston, has roof solariums, 90 
Bowlegs, correction of, 1052 
Boy Scouts, twenty-first birthday, 195 
Boys, athletics, [Parker] 805 
long trousers shut out ultraviolet rays, 1164 
Bradley, F. 8.: Redemption of Appalachia, 26 
Bragman, L. J.: Rhymed outline of medical 
history, 1019 
Braille, books for blind, 687 
Brain, infection of, 955 
Brazil fights trachoma, 685 
Bread, fresh and graham, 288 
Breakfast, why not eat potatoes? 490 
Breast, cancer of, 180 
feeding, 283 
reducing, 180 
undeveloped, 574, 956 
Breslau, Germany, mothers are schooled, 487 
Bresnahan, D.: Donna Joy finds a home, 945 
Puffer Billy, 1140 
The mysterious island, 757 
Breuer, M. J.: “Change of life,’”’ 435 
Value received for doctors’ bills, 126 
Briskman, A. L.: Syphilis, the unfortunate dis- 
ease, 253 
British Eugenics Society, 686 
Brook, Alexander, as cripple, 195 
Brown, J. A.: Filling foods, 438 
Brownell, K.: Training your infant in toilet 
habits, 443 
Buckner, G.: Yetta’s twenty-eight pearls, 1035 
Bunions, 571 
Burkhard, R.: Preschool years, 256 
Burns, first aid treatment of, 1051 
gasoline, 283 
prevention of, [Seeger] 610 
scars, 674 
Business men, health, 684 
New York brokers have medical clinics, 486 


c 


Caffeine, in coca-cola, 178 
in coffee and tea, 283 
California, Berkeley, sunshine school for un- 
derpar children, 871 
Indian births, 395 
nurses work by hour, 398 
Calmette, vaccine for tuberculosis, 573 
Calomel for babies, 1052 
Cameron, F. T.: Hospital children, 1118 
Camps, hashin’ it in a construction camp, 
[Alexander] 621 
summer, educate youth for leisure, 492 
summer health boards inspect, 578 
summer, health examination, 290 
summer, safeguarding health, [Mandelstam] 
247 
summer, when the adolescent girl goes to 
camp, [Speer] 516 
Canada, joins U. 8. in recreation congress, 969 
uses paper milk bottles, 199 





Cancer, 864; 955 
annual health examination, 1064 
cure for, publisher evaluates, 293 
diagnosis of, 1150 
diagnosis, [Kilduffe] 260 
effect of coal tar products on, 77 
facing with courage, [anonymous] 421 
in breast, 180 
Journal of Cancer Research, 294 
Navajo immunity to, 684 
teaching unit on, [Whitmire] 769 
Candy, apples versus, [Nixon] 667 
healthful candies for Christmas, [McCray] 
1104 
substitutes for sweets, [McLeod] 51 
Canter, E. A.: Was it the teacher’s fault? 844 
Carbon monoxide: See Poisoning; Gas 
Carbuncle, 378 
“Caretaker,” Plymouth, Mich., 768 
Carter, M.: Laboratory passes judgment, 428 
Cartoons, health, [Hunter] 437 
radio health club, [Hunter] 437 
trials and joys of little life, [Bender] 762 
Cataracts, making the blind see, [Lehrfeld] 533 
quartz ray treatment for, 179 
Catarrh, 178; 480; 574 
deafness from, 288 
Cathartic, flaxseed, internal effect, 77 
—— abuses of, [Fantus] 330; comment 


Cesarean section, 673 
“Change of life,” [Breuer] 435 
Chansler, W. S.: Hiking holiday, 617 
Chapman, N.: Science discovery club, 769 
Charcoal, 674 
Cheese, [Geraghty] 1007 
in diet, 573 
Chewing gum, habit, 182 
Chicago, dentists give care to unemployed, 292 
healthier than in 1899, 195 
school health program, 1162 
Chickenpox, communicable diseases in the home, 
{Bauer] 1025 
Child Health Day, 326 
Child Labor Day, 89 
Child labor, health program needed, 974 
legislation in Turkey, 488 
— solves school attendance problem, 
5 


Child Welfare, Austrian children’s bureau, 684 
Baltimore clinic, 1164 
Hilltop Benny, [Deming] 146 
in Colombia, 970 
in Italy, 1164 
medallions, [Levinson] 53 
mothers are schooled, 487 

Childbirth, cesarean section, 673 
synergistic anesthesia, 284 
“twilight sleep,” 955; 1152 

Children, advise parents, 494 
anti-cruelty society shields, 391 
appealing to right motives of, [Andress] 169 
are modern parents failures? [Wile] 223 
baby teeth, [Lyons] 1022 
care of better citizens, [Fishbein] 569 
care of teeth, 965 
child seeks comfort in home, 1009 
child’s sleeping habits, 1121 
choosing the right toys, [Frankel] 1106 
cleanliness, [Johnson] 281 


conserving school child’s teeth, [Frankel] 57 , 


convalescent, open-air schools in France, 384 

convalescent, food for, [Haven] 724 

convulsions, [Stone] 624 

delinquent, 967 

dental psychology, 1164 

diabetic, 380; 1064 

diet, may be underestimated, 197 

diet, meat stews in, 955 

diet, of child one year, 180 

diet, protein in, 973 

dress, papers describe clothes, 678 

emotion in family life, [Vincent] 121 

eyes should be guarded, 874 

famous, treasures exhibited, 972 

feeding, material on, 180; 187; 971 

feeding, substitutes for sweets, [McLeod] 51 

growing up, (Taussig] 951 

growth is accelerated during sleep, 386 

health, columnist writes on, 878 

health examination of, 968 

hospital children, [Cameron] 1118 

in New York, milk in diet, 493 

laughter of, [Wilson] 452 

leisure, [Frankel] 613 

mental health of, blame parents for unstable 
child, 682 

mental health of, inferiority complex, 387 

mental health, [Doll] 921; [Andress] 950 

mental health of, strains endanger, 678 

mental training, [Andress] 279 

neglected, in Colombia, 970 

Negro tuberculosis rate, 300 

nervous, was it the teacher’s fault? [Can- 
ter] 844 

noisiness denotes health in, 1060 

only child, [Worcester] 719 

orphans in Palestine, 199 

parties for, 394 

pets and parents, [Baldwin] 431 

Porto Rican, taught to garden, 195 

“oy affected by clothes and furniture, 
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eschool years, [Burkhard] 256 

preventing burns, [Seeger] 610 

protruding abdomen in, 1051 

restless, attention to eyes, 199 

rheumatism in, 573 

rheumatism in, [Ash] 134 

safeguarding health at summer camp, [Man- 
delstam] 247 

safety in play, 965 

send good-will gifts to Philippines, 585 

sensitive, and teacher, [Foster and Kenyon] 
952 

sex education, 303 

sex education, age to begin, [Wells] 24 

sleep, growth during, 386 

speech defects, 301, 676 

summer play school, 86 

tenants must agree to have, 393 

toxin-antitoxin given to 15,000, 585 

training, then I spanked him, [Elder] 527 

training, building mental health, [Sands] 44 

training, high intelligence, long life and 
physical fitness, [Ryan] 825 

training, hobbies, [Kilander] 820 

training, hobbies lessen problems, 968 

training in personality, [Robinson] 953 

training, laughter of, [Wilson] 452 

training, mind in breaking, 151 

training, our baby was reasonable, [Roberts] 
912 

training, secret of a pleasing voice, [Ham- 
ilton] 1125 

training the handicapped, [Ballard] 257 

training, the mischievous child, [Eldred] 
1002 

training to cross streets, 295 

training, toilet habits, 385, 443 

trials and joys of little life, [Bender] 762 

tuberculosis in, 90, 196, 582 

tuberculosis in grandparents, [Myers] 829 

underpar, Berkeley has school for, 871 

underpar, summer health schools [Overholt] 
547; correction, 778 

“what belongeth to children,” [Addington] 
639 

what schools are doing for eyes and ears, 
[Pratt] 813 

White House Conference, 18 

why they are absent from school, [Andress] 


‘ 
your child’s eyes, ears, nose and mouth, 
[Marcus] 456 
China, blindness in, 1160 
health activities in, [Rowley] 1047 
ice cream plants in Shanghai, 297 
new wine in old bottles, [Kett] 705 
pioneer health work in rural, 87 
Cholera, pioneers of medicine; Biggs, Hermann 
M., [Lillingston] 835 
Chorea: See St. Vitus’ dance 
Christmas, Christmas Eve in a doctor’s family, 
{McMillin} 1102 
foods for, what! no plum pudding? [Seder] 
1093 
healthful candies for, [McCray] 1104 
on Christmas morning, 1114 
Cities, pure water, best of all drinks, [Norton] 
135 
Citizenship, better citizens, [Fishbein] 569 
training physically handicapped child for 
{Ballard] 357 
Clark, J. B.: High cost of personal neglect, 40 
Claudication, 572 
Cleanliness, campaign in New York City, 1161 
clean-up campaigns, 352 
contest for boys and girls, [Johnson] 281 
health nook, [Nixon] 667 
in Munich, comment (How clean is your 
town, [Macauley] 918, ’30); [Mayr] 189 
making the most of existing facilities, 
[Leder] 669 
of food, 1165 
tie and perils of bathing, [MacFarland] 
917 
Climate, effects on sinusitis, 1051 
Clinics, dental clinics in mountains, 779 
for infants, 1164 
New York brokers have medical clinic, 486 
New York prenatal clinics reduce maternal 
death rate, 192 
offers diet for asthma, 1167 
plastic surgery in New York City, 683 
reduces maternal death rate, 192 
Clothing: See Dress 
Clits, street gangs to club membership, 
Ss 
health, [McCormack] 475 
radio health, 437 
health, school health club serves community, 
(Barry] 475 
_ Science discovery club, [Chapman] 769 
Coblentz, C. C.: Baby dresses, 529 
Birthday, 451 
oca-Cola, caffeine in, 178 
ccyx, pain tu, 76 
ocoa, and other beverages, 514 
oconuts, Fiji babies drink milk of, 868 
id liver oil, 180, 971 
offee, and other beverages, 514 
caffeine in, 283 
Coleock, E. H.: Healthyland march, 173 
Song of the sun-sprites, 47 
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Colds, billion dollar loss, [King] 129 
cold facts about, [Spencer] 997 
frequent, 79 
lesson on, [Garfinkel] 474 

Colitis, 1155 

Colleges, Berea, 

[Bradley] 26 
course in hiking and picnicking, 
914 
recreation in orphanage and college, 1063 
rooms to let, [Selbert] 817 

Comfort for children, 1009 

Committee on foods, health and foods, 1090 

Communicable Diseases: See also Chicken- 

pox; Colds; Malaria; Measles; Pneumonia ; 
Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever; Scabies; 
Smallpox; Syphilis; Trachoma; Tubercu- 
losis; Undulant Fever; Whooping Cough; 
Yellow Fever 

babies’ eyes in summer, [Royer] 653 

Chicago healthier than in 1899, 195 

guarding the country’s door, 246 

hospitals, safest place in town, [Bauer] 46 

in the home, [Bauer] 629; 749; 841; 928; 
1025; 1132 

New Jersey acts to cut down in schools, 868 

parents and teachers should know signs of, 
869 

quarantine origin, 290 

redemption of Appalachia, [Bradley] 26 

Connecticut, New Haven, garbage collection of, 

1068 

Convalescence, bedside test, [St. John] 251 
I want a surprise, [Haven] 724 
in tuberculosis, 964 

Convulsions, [Stone] 624 
epileptic, [Lennox] 904 

Cooking, rare or uncooked meat may cause dis- 

ease, 198 

Cornell, E. L.: Baby’s’ clothing and bath, 333 
Dietary advice for expectant mother, 262 
Fashion and motherhood, 31 
Preparing for baby, 161 

Corns, 571, 

Correll, M.: Those 

fountains, 1091 

Cost of colds, [King] 129 

Cost of medical care: See Medical Care 

Cottrell, H. L.: Dangers of street, 372 

Cramps, 673 

Cranor, K. T.: Shoes and healthy feet, 937 

Creosote compounds, disinfection, 185 

Cripples: See Handicaps 

Curtis, L.: I’m hard of hearing, 810 

Cyanosis, prognosis, 571 

Cysts, thyroglossal, 961 

Czechoslovakia, mothers are schooled, 487 


Dairies, Calcutta may operate, 390 


redemption of Appalachia, 


(Haynes] 


dangerous’ drinking 


Dancing mothers and dancing daughters, 
[Agniel] 344 
Dann, L. E.: Glasses, 1142 


Darlington, Dr. Thomas, 780 
Deafness, catarrhal, 288 
ear phones for, 77 
I’m hard of hearing, [Curtis] 810 
lip-reading, 777 
senile, comment (Growing old happily, [Farr] 
905, ’30) [Peck] 186 
treatment for otosclerosis, 480 
what hearing means to school child, 
schutz] 1048 
Dearborn, B. J.: 
woods, 849 
The magic cure, 941 
Death, aspects of fear, [Horsley] 530 
causes, how to live longer, [Mayo] 907 
Death Rate: See Mortality 
Defecation, hemorrhage during, 1052 
Deformities: See Handicaps, physical 
Delinquency, 967 
Dementia paralytica, paresis, 772 
praecox, hereditary tendencies, 860 


[Neu- 


The dwarfs who lived in the 


Deming, D.: Hilltop Benny, 146 

Dempsey, P. W.: Vegetable parade in Health- 
ville, 152 

Dental hygiene, arctic explorers get dental 
care, 580 


Chicago dentists care for unemployed, 292 
clinics started in mountains, 779 
conserving school child’s teeth, [Frankel] 57 
dental contest, 873 
door to health opens through mouth, 669 
psychology in, 1164 
trailer brings dentist to schoolhouse, 290 
Dento, 378 

Deodorants, for water closets, 185 

Depilatory, 1056 

— affects infant mortality in Illinois, 


Dermatitis: See Skin Disease 
Detroit, leads in health conservation, 681 
Dewey, Prof. John, ethics of animal experi- 
mentation, 118 
Diabetes, death rate from, 1067 
diagnosis of, 1156 
life expectancy in, 380 
patients show response to treatment, 1064 
response to modern methods, 1064 
why I still have, [Gardner] 906 





Diagnosis, errors in, 900 
laboratory passes judgment, 
Diarrhea, diet in, 381 
in infants, 961 
Dick test and vaccine, 862 
Diet, alibi of fat men is shattered, 
alkaline foods, 864 
and decay of teeth are closely related, 198 


{Carter} 428 


1006 


asthma clinic offers, 1167 
cheese in, 573 
during pregnancy, 1052 


effect of corn sugar sweetening, 392 
fasting in treatment for sclerosis, 379 
food combinations, 674 
for child may be underestimated, 197 
for child of one year, 180 
for children, 955; 971 
for expectant mother, [Cornell] 262 
health and music, 804 
Hollywood eighteen day, [Floore] 245 
in diarrhea, 381 
in epilepsy, 287 
in gallbladder disease, 77 
in juvenile diabetes, 380 
in stomach ulcers, 76 
Jewish, 671 
milk in, 958 
prevent pellagra, 91; 579; 860 
rats teach value of balanced, [McCormick] 
857 
soft food weakens teeth, 296 
teeth and, 1152 
women living alone must guard, 487 
Dieting, [Bevington] 656 
Digestion, filling foods, [Brown] 438 
of fresh and graham bread, 288 
Diphtheria, antitoxin, 295 
antitoxin, Beautiful Demon, [Beakes] 846 
antitoxin, why parents delay, [True] 1034 
Ehrlich, Paul, [Lillingston] 753 
mine protects health of workers, 585 
toxin-antitoxin given to 15,000 children, 585 
Disabilities of war veterans, 1061 


Discipline, and then I spanked him, [Elder) 
527 
Disease, deficiency : See also Beriberi; Pellagra ; 
Rickets 
diagnosis of, 900 
functional and organic; can faith cure? 
[Smith] 541 
inheritance of, 574; 671 
prevention and cure, how to live longer, 


[Mayo] 907 
Disinfection, for tuberculosis, 180 
water closet, 185 
Doctors, defense of, 900 
does clothing make the doctor? 294 
high cost of personal neglect, [Clark] 40 
how to choose, [McFarland] 743 
income of, [Pusey] 901 
Lincoln and the doctors, 1109 
physicians in rural communities, 1063 
school, New Jersey acts to cut down disease, 
868 
school, should be under board of education, 
70 
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trials of a lodge doctor, 385 

value received for doctor’s bills, [Breuer] 
26 


whar de wash leaves off, [Penny] 238 
Doll, E. A.: Your child’s mental health, 921 
Douches, nasal, 480 
Dreams, one third of life is sleep, [Laird] 535 
Dress, abdominal support, 573 

affects child’s posture, 299 

baby’s clothing and bath, 

child seeks comfort in home, 

does it make the doctor? 294 

fashion and motherhood, [Cornell] 31 

long trousers shut out ultraviolet rays, 

papers describe for children, 678 

preparing for baby [Cornell] 161 
Drinking fountains, dangers of, [Correll] 1091 
Drowning, life-saving classes decrease, 456 
Drug addicts, rabies treatment of, 576 

and psychopathic personality, 179 

in beverages, 514 

new health division to fight narcotics, 292 
Duluth’s boy police cut down accidents, 686 
Dust, babies’ eyes in summer, [Royer] 653 

injures workers, 867 

we need pure air, [Behrend] 155 


E 


[Cornell] 333 
1009 
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a some common causes of, [Popper] 
1013 
Earphones, 77 
Ears, catarrhal inflammation, 288 
head noises, 178 
perforation of ear drum, 76 
what schools are doing for children’s, [Pratt] 


813 
your child's, [Marcus] 456 
Easter, eggs for Easter and other seasons, 


[Graves] 334 
Edinburgh legislates against noise, 681 
Education, barges bring schools to canal boats, 
396 


biennial survey of, 494 

hospital children, [Cameron] 1118 
opportunity school, [Wolk] 1130 
preschool years, [Burkhard] 256 
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Edwards, F.: 
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training the physically handicapped child for 
citizenship, [Ballard] 357 

Those glasses we wear, 349 

You must act in glaucoma, 133 

ges for Easter and other seasons, [Graves] 334 

hrlich, Paul, pioneers of medicine, [Lilling- 
ston] 753 

isenstein, V. W.: Do 
body? 710 

Ider, A.: And then I spanked him, 527 

ldred, M. M.: The mischievous child, 

lectricity and lightning, 860 

lectrocardiograph, 959 

lectrocoagulation, for removal 
adenoids [Myerson] 838 


needles travel in the 


1002 


of tonsils and 


tlectrolysis, mole removal, 671 
“merson, 
impyema, 
Encephalitis, 955 


Haven, mind in breaking, 151 


ss 
ae 


573 


British 


nemas, 


doctors fight for vivisection, 
292 

cleaning slums in, 1067 

infant mortality and birth rate in, 968 

soft food weakens teeth, 296 


Ephedrine, for catarrh, 480 
Epidemics, cold facts about colds, [Spencer] 
997 
pioneers of medicine; Biggs, Hermann M., 
[Lillingston] 835 
Epilepsy, [Lennox] 904 
convulsions, [Stone] 624 


Experimentation : 


Eye: 


Eyelids, ptosis, 
E 


diet in, 287 

inheritance of tendency toward, 671 
nostrums for, 996 

snake venom treatment for, 479 


Eskimos, hygiene to be taught, 969 

Ether, did I talk, doctor? [Strock] 338 
Ethics of animal experimentation, [Dewey] 118 
Eugenics, British Society, 686 

Exercise: See also Athletics; Sports 


baby’s daily, [Walls] 715 

common sense in, [Schwartz] 640 

dancing mothers and dancing 
[Agniel] 344 

football hero ten years after, [Pleasants] 
9 


~ [Gil- 


daughters, 


making posture exercises attractive, 
more] 172 

physical, of women, 1071 

walk, don’t ride, [Macaulay] 425 

See also Animals, experimen- 
tation 

scientific method, [Spencer] 230 

See also Vision 

artificial, 774 

babies’ eyes in summer, [Royer] 653 

care of, during illness, 1059 

children’s, should be guarded, 874 

detached retina, 381; 863 

dilation of pupils, 672; 1150 

diseases in India, 872 

effect of motion pictures on, 1068 

effect of neon signs on, 958 

goggles help to avert accidents, 246 

golf, glasses and glare, [Langworthy] 444 

myopia, 180; 381; 874; 1050 

myopia progressive, 956 

pinkeye, 674 

quartz ray treatment for cataract, 179 

significance of restlessness in children, 199 

trachoma, 184 

what schools are doing for children’s eyes 
and ears, [Pratt] 813 

you must act in glaucoma, 

your child’s, [Marcus] 456 

washes, Murine, 672 

776 


See Eye; 


[Edwards] 133 


yesight: Vision 


Eyestrain, show movies with care to avoid, 686 


Eykman, Christiaan, pioneers of medicine, 
[Lillingston] 646 
F 
Factories, goggles avert accidents to eyes, 246 
windowless factory has ample light, 194 
Faith, can it cure disease? [Smith] 541 
Falls cause deaths, 1060 
Family, are modern parents failures? [Wile] 
223 


F 


emotion in family life, 121 

size of, only child, [Worcester] 719 

antus, B.: Uses and abuses of cathartics, 330; 
comment, 572 


Fasting in treatment for sclerosis, 379 


F 


atigue, fighting, [Andress] 1143 

lessons in relaxation; fatigue, [Rice] 264 
in an outdoor school, [Readett] 1144 

in physical education, [Schrader] 1145 


Fear, aspects of, [Horsley] 530 
Feet, complaint against high heels, [Potter] 
459 
corns, 571; 775 


Fever, 


foot appliances, 573 

health of, relation to shoes, [Cranor] 937 
infections of ringworm, 572; 677 
perspiration of, 573 

[Plummer] 1032 

tocky Mountain spotted fever, 491; 
undulant, 956 


1051 


Fertility of native and foreign women, 1062 


F 


iil. babies drink coconut milk, 868 
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Filtration, pure water best of all drinks, [Nor- 
ton] 135 
Finger surgery, 1054 
Fireworks, 625 
First aid, home book on medicine, 674 
the mysterious island, [Bresnahan] 757 
treatment of burns, 1051 
Fish, iodine content, 862 
Fishbein, B.: Better citizens, 569 
Flatulence, uses and abuses of 
[Fantus] 330 
Flaxseed, internal effect, 77 
Floore, F. B.: Hollywood eighteen-day diet, 245 
Foods: See also Meat; Milk 
alkaline, 864 
apples versus candy, [Nixon] 667 
average New York child gets 1% pints milk 
daily, 493 
baby takes a motor trip, 
banana powder, 1161 
caloric needs, 863 
cheese, 573; [Geraghty] 1007 
cleanliness of, 1165 
combinations, 674 
corn sugar sweetening, 392 
ae sn decay of teeth are closely related, 
1f 


cathartics, 


[Schwartz] 539 


diet in relation to epilepsy, 287 

dietary advice for expectant mother, [Cornell] 
262 

eggplant dishes, [Shaffer] 748 

eggs, [Graves] 334 

famous milk addicts, [Tobey] 932 

filling foods, [Brown] 438 

for children’s parties, 394 

for teeth, [Lyons] 650 

fresh and graham bread, 288 

good foods are cheap, 973 

handlers in school cafeterias, 71 

hashin’ it in a construttion camp, [Alexander] 
621 

health, 1090 

= candies for Christmas, [McCray] 
1104 


Hollywood eighteen day diet, [Floore] 245 
hot weather meals, [McCray] 626 
I want a surprise, [Haven] 724 
ice cream, milk used yearly, 297 
infant feeding, 180; 283; 958 
iodine content of fish, 862 
irradiation of, increases vitamin D, 300 
material on child feeding, 180; 197; 971 
metals that we eat, [Baker] 35; comment, 
[Wood] 484 
native oriental food, 395 
new device measures tenderness, 583 
nutritionist outlines economy budget, 191 
pellagra cure depends on, 91 
potatoes for breakfast? 490 
salad sandwiches for school lunches, [Shaffer] 
scorn not the lowly turnip and onion, 780 
sodium in, 1055 
soft food weakens teeth, 296 
soy beans, native oriental food supply dietary 
need, 395 
spinach, 975 
spinach pills, 1159 
substitutes for sweets, [McLeod] 51 
summer brings trials for young baby, 778 
sweet potato, 971 
to prevent pellagra, 579 
turnips, 1150 
value of canned meats, 860 
visualizing the vitamin, [Randolph] 544 
what! no plum pudding, [Seder] 1093 
Football hero ten years after, [Pleasants] 234 
Forearm, short, 76 
Foster, S., and Kenyon, R. P.: Sensitive chil- 
dren and teacher, 952 
Fox, A. M.: A baby, 1004 
Fracture, of elbow, 672 
France, Billard de Lans, has no lung disease, 
1160 
Strasbourgh, tenants must agree to have 
children, { 
Frankel, R. L.: Child leisure, 613 
Choosing the right toys, 1106 
Conserving school child’s teeth, 57 
Freckles, summer skin diseases, [Tobias] 717 
Frontier Nursing Service, nurses on horseback, 
[Solenberger] 633 
Fumes of metals, 1149 
Furniture and clothes affect child’s posture, 299 
child seeks comfort in home, 1009 
Furuncle, some common causes of earache, 
[Popper] 1013 


G 


Gallbladder disease, diet in, 77 
infection of, colitis and, 1155 
Gangs, from street gangs to club membership, 
840 


Garbage, collection of in New Haven, 1068 
Gardening, Porto Rican children taught to 
garden, 195 

Gardner, C.: Why I still have diabetes, 906 

Garfinkel, M.: Lesson on common cold, 474 

Gas, industrial hazards of, 779 
poisoning from carbon monoxide, 

Gasoline, burns, 283 

Georgia, campaign against pellagra, 781 

Geraghty, E. M.: Cheese, 1007 

Germany, Cologne, mothers are schooled, 487 


194 


Germs, Pasteur, [Lillingston] 924 
tuberculosis, transmission of, 180 
tuberculosis, BCG vaccine, 573 
— J. M.: Patient’s part in tuberculosis, 
Gilkey, C. W.: Prayer to lying-in hospital, 60 
Gilmore, A. C.: Making posture exercises attrac- 
tive, 172 

Gingivitis, 381 

Girl scouts, when the adolescent girl goes to 
camp, [Speer] 516 

Glands, cervical, infection, 299 
interrelationship, 76 
réle in body, how to live longer, [Mayo] 907 

Glasses for myopia, 1050 
golf and glare, [Langworthy] 444 
those glasses we wear, [Edwards] 349 

Glaucoma, you must act in, [Edwards] 133 

Georgia, succeeding in pellagra campaign, 781 

Goat milk, 480 

Gode, M.: This is his royal highness, 1138 

Goggles help to avert accidents to eyes, 244 

Goiter: See Thyroid 

Golden Rule Foundation, 

mountains, 779 

Golf, glasses and glare, [Langworthy] 444 

Gonorrhea, 479; 1 

Gower’s diseases, inheritance of, 671 

Grandparents, tuberculosis in, [Myers] 829 

Graves, L. G.: Eggs for Easter and other 

seasons, 334 

“Growing pains” in children, 573 

Growth is accelerated while child sleeps, 386 

Gums, gingivitis, 381 


dental clinics in 


H 
H. O. Lo. : Night duty in the children’s ward, 


va 
Like snow, 845 
Habits, chewing gum, 182 
child’s sleeping habits, 1121 
nail-biting is real problem, [Blount] 668 
speech habits and personality, [Ryan] 732 
mneeits. one third of life is sleep, [Laird] 
230 
thumb-sucking, 571 
thumb-sucking, oh, they’re just his baby teeth, 
[Lyons] 1022 
tobacco, 860; 1150 
toilet, should start from birth, 385 
training your infant in toilet habits, [Brow- 
nell] 44 
trials and joys of little life, [Bender] 762 
Hair, baldness, hereditary tendency, 76 
removal of, 1056 
superfluous, removal, 672 
Hamilton, H. B.: Secret of a pleasing voice, 1125 
Hammond, C. A.: A puppet show, 567 
Handicaps: Physical, artist began career as 
cripple, 195 
compensations, 609 
George Washington’s conquest of, [Hay] 736 
hospital children, [Cameron] 1118 
hospital for Negroes, 1163 
infantile paralysis, 869 
Montana teaches disabled, 686 
new noses for old, [Wolf] 1005 
opportunity school, [Wolk] 1130 
schools for cripples in 85 cities, 395 
service to cripples in New Jersey, 972 
short forearm, 76 
training the handicapped child for citizenship, 
[Ballard] 357 
veterans’ compensation for disabilities, 1061 
Hats, manufacture of, gas appliances offer 
serious hazards, 779 
Haven, J.: I want a surprise, 724 
Hawaiian Islands, death from respiratory dis- 
eases, 382 
Hay, J. Jr.: George Washington’s conquest of 
physical handicaps, 736 
Hay, S. H.: Problem for psychiatrist, 34 
Haynes, W. D.: Hiking and picknicking, 914 
Head noises, 178 
Health and school, 71; 169; 279; 371; 473; 
566; 665; 767; 855; 950; 1045; 1143 
award, Negro, Maryland wins, 86 
blood pressure denotes state, 589 
cartoon [Hunter] 437 
area, trials and joys of little life [Bender] 


centers, Boston has roof solariums, 90 

conservation contest, Detroit leads, 681 

door to, opens through mouth, 669 

Health, education: See also Schools 

education, appealing to right motives, 
dress] 

education, apples versus candy, [Nixon] 667 

education, basing health program on facts, 
[Andress] 473, 855 

education, better citizens, [Fishbein] 569 

education, ‘“‘Caretaker,’’ 768 

education, cleanliness contest, [Johnson] 251 

education, contest, care of teeth, 873 


[An- 


education, contest stirs interest, 192 4 

education, dates back to early Greeks, 875 

education, dental contest, 873 

education, discovering a secret, [McCormack] 
475 

education, give knowledge to India’s millions, 
93 


education, health, abc’s, [Valentine] 856 
education, health activities in China, [Row- 
ley] 1047 
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HE 
education, health nook, [Nixon] 667 
education, health shop, [Widdemer and Hop- 

kins] 740 
education, home book on medicine, 674 


education, how do you do? [Rogers] 280 

education, Iowa town wins trophy, 91 

education, lesson on common cold, [Garfinkel] 
474 

education, making malaria program interest- 
ing, [Huntley] 1046 

education, making posture exercises attrac- 
tive, [Gilmore] 172 

education, making the most of existing facili- 
ties, [Leder] 669 

education, nail-biting is 
[Blount] 668 

education, need in high school, [Andress] 767 

education, New York City reaches parents, 
858 

education, Pasadena schools are teaching par- 
ents, 

education, rats teach value of balanced diet, 
[McCormick] 857 

education, redemption of Appalachia, [Brad- 


real problem, 


ley] 26 

education, rural teacher’s opportunity, [An- 
dress] 566 

education, school health club, [Barry] 475 


education, school health programs lack lead- 
ership, [Latimer] 569 

education, science discovery club, [Chapman] 
769 


education, should we use expression “pure 
blood”? [Blount] 73 
education, songs from kindergarten, [Rood] 


374 

education, summer health schools, [Overholt] 
547; correction, 778 

education, surprises in health lesson, [An- 
dress] 1045 

education, teaching aid, 1066 

education, teaching safety, a health problem, 
371 

education, teaching unit on cancer, [Whit- 
mire] 769 

education, training for parenthood, [Swope] 
473 

education, vaccination, 90 

education, why stand straight? [Blount] 170 

examination, 686, 968 

examination, be healthy to preach well, 973 

examination, before camping, 290 

examination, before marriage, 288; 378 

examination, better health is found among 
business men, 684 

examination, congenital syphilis, [Marshall] 
1016 

examination, cost of personal neglect, [Clark] 


examination, during pregnancy, 955 

examination, how to live longer, [Mayo] 907 

examination, in France, 1160 

examination, in support of, 680 

examination, New Jersey acts to cut down 
disease in schools, 868 

examination, of children in industry, 974 

examination of eyes of restless child, 199 

examination of homeless men, 873 

examination of Pennsylvania rural children, 
969 

examination, of women, 1069 

examination, physical tests select New Jersey 
police, 583 

examination, safeguarding health at a sum- 
mer camp, [Mandelstam] 247 

examination, school doctor, 870 

examination, what schools are doing for chil- 
dren’s eyes and ears, [Pratt] 813 

examination, why an annual health examina- 
tion? 735 

exhibit, vegetable in Healthville, 
[Dempsey] 152 

habits, sleep, one third of life, [Laird] 535 

habits, toilet habits should start from birth, 
385 

is not a matter of luck, [Pyatt] 159 

programs, Negro health week, 301 

public, Akron shows lowest death rate, 394 

public, Ames, Iowa, wins trophy, 91 

public, Austrian city conducts children’s 
bureau, 684 : 

public, baths in Norway, 384 

public, blindness prevention, 584 

public, Calcutta may operate municipal dai- 
ries, 388 

— capitol city prepares to abolish slums, 
vat 


parade 


— Chicago far healthier than in 1899, 
J 


public, Child Health Day, 326 

public, clean-up campaigns require coopera- 
tion, 352 

public, clearing of slums is project in En- 
gland, 1067 

public, community swimming pool, [Wetmore] 

public, county hires a nurse, [Penny] 712 

Public, county nursing pays for itself, 687 


— Detroit leads in health conservation, 

8 

a disposal of sewage from airplanes, 
a 


Public, drug regulation, 1050 
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public, garbage collection, 1068 
—_ health shop, [Widdemer and Hopkins] 
‘ 


public, Hermann M. Biggs, [Lillingston] 835 

public, Hilltop Benny, [Deming] 146 

public, in Munich, [Macaulay]; comment 
[Mayr] 189 

public, is a matter of good business, 586 

public, milk inspection, 677 

public, mine protects health of workers, 585 

public, national Negro health week, 301; 336 

public, need of nursing service, 489 

public, new wine in old bottles, [Kett] 705 

public, New York state proposes to extend 
program, 579 

public, nurses serve Indians, 397 

public, “patent medicine’ business grows 
more subtle, 1018 

public, pioneer work in rural China, &7 

public, pioneers of medicine; Biggs, Hermann 
M., [Lillingston] 835 

public, pure water, best of all drinks, [Nor- 
ton] 135 

public, rooms to let, [Selbert] 817 

public, summer camps, 578 

public, those dangerous drinking fountains, 
[Correll] 1091 

public, trench mouth is easily spread, 397 

public, U. S. joins fight on Rocky Mountain 
fever, 491 

relation to high 
[Ryan] 825 

or eee at summer camp, [Mandelstam] 


intelligence and long life, 


rules, scorn not the lowly turnip and onion, 
780 


school program for, 1162 

teaching in school, 1162 
Healthabet, 588 
Hearing: See Deafness 
Heart, diseases of, angina pectoris, 960 


diseases of, child with rheumatism, [Ash] 
diseases of, electrocardiograph, 959 
diseases of, football hero ten years after, 


[Pleasants] 234 

diseases of, mitral stenosis, 180 
Heat, in summer, how to keep cool, 756 
Height, caloric needs in relation to, 663 

differences in, 1052 

in relation to strength, 583 
Hemophilia, inheritance of, 671 
Hemorrhage, intestinal, 1052 

nose bleeding, from ulcer, 378 
Hemorrhoids, treatment for, 283 
Henderson, R.: Magic of written words, 60 
Heredity, dementia praecox, 860 

disease inheritance, 574; 671 

epilepsy, 671; [Lennox] 904 

hemophilia, 671 

our ancestors and our descendants, [Warner] 


race mixture, 877 
sex linked, 671 
tendency toward baldness, 76 
Hernia, umbilical, 1154 
Herriman, N. G.: Alice in Slumberland, 67; 
166; 270; 363; 466; 557 
Hicks, F. R.: Causes of absences among teach- 


ers, 809 
Hiking, [Chansler] 617 
and picnicking, [Haynes] 914 
— Dr. C. M., directs mental hygiene group, 
Hives, summer skin disease, [Tobias] 717 
Hobbies, [Kilander] 820 
for children, 968 
Hollywood, eighteen day diet, 245 
Home economics, good foods are cheap, 973 
nutritionist outlines budget, 191 
Homeless, studied by welfare group, 873 
Homes, humidity in, [Lyon] 20; comment & 
reply, 479 
lighting in, 1062 
Hookworm, necator americanus, [Kingman] 832 
Horses, Beautiful Demon, [Beakes] 846 
diphtheria antitoxin from, 295 
Horsley, J. S.: Aspects of fear, especially of 
of death, 530 
Hospital, for Negro cripples, 1163 
hospital children, [Cameron] 1118 
in Arctic, 969 
in Indian state to give birth control informa- 
tion, 198 
isolation, safest place in town, [Bauer] 46 
magic of written words, [Henderson] 60 
nonprofit hospitals are in majority, 298 
observances honor Florence Nightingale, 448 
prayer to lying-in hospital, [Gilkey] 608 
St. Louis plans for Negro patients, 198 
training the physically handicapped child for 
citizenship, [Ballard] 357 
J. §S. Navy hospital corps receives rigid 
training, 88 
veterans in, 1061 
Hot weather meals, [McCray] 626 
capitol city prepares to abolish slums, 
vt 


clearing of slums in England, 1067 
= rules for landlords and tenants, 


rooms to let, [Selbert] 817 
— Goldwyn W., honored for war work, 


mere ~ 


Humidity in home, comment and 
reply, 479 

Hunter, G.: Radio health club, 437 

Huntley, R. D.: Making malaria 
teresting, 1046 

Hydatiform mole: See Uterus 

Hydrochloric acid in stomach, 1055 

Hygiene, mouth an open road to 
disease, [Lyons] 340; 689 

to be taught to Eskimos, 969 
nose and 


[Lyon] 20; 


program in- 


health and 


mouth, 


your child’s eyes, ears, 
[Marcus] 456 
Hygienic Laboratory becomes National Insti- 


tute of Health, 85 
Hyperthyroidism : See Thyroid, enlarged 
Hysteria, 577 ; 


Ice cream, milk used yearly for, 297 
Iceland, Red Cross builds refuge huts for fish- 
erman, 297 
Ileus, paralytic, 774 
Illinois, infant mortality in, 967 
quarantine days in 1930, 780 
Illness, care of eyes during, 1059 
Immigration, guarding the country’s doors, 246 
Impetigo, summer skin disease, [Tobias] 717 
Income, of doctors, [Pusey] 901 
India, birth control in, 198 
Calcutta, municipal dairies, 390 
eye diseases in, 872 
health knowledge for millions, 93 
proverbs of, 972 
smallpox in, 396 
Indiana, South Bend, 
class, 391 
Indians, births in California increase, 395 
medicine men are losing ground, 685 
Navajos seem immune to cancer, 684 
public health nurses serve, 397 
Industry, accidents among women in, 891 
dust injures workers in, 867 
goggles avert accidents, 246 
hazards of gas, 779 
health program for children in industry, 974 
mine protects health of workers, 585 
windowless factory has ample light, 194 
Infant Mortality, 968 
in Illinois, 967 
in New Mexico, 970 
Persia plans to combat, 684 
Infants, babies’ eyes in summer, [Royer] 653 
baby takes a motor trip, [Schwartz] 539 
baby’s clothing and bath, [Cornell] 333 
baby’s daily exercises, [Walls] 715 
“blue baby,’ prognosis of, 571 
Calmette vaccine in, 573 
calomel for, 1052 
care of, sunbaths are medicine, 491 
care of, training for parenthood, [Swope] 473 
clinic for, 1164 
diarrhea in, 961 
drink coconut milk in Fiji, 868 
feeding, 180; 283; 958 
lead poisoning in, 591 
of nervous parents, 283 
our baby was reasonable, [Roberts] 912 
prayer to lying-in hospital, [Gilkey] 608 
preparing for, [Cornell] 161 
rash in, 1150 
strychnine brings death to many, 43 
summer brings trials for young, 778 
sunbath for baby, 491 
syphilis in, [Marshall] 1016 
teething lotion, 180 
training your infant in 
[Brownell] 433 
vaccination of, 878 
what belongeth to children, [Addington] 639 
Inferiority complex, differences may cause, 387 
Influenza peak comes every three years, 392 
Injections, do needles travel in the body? 
[Eisenstein] 710 
Injuries to teeth and jaws, [Lyons] 241 
Insanity: See Mental Disease 
Insects, bites, summer skin disease, [Tobias] 
717 
infections from, 
[Royer] 653 
itch-mite, 772 
Insomnia, lessons in relaxation; sleep, [Rice] 
461 


organizes sight saving 


toilet habits, 


babies’ eyes in summer, 


Instability, parents may be blamed for unstable 
child, 682 
Intelligence, relation to long life and physical 
fitness, [Ryan] 825 
Intestines, hemorrhage of, 
Iodine, in fish, 862 
in water, 1052 
therapy for thyroid enlargement, 482 
aes cae wins trophy for best health work, 


1052 


Des Moines, opportunity school, [Wolk] 1130 
Ipomein, in sweet potato, 971 
Iron, need in body, 378 
Isolation, communicable diseases in the home, 
[Bauer] 629; 749; 841; 928 
safest place in town, [Bauer] 46 
Italy, child welfare, 1164 
“— science resurrects a dead city, [Soper] 


Itch-mite, 772 
Ivy poisoning, 573; 655 











J 


Jaws, injuries to, [Lyons] 241 

Jeffrey, M.: Among the vegetables, 1037 

Jenkins, E. B.: Buck’s cunjah stone, 554 

Jenner, Edward, inoculates boy, 1024 

Jews, diet of, 671 

Johnson, T.: Cleanliness contest for boys and 
girls, 281 

Joints, creaking, in arthritis, 955 

Journal of Cancer Research, 294 

July Fourth, how will you celebrate? 625 


K 


Kane, G. S.: Little brooks, 546 
Kentucky, nurses on horseback, [Solenberger] 
633 
Kenyon, R. P., and Foster, S.: Sensitive chil- 
dren and teacher, 952 
Keratosis pilaris, skin disease, 78 
Kett, C. F.: New wine in old bottles, 705 
Kidney, inflammation of, 1052 
tuberculosis of, 478 
Kilander, H. F.: Hobbies, 820 
Kilduffe, R. A.: Blood and its diseases; func- 
tions of blood, 1010 
Is it cancer? 260 
Our great “common carrier,” 1122 
King, J. J.: Billion dollar loss from colds, 129 
Kingman, R.: Necator americanus, 832 
Knock knees, 1052 
Krug, R.: Treasure of Healthy Harbor, 162 


L 


Labor: See Childbirth 
Labor Day, accidents on, 1066 
Laboratories, diagnosis of cancer, [Kilduffe] 
260 
Hygienic Laboratory becomes National Insti- 
tute of Health, 85 
laboratory passes judgment, [Carter] 428 
laboratory, optical research, 591 
scientific method, [Spencer] 230 
Laird, D. A.: One third of life is sleep, 535 
Lamps, carbon, mercury vapor, 
quartz ray treatment for cataract, 179 
Landsteiner, Dr. Karl, wins Nobel award, 193 
Langworthy, H. G.: Golf, glasses and glare, 444 
Latimer, J. V.: School health programs lack 
leadership, 569 
Laughter of little children, [Wilson] 452 
Laveran, Alphonse, pioneers of medicine, [Lil- 
lingston] 1029 
Laxatives: See Cathartics 
Lead paint, poisoning in infants, 591 
Leder, F. M.: Making the most of existing 
facilities, 669 
Lehrfeld, L.: Making the blind see, 533 
Leishman, Sir William Boog, [Lillingston] 1127 
Leisure: See Recreation 
Lennox, W. G.: Epilepsy, 904 
Lenses, those glasses we wear, [Edwards] 349 
LePrince, J. A.: Bats in paradise and mos- 
quitoes in clover, 327 
Leprosy, 674 
newspaper is founded at leper colony, 1061 
Levinson, A.: Child welfare medallions, 53 
Libraries, country-wide project gives books to 
blind, 687 
Life, duration of: See Longevity 
Lifesaving classes decrease drowning, 486 
community swimming pool, [Wetmore] 323 
Lighting in school, home and office, 1062 
in sickroom, 1059 
windowless factory, 194 
Lightning, electricity and, 860 
Lillingston, C.: Pioneers of medicine; Biggs, 
Hermann M., 835 
Ehrlich, Paul, 753 
Eykman, Christiaan, 646 
Laveran, Alphonse, 1029 
Leishman, Sir William Boog, 1127 
Pasteur, Louis, 924 
Lime, for disinfection of water closets, 185 
Lincoln and the Doctors, 1109 
Lip-reading, 777 
Literature and music as therapeutic agents, 
1065 
Liver extract, pellagra, 860 
London, famous treasures exhibited, 872 
Longevity, diabetic children, 380; 1064 
how to live longer, [Mayo] 907 
relation of high intelligence and physical fit- 
ness, [Ryan] 825 
Los Angeles county, summer health schools, 
[Overholt] 547; correction 778 
Luck, good health is not a matter of, [Pyatt] 
159 
Lunches, hot lunch, [McKaig] 1046 
salad sandwiches, [Shaffer] 819 
wash boiler solves problem of, 495 
Lyon, E. P.: Humidity in home, 20; comment 
and reply, 479 
Lyons, D. C.: Food for teeth, 650 
Injuries to teeth and jaws, 241 
Mouth, open road to health and disease, 340 
Oh, they’re just his baby teeth, 1022 


M 
Macaulay, I. S.: Walk, don’t ride, 425 


McCaleb, J.: Masterpiece, 834 
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McCormack, G. R.: Discovering a secret, 475 
Rats teach value of balanced diet, 857 
eee: D.: Healthful candies for Christmas, 
Hot weather meals, 626 
MacFarland, H.: Pleasures and perils of bath- 
ng, 917 
McFarland, J.: How to choose a doctor, 743 
McKaig, J.: Hot lunch, 1046 
McLeod, R. P.: Substitutes for sweets at chil- 
dren’s parties, 51 
MeMillin, L. W.: Christmas Eve in a doc- 
tor’s family, 1102 
Magazines, early medical, [Ryan] 32 
Understanding the Child, 385 
Malaria, Alphonse Laveran, [Lillingston] 1029 
bats in paradise and mosquitoes in clover, 
[LePrince] 327 
diagnosis of, 77 
making malaria program interesting, [Hunt- 
ley] 1046 
Palestine university fights, 299 
science resurrects a dead city, [Soper] 140 
Malta fever: See Undulant Fever 
Mandelstam, A.: Safeguarding health at a 
summer camp, 247 
Marcley, Dr. W. J., heads conference, 189 
Marcus, J. H.: Your child’s eyes, ears, nose 
and mouth, 456 
— are modern parents failures? [Wile] 


examination before, congenital syphilis, [Mar- 
shall] 1016 
health examination before, 378 
late, 288 
Marshall, J.: Congenital syphilis, 1016 
Maryland, wins Negro health award, 86 
Massachusetts, school survey reveals tuber- 
culosis, 582 
Springfield, toxin-antitoxin given to 15,000 
children, 5 
Massage, blind persons prepare to become mas- 
seurs, 484 
Maternal Welfare, cutting down death rate, 
192; 427 
mothers are schooled, 487 
Mayo, C. H.: How to live longer, 907 
Mayr, K. R.: Comment (how clean is your 
town? [Macaulay] 918, ’30), 189 
Measles, communicable diseases in the home, 
[Bauer] 749 
kinds of, 571 
Meat, canned, food value, 860 
in diet during pregnancy, 1052 
is valuable food substance, 1069 
rare or uncooked, 198 
stews in diet of children, 955 
Medallions, child welfare, [Levinson] 53 
Medical Care, cost of, [Pusey] 901 
cost of, are nurses overpaid, [Bax] 727 
cost of, value received for doctors’ bills, 
[Breuer] 126 
cost of personal neglect, [Clark] 40 
cost of, repair bill of surgical appliances, 489 
in rural communities, 1063 
in schools, 870 
New York brokers have medical clinics, 486 
Medical Publications, American Journal of Can- 
cer becomes Journal of Cancer Research, 
994 


Medicine, advances in 1930, 263 
current trends in medical practice, 418 
history hy child welfare medallions, [Levin- 
son] 
history % early medical magazines, [Ryan] 
32 
history of, indicators of medical progress, 
[Fishbein] 222 
history of, Jenner inoculates boy, 1024 
history of, pioneers of medicine, [Lillingston] 
646; 753; 835; 924; 1029; 1127 
history of, practices in past, 571 
history of, rhymed outline of medical his- 
tory, [Bragman] 1019 
medicine men are losing ground, 685 
preventive, health examination for summer 
camp, 290 
preventive, safeguarding health at a summer 
camp, [Mandelstam] 247 
preventive, trailer brings dentist to school- 
house, 290 
relation to other sciences, 782 
terms in, saying what we mean in medical 
matters, [Bolduan] 446 
vs. law in mental disease, 726 
Menopause, artificial, 482 
“change of life,” [Breuer] 435 
Menstruation, after removal of uterus, 674 
and pregnancy, 959 
disturbances of, 673 
Mental Disease, and drugs, 179 
dementia praecox, 860 
extent in U. S., 196 
medicine vs. law in mental disease, 726 
music therapy, 287 
nervousness, 1151 
psychoneurosis, 577 
Mental Hygiene, adjustment difficulty caused by 
early training, 682 
aspects of fear, [Horsley] 530 
avoid nervous strains, 488 
building mental health, [Sands] 44 
can faith cure disease? [Smith] 541 
challenge of, [Andress] 950 


MentTAL HyGiene—Continued 
Dr. C. M. Hincks directs group, 196 
economic strains test mental health, 540 
emotion in family life, [Vincent] 121 
facing cancer with courage, [anonymous] 421 
helping pupils in personality development, 

[Robinson] 953 

—- personality to attain mental health. 


inferiority complex, 387 

— and music as therapeutic agents, 
mind in the breaking, 151 

parents may be blamed for unstable child, 682 
phthisiophobia, 772 

= often endanger child’s mental health, 


what mental health means, [Vincent] 353 
your child’s mental health, [Doll] 921 
Mercury, newer methods lessen danger, 196 
Metabolism, 572; 673 
Metals, effects of fumes on lungs, 1149 
Metals that we eat, [Baker] 35; comment 
[Wood] 484 
Meyerding, Dr. E. A., 189 
Michigan, infantile paralysis in, 869 
Microscope, cancer diagnosis, [Kilduffe] 260 
Milbank Fund, better health is found among 
business men, 684 
Milk, acidophilus, effect on teeth, 284 
“ee New York child gets 1% pints daily, 
Calcutta may operate municipal dairies, 390 
Canada uses paper bottles for, 199 
effects of, in Scotland, 393 
famous addicts of, [Tobey] 932 
Fiji babies drink milk of coconuts, 868 
for protein therapy, 380 
goat’s and cow’s, 480 
in diet of infants, 958 
inspection of, 677 
New York City reaches parents, 858 
pasteurization of, 588 
pasteurized and canned, vitamins in, 284 
six billion pounds used in ice cream, 297 
summer trials for young baby, 778 
Swiss army drinks, 782 
Milwaukee Children’s Hospital, preventing burns, 
[Seeger] 610 
Mineral oils, in obesity, 572 
Miners, health of workers, 585 
Minnesota, Hennepin county, tuberculosis in 
children is frequent, 196 
Minot, Dr. George R., and Whipple, Dr. Georg: 
H., receive Popular Science award, 190 
Mississippi Valley Tuberculosis Conference, 189 
Mitchell, F. R.: Making medical movies, 551 
Mitral stenosis, 180 
Moles, hydatiform: See Uterus 
removal of, 671 
Montana, Hamilton, U. 8. joins fight on Rocky 
Mountain fever, 491 
teaches disabled, 686 
Morden, P. B The carpenter, 944 
Mortality, Akron shows lowest death rate in 
1930, 394 
cutting down maternal death rate, 192; 427 
in diabetes, 1067 
in pneumonia, [Upham] 228 
in tuberculosis varies with relief, 297 
of infants in England, 968 
of infants in New Mexico, 970 
respiratory diseases in Hawaii, 382 
Mosquitoes, bats in paradise and mosquitoes in 
clover, [LePrince] 327 
eradication of, making malaria program in- 
teresting, [Huntley] 1046 
only females suck human blood, 197 
Palestine university fights malaria, 299 
Mothers’ Day, cutting down maternal death 
rate, 427 
Motion pictures, effect on eyes, 686; 1068 
making medical movies, [Mitchell] 551 
show movies with care to avoid eyestrain, 
686 
Mountaineers, dental clinics started in moun- 
tains, 779 
nurses on horseback, [Solenberger] 633 
redemption of Appalachia, [Bradley] 26 
Mouth, care of, 1154 
open road to health and disease, [Lyons] 34° 
your child’s eyes, ears, nose and mouth 
[Marcus] 456 
Munich, collection of garbage, comment (how 
clean is your town? [Macaulay] 918, ’30) 
[Mayr] 189 
Murine, 672 2 
Music and literature as therapeutic agents, 1065 
health, 804 
Healthyland march [Colcock] 173 
Song of the sun-sprites, [Colcock] 472 
therapy, 287 
Myers, J. A.: Tuberculosis in grandparents, 
829 
Tuberculosis in the teen ages, 1099 
Myerson, M. C.: Tonsils and adenoids, 838 
Myopia, 180; 381; 874; 1050 
progressive, 956 


Nail-biting is real problem [Blount] 668 
Nails, finger, 180 
finger, onychia, 478 
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rcoties, drug regulation, 1050 
w health division to fight, 292 
National Advisory Health Council, 
named, 392 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, 196 
Education Association, 1066 
Institute for Blind, 484 
Institute of Health, Hygienic Laboratory be- 
comes, 85 
League of Nursing Education sells calendars, 
1167 
Leper Home, 1061 
Negro Health Week, 301; 336 
Tuberculosis Association, 1066 
Tuberculosis Association, Christmas seal, 1159 
Navajos seem immune to cancer, 684 
Near-sightedness: See Myopia 
Necator americanus, [Kingman] 832 
Needles, do needles travel in the body, [Eisen- 
stein] 710 
Negroes, health of, Maryland wins award, 86 
hospital for crippled, 1163 
National Negro Health Week, 301; 336 
St. Louis plans hospital for, 198 
skull thickness, 478 
tuberculosis rate among, 300 
Neon signs, 958 
Nervousness, baby of nervous parents, 283 
emotional disturbance, 1151 
Neuralgia, facial, 483 
Neurasthenia, 577 
Neuritis, 78; 775 
Neuschutz, L. M.: 
school child, 1048 
Neustitter, O.: Ghosts and gods, 
and miracle men, 518 
Neustaitter Almanac, drawings from, 297 
New Jersey acts to cut down disease, 868 
offers service to cripples, 972 
physical tests select police, 583 
New Mexico newspaper decries infant mortality, 
970 


\ 
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members 


What hearing means to 


astrologers 


New York City, accidents, 681 
average child gets 1% pints of milk daily, 493 
brokers have medical clinic, 486 
cleanliness campaign, 1161 
enforces anti-noise law, 295 
from street gangs to club membership, 840 
gas appliances offer serious hazards, 779 
health shop, [Widdemer and Hopkins] 740 
life-saving classes decrease drowning, 486 
parks, appropriation for, 194 
‘patent medicine’’ business grows more subtle, 
1018 
plastie surgery clinics in, 683 
prenatal clinics, 192 
reaches parents, 858 
rules for landlords and tenants, 628 
slums, 396 
society for prevention of cruelty, 391 
Welfare Council studies homeless, 873 
New York state, proposes to extend health pro- 
gram, 579 
Newspaper decries infant mortality, 970 
founded at leper colony, 1061 
on teeth, “Caretaker,’’ 768 
Philadelphia newspaper wars on quacks, 681 
press continues to sidestep syphilis, 296 
Nightingale, Florence, observances honor, 448 
Nixon, F. M.: Apples versus candy, 667 
Nobel Prize, in medicine, 1930, 193 
Noguchi, work on trachoma, 184 
Noise, abatement, in Edinburgh, 681 
denotes health of child, 1960 
_New York law against, 295 
i J. F.: Pure water, best of all drinks, 
ov 
Norway, public baths, 384 
Nose bleeding, from ulcer, 378 
deformities altered, [Wolf] 1005 
douches of, 480 
operation for sinusitis, 1051 
your child’s eyes, ears, nose and mouth, 
_ [Marcus] 456 
Nostrums, epilepsy and epilepsy nostrums, 996 
for treatment of tonsillitis, 1054 
Godfrey’s cordial, 1050 
Lydia Pinkham, 582 
“patent medicine” business grows more subtle, 


_ Patent remedies, 961 
Nurses, American Nurses’ Association, 579 
are nurses overpaid? [Bax] 727 
county health nursing pays for itself, 687 
county hires a nurse, [Penny] 712 
a patients show response to treatment, 
ma to use the hourly nurse, [Ames] 
0 
Florence Nightingale, 448 
in air service, 193 
in California work by hour, 398 
in schools, 868; 876 
National League sells calendars, 1167 
on horseback, [Solenberger] 633 
private duty, 158 
public health, need of health service, 489 
public health, serve Indians, 397 
_U. 8. Navy hospital corps, 88 
Nutrition: See also Foods; Milk 


book on, 955 
budget for economy, 191 
Hollywood eighteen-day diet, [Floore] 245 
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Obedience, the mischievous child, [Eldred] 1002 
Obesity, alibi of fat men is shattered, 1006 
diet in, 572 
dieting, [Bevington] 656 
Hollywood eighteen day diet, 
reducing the bust, 189 
Obstetrics: See Childbirth 
Occupational therapists establish register, 493 
Offices, lighting in, 1062 
Ohio, Akron shows lowest death rate, 394 
attempts to solve child problems, 967 
child labor laws, 580 
state university, girls’ athletics at, 586 
Old Age: See Senility; Longevity 
Onychia, 478 
Opium, in Godfrey’s cordial, 1050 
Optical research, new laboratory, 591 
Orphans in Palestine, 199 
Otosclerosis, 480 
Qutdoors, hiking and picnicking, [Haynes] 914 
hiking holiday, [Chansler] 617 
walk, don’t ride, [Macaulay] 425 
Ovary, cysts of, 572; 772; 1050 
removal of, 84 
Overholt, A.: Summer health schools, 547 
Ozone generator, 84 


[Floore] 245 


Pe 


Pain, aspects of fear, [Horsley] 530 
Palestine, orphans in, 199 
university fights malaria, 299 
Pangburn, W.: Forward strides in recreation, 
449 


Paralysis agitans, 955 
electricity and lighting, 860 
infantile, 92; 195; 869 
paralytic ileus, 774 

Paregoric, 961 

Parents, and then I spanked him, [Elder] 52 
are modern parents failures? iW ile) 223 
better citizens, [Fishbein] 569 
blamed for unstable child, 682 
child leisure, [Frankel] 613 
children advise, 494 
emotion in family life, [Vincent] 121 
nervous, child of, 283 
our baby was reasonable, [Roberts] 912 
Pasadena schools are teaching, 93 
pets and, [Baldwin] 431 
should know signs of disease, 869 
training for parenthood, [Swope] 473 
training, mothers are schooled all over the 

world, 487 o 
training, New York City reaches parents, 893 
why parents delay, [True] 1034 

Parents’ and teachers’ associations, 968 

Paresis, 772 

Paresthesia, 76 : 

Parker, A. E.: Athletics and your boy, 805 

Parks, appropriation in New York, 194 
forward strides in recreation, [Pangburn] 449 

Parties, children’s, 394 
substitutes for sweets, [McLeod] 51 

Pasadena, Calif., schools teach parents, 93 

Pasteur, pioneers of medicine, [Lillingston] 924 

Pasteurization, 588 
vitamins in ‘pasteurized and canned milk, 

Patent Medicine: See Nostrums 

Patient’s part in tuberculosis, [Gibson] 441 

Peck, A. W.: comment (growing old happily 

(Farr] 905, 730) 186 

Pellagra, diet in, 91; 860 
Georgia’s campaign against, 781 
U. S. issues pamphlets to prevent, 579 

Pelvis, double, 180 

Penny, pe The county hires a nurse, 712 
Whar de wash leaves off, 238 

Pennsylvania examines rural children, 969 
Medical Society, why an annual health exami- 

nation, 735 

Persia, infant mortality, 684 

Personality and mental health, 966 
development, helping pupils in, [Robinson] 953 
psychopathic, 179 
secret of a pleasing —_ [Hamilton] 1125 
speech habits, [Ryan] 7 

Perspiration of feet, 573 

Pets and parents, [Baldwin] 431 

Philadelphia newspaper wars on quacks, 681 

Philippines, good-will gifts are sent to, 5385 

Phlebitis, 1050 

Photography, milk inspection by, 677 

Phthisiophobia, 772 

Physical culture precedes art, 191 
defects affect speech, 301 
defects, short forearm, 76 
defects, training the handicapped 

citizenship, [Ballard] 357 
defects, tuberculosis in children, 90; 196; 582 
education, fatigue in physical education, 

(Schrader] 1145 
— hiking and picnicking, 
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child for 


[Haynes] 


fitness, relation to long life and high intelli- 

gence, [Ryan] 825 

Physicians: See Doctors 

Picnicking, hiking and, [Haynes] 914 

Pinkeye, 674 

Pinkham, Lydia, 582 

Pioneers of medicine, 
835; 924; 1029 


[Lillingston] 646; 753; 


ee ee 


Plants, poisons from, summer skin diseases, 
{Tobias} T17 
Play, choosing the right toys, [Frankel] 1106 
forward strides in recreation, [Pangburn}) 449 
keep child and ball out of street, 965 
on roof gardens, 86 
Plastic Surgery, clinics in New York City, 683 
new noses for old, [Wolf] 1005 
Playground serves two institutions, 1063 
Plummer, N.: Fever, 1032 
Plymouth, Mich., the “Caretaker,” 768 
Plays: Dieting, [Bevington] 656 
Health brownies help, [Hammond] 568 
Treasure of healthy harbor, [Krug] 162 
Pleasants, H., Jr.: Football hero ten years after, 
234 


23 
Pleurisy, 283 
Plum pudding, what! no plum pudding?! [Seder] 
1093 
Pneumonia, [Upham] 228 
in Hawaii, 382 
peak every three years, 392 
Pneumothorax, artificial in tuberculosis, 574 
Poems: A baby, [Fox] 1004 
Baby dresses, [Coblentz] 529 
Baby Suntan, [Bender] 273 
Birthday, [Coblentz] 451 
Conquest, [Storey] 903 
Glasses, [Dann] 1142 
Kittens’ tea party, [Whitcomb] 70 
Like snow, [H. 0. C.] 845 
Little brooks, [Kane] 546 
Masterpiece, [McCaleb] 834 
oe duty in the children’s ward, [H. 0. C.] 
Pr rayer for the deafened, [Storey] 709 
Problem for psychiatrist, [Hay] 34 
Rhymed outline of medical history, 
019 
The carpenter, 
This is his royal highness, 
Poisoning, gas, 194; 779; 874 
ivy, 573; 655 
lead, 591 
mercurial, newer methods lessen danger, 196 
oak dermatitis, 379; 655 
plant, summer skin diseases, 
snake-bite, 179 
strychnine, 43 
Police, physical tests select, 583 
Poliomyelitis: See Paralysis, infantile 
Pomeroy, Dr. J. L., 778 
— J.: Some common causes of earache, 
1013 
Popular Science award, 190 
Porto Rico, children taught to garden, 195 
Postmortem examinations, value of, 92 
Posture, clothes and furniture affect, 299 
dancing mothers and dancing daughters, 
[Agniel] 344 
lessons in relaxation, [Rice] 524 
making posture exercises attractive, 
72 
why stand straight? [Blount] 170 
Potassium permanganate, for snake-bite poison- 
ing, 179 
Potatoes, for breakfast, 490 
sweet, protein content, 971 
Pottenger, M. 0.: Safety in elementary school 
program, 372 
Potter, J. A.: Complaint against high heels, 459 
Poverty in England, 1067 
in slums in New York, 396 
Pratt E. A.: What schools are doing for chil- 
dren’s eyes and ears, 813 
Pregnancy and menstruation, 959 
congenital syphilis, [Marshall] 1016 
diet during, 1052 
examination during, 955 
false, 478 
pyorrhea in, 381 
rheumatism in, 478 
Prenatal Care, bureau issues pamphlets on, 197 
clinic reduces maternal death rate, 192 
dietary advice for expectant mother, [Cornell] 
ee 


[Bragman] 


[Morden] 944 
{[Gode] 1138 


[Tobias] 717 


[Gilmore] 





fashion and motherhood, [Cornell] 31 
physical examination during pregnancy, 955 
preparing for baby, [Cornell] 161 
Prostate Gland, disease of, 1155 
diseased, x-ray treatment, 184 
Protein, in diet of children, 973 
in meat, 1069 
in sweet potato, 971 
therapy, 380 
Psoriasis, 672 
Psychiatry, many flelds are open in, 591 
Psychology, dental, 1164 
emotion in family life, [Vincent] 121 
Psychoneurosis, 577 
Ptosis, eyelids, 776 
Pulp Stone in teeth, 480 


Purgatives: See Cathartics 

Purpura, 672 

Pusey, W. A.: Cost of keeping well, 901 

Pyatt, S. E.: Good health is not a matter of 
luck, 159 


Pyelitis, 1052 
Pyorrhea, 381 
Q 


Quackery, can faith cure disease? [Smith] 541 
editorial flays, 1165 
epilepsy and epilepsy nostrums, 996 








QuackErRy—Continued 
ghosts and gods, astrologers and miracle men, 
[Neustatter] 518 
Godfrey’s cordial, 1050 
how to choose a doctor, [McFarland] 743 
in treatment of tonsillitis, 1054 
medicine shows, 975 
miracle man passes, 322 
new noses for old, [Wolf] 1006 
“patent medicine’ business grows more subtle, 
1018 
Philadelphia newspaper wars on quacks, 681 
why I still have diabetes, [Gardner] 906 
—" getting ready for release, [Bauer] 


in iilinols, 780 

originated at Venice, 290 
Quartz glass, 284 

ray, treatment for cataract, 179 


Rabies Treatment, for drug addicts, 576 
Race, mixture, 877 
Radium, for high blood pressure, 178 
Randolph, S.: Visualizing the vitamin, 544 
Rash in infants, 1150 
Readett, M.: Fatigue in an outdoor school, 1144 
Recipes: See Foods 
Recreation, child leisure, [Frankel] 613 
choosing the right toys, [Frankel] 1106 
facilities for, 1071 
forward strides in, [Pangburn] 449 
hiking and picnicking, [Haynes] 914 
hobbies, [Kilander] 820 
in orphanage and college, 1063 
leisure is problem for old folk, 388 
summer play school, 86 
Recreation Congress, 1931, 969 
Red Cross builds refuge huts, 297 
life-saving classes, 486 
Rehabilitation: See Handicaps, physical 
Relaxation, hobbies, [Kilander] 820 
lessons in, [Rice} 264; 360; 461; 524 
one third of life is sleep, [Laird] 535 
Research, scientific method of, [Spencer] 230 
Respiratory Disease: See also Colds; Pneu- 
monia; Sinus; Tuberculosis 
absence of, in France, 1160 
asthma clinic offers diet, 1167 
cold facts about colds, [Spencer] 997 
deaths in Hawaiian Islands, 382 
dust injures workers, 867 
sinusitis, 1051 
Rheumatism, child with, [Ash] 143 
in children, 573 
in pregnancy, 478 
Rice, T. B.: Lessons in relaxation; fatigue, 264 
learning to let loose, 360 
sleep, 461 
what is good posture? 524 
Rickets, protruding abdomen sign of, 1051 
Ringworm, 391; “‘athlete’s foot,” 572; 677 
summer skin diseases, [Tobias] 717 
Roberts, W. H.: Our baby was reasonable, 912 
Robinson, E. F.: Helping pupils in personality 
development, 953 
Rockefeller Foundation aids Sydney University, 
294 
necator americanus, [Kingman] 832 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever, 491; 1051 
Rogers, J. F.: How do you do? 280 
Rooming Houses: See Housing 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D., 968 
Root, Elihu, 290 
Royer, B. F.: Babies’ eyes in summer, 653 
Rural communities medical care in, 1063 
medical care in China, 87 
Pennsylvania examines rural children, 969 
Rowley, G. M.: Health activities in China, 1047 
Ryan, C. T.: Early medical magazines, 32 
Intelligence, long life and physic al fitness, 825 
Speech habits and personality, 732 
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Safety: See also Accidents 
dangers of the street, [Cottrell] 372 
education for elementary grades, [Schad] 373 
hazards of gas, 779 
in elementary school program, [Pottenger] 372 
keep child and ball out of street, 965 
motor accidents, 1066 
teaching safety, a health problem, [Andress] 
371 
training children to cross streets, 295 
Travelers Insurance Co., 1060 
St. John, L. P.: Bedside test, 251 
St. Louis, hospital for Negro patients, 198 
St. Paul, dental contest, 873 
St. Vitus’ dance, 379 
Saliva, 1154 
Salivary Glands, effect of chewing gum on, 182 
Salmon Memorial Fund, 296 
Sanatoriums, patient’s part in_ tuberculosis, 
[Gibson] 441 
tuberculosis, 293; 964 
Sands, I. J.: Building mental health, 44 
Sanitation, Canada uses paper bottles for milk, 
199 
communicable diseases in home, [Bauer] 629 
disinfection of water closets, 185 
disposal of sewage from airplanes, 1059 
milk inspection, 677 
public baths in Norway, 384 
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SANITATION—Continued 
safeguarding health at a summer camp, 
[Mandelstam] 247 
Saunders, S. A.: Sneeze song, 1040 
Scabies, in children, 478 
“seven year itch,” 78 
Scarlet Fever, communicable diseases in the 
home, [Bauer] 841 
Dick test and vaccine, 862 
serum, 862 
Scars, from burns, 674 
Schad, E. A.: Safety education for elementary 
grades, 373 
Schools: See also Education; Health, education 
barges bring schools to canal boats, 396 
can help fight tuberculosis, 88 
— of absences among teachers, [Hicks] 
809 
dangers of the street, [Cottrell] 372 
doctors in, 868; 870 
Duluth’s boy police cut down accidents, 686 
food handlers in, 71 
for cripples in 85 cities, 395 
French children attend open-air schools, 384 
health program, 1162 
health program, history, 875 
hot lunch, [McKaig] 1046 
hot lunch, wash boiler solves problem, 495 
in other lands, 822 
in Pasadena, teach parents, 93 
lighting in, 1062 
medical care in, 870 
milk feeding in Scotland, 393 
New Jersey acts to cut down disease, 868 
nurses in, 868; 876 
outdoor, fatigue in, [Readett] 1144 
Porto Rican children taught to garden, 195 
preschool years, [Burkhard] 256 
rural, teacher’s opportunity, [Andress] 566 
safety education for elementary’ grades, 
[Schad] 373 
safety in elementary program, [Pottenger] 372 
sensitive children and teacher, 952 
show movies with care to avoid eyestrain, 
686 


South Bend organizes sight-saving class, 391 
summer health, *[Overholt] 547; correction, 
778 


summer play, on roof gardens, 86 
sunshine for under par children, 871 
survey reveals tuberculosis in Massachusetts, 
582 
teaching health, 1162 
teaching health, ‘‘Caretaker,” 
Mich., 768 
trailer brings dentist to, 290 
training the physically handicapped child for 
citizenship, [Ballard] 357 
what they are doing for children’s eyes and 
ears, [Pratt] 813 
why children are absent, [Andress] 71 
Schrader, C. L.: Fatigue in physical education, 
145 
Schwartz, A. B.: Baby takes a motor trip, 539 
Schwartz, L.: Common sense in exercise, 642 
Science, relation of medicine to other sciences, 


Plymouth, 


782 
discovery club, [Chapman] 769 
scientific method, [Spencer] 230 
Sclerosis, multiple, 379 
Scotland, effects of milk feeding, 393 
noise abatement in Edinburgh, 681 
Seder, Blanche: What! no plum pudding? 1093 
Seder, F. M.: See Leder, F. M. 
Seeger, S. J.: Preventing burns, 610 
Selbert, N.: Rooms to let, 817 
Senility, accidents during, 1060 
deafness, comment (Growing old happily, 
[Farr] 905, ’30), [Peck] 186 
leisure is problem for old folk, 388 
Senses, taste and smell, loss of, 1151 
Sequestrum, following bone infection, 573 
“Seven year itch,” scabies, 78 
Sewage, disposal of, from airplanes, 1059 
Sex Education, age to begin, [Wells] 24 
outline of objects for, 303 
Shaffer, E.: Eggplant,dishes, 748 
Salad sandwiches for school lunches, 819 
—— A. D.: Mr. Leg Bone’s repair shop, 
58 


sheen, complaint against high heels, [Potter] 
459 


not designed for walking, 680 
relation to foot health, [Cranor] 937 
Shoulder, pains in, 960 
Shropshire, M. L.: Health nook, 667 
bedside test, [St. John] 251 
causes of absences among teachers, [Hicks] 
809 


cold facts about colds, [Spencer] 997 
cost of keeping well, [Pusey] 901 
Silicosis, dust injures workers, 867 
Sinus Disease, 178; 1051 
billion dollar loss from colds, [King] 129 
ultraviolet ray treatment, 185 
x-ray treatment, 378 
Skin, discoloration, 382 
disease, “athlete’s foot,” 572; 677 
disease, ivy poisoning, 573 
disease, keratosis pilaris, 78 
disease, paresthesia, 76 
disease, poison oak dermatitis, 379 
disease, rash in infants, 1150 
disease, scabies, 478 


Sx1n—Continued 
disease, seborrheic dermatitis, 82 
disease, “seven year itch,” scabies, 78; 478 
disease, summer, [Tobias] 717 
dry, 672 
sensitivity to chemicals, 82 
Skull, thickness in Negroes, 478 
Sleep, “chief nourisher in  life’s feast,” 
[Strachan] 1144 
child’s sleeping habits, 1121 
growth is accelerated while child sleeps, 336 
Indian proverbs give rules, 972 
lessons in relaxation, [Rice] 361; 461 
one third of life is sleep, [Laird] 535 
Sleeping Sickness, African, 198 
cow-trap is destroying tsetse fly, 198 
Ehrlich, Paul, [Lillingston] 753 
encephalitis, 955 
Slums, capitol city prepares to abolish, 578 
in England, 1067 
plan ma'y eliminate in New York, 396 
Smallpox: See also Vaccination 
— diseases in the home, [Bauer] 
J 
communicability, 574 
in India, 396 
Jenner, inoculates boy, 1024 
vaccination for, 686 
Smell, loss of sense of, 1151 
Smith, C. R.: Can faith cure disease? 541 
Smith, L. E.: Picturesque parts of your 
anatomy, 640 
a, bites, mysterious island, [Bresnahan] 


v 
bites, poisoning from, 179 
venom in treatment of epilepsy, 479 
Social work, awards made, 1158 
Sodium in food, 1055 
Solariums, in Boston health centers, 90 
Solenberger, E. R.: Nurses on horseback, 633 
Songs: Crossing the street, [Rood] 374 
My toothbrush, [Rood] 
Our dolly’s house, [Rood] 375 
Our garden, [Rood] 375 
Sneeze song, [Saunders] 1040 
Song of the sun-sprites, [Colcock] 472 
oe L.: Science resurrects a dead city, 
Sorenson’s vacuum method, 1054 
Soy beans, supply dietary need, 395 
Spaeth, I.: Tag-a-long finds something that will 
make him grow, 276 
Tag-a-long visits the dentist, 366 
Spanking, and then I spanked him [Elder] 527 
Spectacles: See Glasses 
Speech, defects in children, 301; 676 
defects, stammering, 676 
speech habits and personality, [Ryan] 732 
Speer, M. H.: When the adolescent girl goes to 
camp, 516 
Spencer, R. R.: Cold facts about colds, 997 
Scientific method, 230 
Spina bifida occulta, 180 
Spinach in pills or powder, 1159 
vitamins in, 975 
Splinters kill, 86 
Sports: See also Athletics; Football; Golf; 
Hiking 
community swimming pool, [Wetmore] 323 
winter, accidents, 193 
Stammering, 676 
speech habits and personality, [Ryan] 732 
Sterilization, temporary, 1156 
Stiles, Dr. Charles Wardell, necator americanus, 
[Kingman] 832 
Stomach, acidity, 775, 1055 
ulcers, diet in, 76 
Stone, T. T.: Convulsions, 624 
Storey, V. A.: Conquest, 903 
Prayer for the deafened, 709 
Stories: Alice in slumberland, [Herriman] 67; 
166; 270; 363; 466; 557 
Among the vegetables, [Jeffrey] 1037 
Beautiful Demon, [Beakes] 846 
Buck’s cunjah stone, [Jenkins] 554 
Christmas Eve in a doctor’s family, [McMil- 
lin] 1102 
Complaint against high heels, [Potter] 459 
County hires a nurse, [Penny] 712 
Donna Joy finds a home [Bresnahan] 945 
Laboratory passes judgment, [Carter] 428 
Mr. Leg Bone’s repair shop, [Shearston] 655 
Puffer Billy, [Bresnahan] 1140 
Rain-in-the-Face, [Bond] 760 
Tag-a-long finds something that will make 
him grow, [Spaeth] 276 
Tag-a-long visits the dentist, [Spaeth] 366 
The dwarfs who lived in the woods, [Dear- 
born] 849 
The magic cure, [Dearborn] 941 
The mysterious island, [Bresnahan] 757 
The town that had no milk, [Blosser] 470 
Was it the teacher’s fault? [Canter] 844 
Whar de wash leaves off, [Penny] 238 
Yetta’s twenty-eight pearls, [Buckner] 1035 
Stork, brought luck and babies, 492 
Strachan, L.: Sleep—‘chief nourisher in life's 
feast,”” 1144 
Strock, M. S.: Did I talk, doctor? 338 
Strychnine poisoning, 43 
“Student Method,” treatment for myopia, 954 
Sugar, corn sugar sweetening, 392 
Summer, babies’ eyes in summer, [Royer] 653 
brings trials for young baby, 778 
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vw er—Continued 
t weather meals, [McCray] 626 
how to keep cool in, 756 
<unbaths, for baby, 491 
Sunburn, summer skin diseases, [Tobias] 717 
Superstition, ancient stork brought luck and 
babies, 492 
Buck’s cunjah stone, [Jenkins] 554 
chosts and gods, astrologers and miracle men, 
[Neustatter] 518 
Surgical Appliances, repair bill is high, 489 
swimming Pools, community, [Wetmore] 323 
to control spread of ringworm, 391 
Switzerland, army drinks milk, 782 
swope, B. L.: Training for parenthood, 473 
sydney, university of, Rockefeller Foundation 
aids, 294 
Syphilis, congenital, [Marshall] 1016 
Ehrlich, Paul, [Lillingston] 753 
newspapers continue to sidestep, 296 
paresis, 772 
the unfortunate disease, [Briskman] 253 
treatment for, 1152 


T 


Tannic acid, preventing burns, [Seeger] 610 
Tapeworm, rare or uncooked meat may cause, 
198 
Tar, cause of cancer, 77 
Taste, loss of sense of, 1151 
Taussig, H. P.: Growing up, 951 
Tea, and other beverages, 514 
caffeine in, 283 
Teachers: See also Health, education; Schools 
absences, [Hicks] 809 
should know signs of diseases, 869 
was it the teacher’s fault? [Canter] 844 
Teeth, arctic explorers get dental care, 580 
bleaching, 1152 
care of, in children, 965 
care of, school contest, 873 
care of, trailer brings dentist to schoolhouse, 
290 


clinic started in mountains, 779 
conserving school child’s, [Frankel] 57 
deciduous, early eruption of, 1149 
deciduous, oh, they’re just his baby teeth, 
[Lyons] 1022 
dental caries, 284 
diet and, 1152 
diet and decay are closely related, 198 
door to health opens through mouth, 669 
food for, [Lyons] 650 
injuries to, [Lyons] 241 
mouth, an open road to health and disease, 
[Lyons] 340 
newspaper on, “Caretaker,” 768 
pulp stone, 480 
replacing, 576; 1152 
soft food in England weakens, 296 
stained by chemicals, 
straightening, 78; 571 
tooth brush care of, 378 
toothpaste has value only as cleanser, 683 
Teething lotion, 180 
Temperature, significance of, 1149 
Tennessee, Memphis, making malaria programs 
interesting. [Huntley] 1046 
Terminology, picturesque parts of your anatomy, 
[Smith] 640 
saying what we mean in medical matters, 
[Bolduan] 446 
Tetanus, antitoxin, 379 
Texas, health contest stirs interest, 192 
Thermometers, manufacture of, danger of mer- 
curial poisoning, 196 
Thumb-sucking, breaking habit of, 571 
oh, they’re just his baby teeth, [Lyons] 1022 
Thyroid, cyst of, 961 
enlarged, 1052 
enlarged, diet in prevention, 572 
enlarged, iodine therapy, 482 
enlarged, operation for, 379 
enlarged, toxic goiter, 673 
extract, toxic goiter, 673 
Tic douloureux, 483 
Tobacco, habit, 860; 1150 
Tobey, J. A.: Some famous milk addicts, 932 
Tobias, N.: Summer skin diseases, 717 
Toilet, disinfection of water closets, 185 
habits, should start from birth, 385 
training your infant in _ toilet 
[Brownell] 443 
Tonsillarvac, 1054 
Tonsillitis, chronic, 1054 
Tonsils and adenoids, [Myerson] 838 
removal of, 1150 
removal of, after infection, 299 
removal of, office method, 1151 
_ Was it the teacher’s fault? (Canter) 844 
oxin-antitoxin: See Diphtheria 
Toys, choosing the right toys, [Frankel] 1106 
l'rachoma, 184; 286 
Brazil fights, 685 


habits, 
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Travel, baby takes a motor trip, [Schwartz] 
539 
inspection of summer camps, 578 
Travelers Insurance Co., safety message of, 
1060 


Trench Méuth: See Vincent’s Angina 
Trichinosis, rare or uncooked meat may cause, 


98 
True, M. B.: Why parents delay, 1034 
Trypanosomiasis: See Sleeping Sickness 
Tsetse fly, cow-trap is desroying, 198 
Tuberculosis, absence of lung disease in France, 


Arima treatment of, 380 
arrest of, 573 
artificial pneumothorax, 5 
bedside test of iriaeaehine ‘et. John] 251 
Calmette vaccine, 573 
deaths vary with relief, 297 
Ehrlich, Paul, [Lillingston] 753 
in children, 196; 582 
in children, Boston health centers, 90 
in grandparents, [Myers] 829 
in Negroes, 300 
in the teen ages, [Myers] 1099 
Mississippi Valley ‘Tuberculosis Conference, 
189 
of bladder, 286 
of kidney, 478 
patient’s part in, [Gibson] 441 
phthisiophobia, 772 
pioneers of medicine; 
[Lillingston] 835 
reduction of, in all groups, 781 
sanatoriums, 293; 964 
school survey reveals, 582 
schools can help fight, 88 
seal sale, 1159 
sterilization, temporary, 1156 
transmission, 18 
Tumors, diagnosis, [Kilduffe] 260 
fibroid, 671 
Turkey, child labor legislation, 488 
Turnips, 1150 
“Twilight Sleep,” 955; 1152 
Typhoid Fever, vaccination for, 772 
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Biggs, Hermann M., 


Ulcers, nose bleeding, 378 
of stomach, 76 


Ultraviolet Rays, for sinus infection, 185; 378 
increase vitamin D in foods, 300 
long trousers shut out, 1164 
use of, 84 
Ultravirus, cold facts about colds, [Spencer] 
99 


Understanding the Child, new magazine, 385 
Underweight, 960 
Undulant Fever, 956 
Unemployed, Chicago dentists give care to, 292 
Upham, J. H. J.: Pneumonia, 228 
Ureter, double, 180 
Urine, sugar in, 378 
Urticaria, summer skin disease, [Tobias] 717 
U. S. Navy, hospital corps, 88 
Public Health Service, Hygienic Laboratory 
becomes National Institute of Health, 85 
Public health service, new division to fight 
narcotics, 292 
Uterus, displaced, 572; 673 
hydatiform mole, 478 
removal of, 674; 1149 
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ae pea baby takes a motor trip, [Schwartz] 
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on Buck’s cunjah stone, [Jenkins] 
for scarlet fever, 862 
for typhoid fever, 772 
lesson in health education, 90 
mine protects health of workers, 585 
of infants, 878 
Vaccine, Calmette in infants, 573 
Valentine, A. E.: Health abc’s, 856 
Vaseline, as lubricant, 77 
Vegetables : See also Foods 
parade in Healthville, [Dempsey] 152 
Veins, varicose, 960 
Venereal Diseases: See also Gonorrhea; Syph- 
ilis; Wassermann reaction 
newspapers continue to sidestep, 296 
pioneers of medicine; Biggs, Hermann M., 
[Lillingston] 835 
pioneers of medicine; Paul Ehrlich, [Lillings- 
ton] 753 
Ventilation, humidity in home, [Lyon] 20; 
comment and reply, 479 
order your own weather, [Wetmore] 1110 
we need pure air, [Behrend] 155 
windowless factory, 194 


Vincent, E. L.: Emotion in family life, 121 
What mental health means, 353 
Vincent’s Angina, 378; 397 
summer skin diseases, [Tobias] 717 
Veterans, compensation for disabilities, 
Vision: See also Eye; Glasses 
making the blind see, [Lehrfeld] 535 
South Bend organizes sight-saving class, 391 
Vital Statistics: See Birth Rate; Births; Death 
Rate; Infant Mortality; Mortality 
Vitamins, food for teeth, [Lyons] 650 
in cod liver oll, 971 
in pasteurized and canned milk, 284 
in spinach, 975; 1159 
pioneers of medicine ; 
646 
ultraviolet increases vitamin D in food, 300 
visualizing the vitamin, [Randolph] 544 
Vivisection, British doctors fight for, 292 


1061 


Eykman, [Lillingston] 


ethics of animal experimentation, [Dewey] 
118 
Vocabulary, saying what we mean in medical 
matters, [Bolduan] 446 
Voice, secret of a pleasing voice, [Hamilton] 


1125 
w 


Walking, hiking holiday, [Chansler] 617 
shoes not designed for, 680 
walk, don’t ride, [Macaulay] 425 


Walls, C.: Baby's daily exercises, 715 

Warmbaths, South Africa, 378 

Warner, H. F.: Our ancestors and our de- 
scendants, 1096 

Washington, D. C., prepares to abolish slums, 
578 

Washington, George, conquest of physical 
handicaps, [Hay] 736 


1016 
[Wetmore] 


Wassermann Reaction, 671; 674; 
Water, community swimming pool, 
oe 


323 
dangers of drinking fountains, [Correll] 1091 


drinking, in kidney disease, 478 

pure water, best of all drinks, [Norton] 135 
Weight, caloric needs in relation to, 863 

reducing, 673; 1150 

reducing, Hollywood eighteen day diet, 


[Floore] 245 
reducing the bust, 180 
Welfare Council, awards made for social work, 
1158 
studies homeless, 873 
Wells, G. M.: At what age 
cation begin? 24 
Wetmore, W. O.: Community swimming pool, 
323 


should sex edu- 


Order your own weather, 1110 
Whipple, Dr. George H., 190 
Whitcomb, M.: Kittens’ tea party, 70 
White House Conference, 18 
objects for sex education, 303 
Whitmire, J. R.: teaching unit on cancer, 769 
Whooping Cough, communicable diseases in the 
home, [Bauer] 928 
Widdemer, K. D. and Hopkins, H. L.: Health 
.: Are modern parents failures? 223 
Wilkins-Ellsworth arctic explorers get dental 
care, 580 
Wilson, C. 0.: Laughter of little children, 452 
Wisconsin, county health nursing, 687 
Wolf, G. D.: New noses for old, 1005 
Wolk, L.: And now an opportunity school, 
1130 
Women, accidents among, in industry, 891 
“change of life,” [Breuer] 435 
fertility of native and foreign, 
living alone must guard diet, 487 
need annual health examination, 
recreation, lack facilities for, 1071 
Wood, F. C.: comment (metals that we eat, 
[Baker] 35) 484 
Wood-ticks, removal of, 1051 
Worcester, D. A.: The only child, 719 
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X-ray, for sterilization, temporary, 1156 
in treating ovarian cyst, 1050 
in treating prostate gland, 184 
in treating sinus infection, 378 
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1062 
1069 


Yeast, for pellagra, 781; 860 
Yellow Fever, bats in paradise and mosquitoes 
in clover, [LePrince] 327 
imported with slaves from Africa, 298 
Yucatan, medicine men are losing ground, 685 
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Zeileis, a miracle man passes, 322 























t no previous time in human experience 
have so many people been so much inter- 
ested in securing for their families the 
most important item of food — milk — in 
safe, wholesome form at economical cost. 


A flag never before hasthere been available to everybody 
milk that so efficiently meets the need. 


7 
Bieaporaed Milk—pure, fresh milk, concentrated, 
homogenized, and sterilized in sealed cans—is everywhere 
available, at less than the cost of ordinary milk. 


y | it has these superior qualities: 


P Evaporated Milk is as surely free from harmful germs 
as if there were no germ of disease in the world. 


‘ ate a . 
2 The sterilization and homogenization make it more 
readily digestible than ordinary milk. 


J ws ee ° ‘ P 

oS Physicians everywhere are prescribing this milk for 
babies who are deprived of their own mothers’ milk. 
Its safety, uniform richness, and ready digestibility 


recommend it. 


§ The same qualities which recommend it for babies 
make it exceptional milk for children to drink. 


= . . . . = 
eB More than twice as rich as ordinary milk, Evapo- 
rated Milk will help you to put more milk in the diet 


of every member of your family. 


| us send you, free of charge, our booklet “Eating for Efficiency.” It 
will help you to give your family better food. 


EVAPORATED Mlitxk ASSOCIATION 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, free of charge, a copy of ‘‘Eating for Efficiency” 


Name__ ee Address 

































ittle ddventurers need not teat the tigors of winter. They are 
getting a sufficiency of the sunshine vitamin D, even when days are 
cloudy; also a full ration of vitamin A, shown by experimental research to be 
so useful in building up resistance against colds and infections of the nose, 
throat and lungs, as well as the eye and ear. These vitamins are present in 
ced liver oil, but are administered far more agreeably and conveniently in ‘ 
OSCODAL. 


OSCODAL is a concentrate of vitamins A and D, the essential part of cod 
liver oil, contained in a small sugar-coated tablet. 


Youngsters don’t fuss or object to taking their cod liver oil vitamins this way, 
for sugar-coated Oscodal tablets have no fishy taste. 


Oscodal can be obtained at drug stores in bottles 
of 42 and 100 tablets. Accept no substitute. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
METZ BRAND OF COD LIVER OIL CONCENTRATE 





170 VARICK STREET NEW YORK N-Y-~ 


